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Tuosg only who justly appreciate the 
British Constitution and Character can 
adequately enter into the feelings and sen- 
timents gf Britons. The majority of 
mankind are content with the crude no- 
tions that circulate rather in the form of 
prejudices than of principles, among their 
equals in age and station, But those who 
have enjoyed the advantages of better in- 
struction, who have directed their én- 
quiries to the institutions of their coun- 
try, and to the character intended to be 
formed by those institutions, suffer much 
more acute sensations, when they witness 
that character disgraced, and the con- 
stitutional principles of their country y.o- 
lated, whether by fraud or force. 

How far the misconduct of individuals 
disgraces a whole people, and to what 
degree their crimes as individuals be- 
come those of the community at large, 


Vor, XI. [Lit, Pan, Jan, 1812]. 


we do not here enquire. If public regu- 
lations have prohibited those crimes, and 
have appointed punishments to restrain the 
commission of them, they are no longer 
crimes of the community. If they are 
not objects of retribution they are to- 
lerated. That ancient legislator who ap= 
pointed no punishment for parricide, be- 
cause he deemed the crime impossible, 
had not the happiness to live in revolu- 
tionary times ; otherwise, he might have 
seen fathers and mothers slain by their 
sons, and merit claimed and allowed in 
the face of public authorities for the un« 
natural action, Cruelty to our own spe- 
cies is of all crimes the most malignant: 
it stains with the blackest dye the indivi+ 
dual guilty of it; it reflects with scarcely 


diminished intensity on the nation to 
which he belongs, Assuredly it marks 
a heart so callous, a mind so insensible, 
an eye and ear so pitiless, that compensa 
ting virtues cannot be supposed: the coms 
mon humanities of life must be forsworn, 
ere such practices can have seared the 
conscience, and indurated the understand- 
ing. Cruelty to God's own image is an 
open defiance of God himself ; the com- 
mon Father of our race is outraged by 
such enormity; the relation of man to 
man is dissolved ;.the ties of blood are 
burst asunder ; and a barbarity, worse than 
savage, tyrannizes over the tyrant himself, 
who thus deeply degrades his species and 
his country. Unhappily the subject to 
which these gloomy animadversions are 
introductory, involves the character of the 
community, which in the persons of more 
than ove of its magistrates, stood by and 
litted up no voice to intimidate the otfen- 
der, stretched out no hand, to stay’ the 
horrid progress of the bloody deed, not 
once invoked the name of the country, 
and renderéd that invocation effeciual,— 
nor thought of the character of magis- 
trates, British magistrates ! with which 


they were invested, and under such inves- 
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titure disgraced. The sounding thong re- 
echoed in their ears ;—they heard not :— 
t:e agonizing sufferer writhed in breath- 
}'ss misery before their eyes ;—they saw 
not ;—the public market-place was defiled 
by the spectacle and the blood ;—what 
was that to them? Was this the first 
scene of the kind they had witnessed ?— 
what could be expected from magistrates 
who thus inflexibly began their career of 
insensibility ?—Were such executions so 
common that their accustomed senses, 
through the mere force of habit, waived 
all cognizance of them ?—What an ag- 
gravated accumulation of national disgrace 
does the mere supposition imply! The 
fact is best known to their own con- 
sciences, to their neighbours, and to 
God : but it is sufficiently known to all, 
by the public Parliamentary Reports, 
to rouse a feeling of shame—for ourselves, 
tor alas! these are our countrymen,—and 
for our country, which perforce must ac- 
knowledge the relation of these her dege- 
nerate sons, 


With what countenance shall-the repre- 
entatives of Britain meet those of the 
other societies of Europe? how repel the 
insolent sneers of the inveterate foe, who 
tramples on human life, and glories in 
being the centre whence diverge on all 
sides miseries, and sufferings? How re- 
concile the character of sympathizing with 
oppressed humanity, here, while, there, 
dead to all feeling, allowing the infliction 
of torments no twarranted by justice or by 
policy,—gratifying only to devils? We 
Yejoice that it has been the honour of our 
Zovernment at home, to reprobate with all 
its power these atrocities directly as they 
came to its knowledge, to strip the er- 
mined robe of magistracy, over the ears 
of those who thus stained it with the 
blood of the miserable, to inflict the ulti- 
mum supplicium on the culprit to whom 
such crimes were imputed and on whom 
they were proved, and to sanction with the 
names of his Majesty, and the Prince Re- 
gent, the necessary proceedings for wiping 
off this reproach from the British nation. 
Moral considerations are enforced by 
political circumstances. Without attach- 
ing undue authority to the reported inter- 
ference of Christophe—we beg pardon— 
of Henry King of Hayti, with the island 
of Jamaica, by the mission of agents 
among the slaves,* we find the opinions of 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. X, p. 1155. 
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our best informed friends almost unani- 
mous in admitting the credibility of such 
an occurrence afew years hence: it is but 
anticipated! 17s PERIOD WILL ARRIVE. 
What then will be the security of the 
islands ? What principle will retain them 
in British connection? Law ?—what is 
law without the sanction of opinion? 
Force ?—by what meang shall it be put 
into activity, and from what sources shall 
it be maintained ? Will the whii- popu- 
lation be able to controul the black popu- 
lation, should recourse be had to arms? 
Is the white population permanent ? Does 
it increase? Can it withstand the ravages 
of the climate? Are the accessions on 
which it depends now, as ever, ex- 
posed to all the horrors of the scorching 
sun, to the destructive effects of the sea- 
soning ? Will the mother country willing- 
ly suifer an endless drain of her people ; 
the impoverishing expences of protection ; 
the clashing ef interests; the uncer- 
tainties of distant possessions ;—will she 
prolong these without regret, without re+ 
pugnance, aud selt-reproach? Will no 
adverse wind detain in the ports of Bri- 
tain those reinforcements for which the 
islands lift their expecting eyes and im- 
ploring hands; — which should be vi- 
sible from their shores, but which are 
waiting at home for a change in the im- 
prisoning breeze? Will no imitator of 
Christophe rise to empire on the destruc- 
tion of British property, and proclaim his 
exaltation amid torrents of blood, and 
heaps of smoking ruins ? What plea shall 
those offer who by their cruelties have 
sinned against humanity, when the chalice 
of retribution is forced to their lips, and 
they are bid to drink the very dregs? 
This is no picture existing only in fancy, 
no dream of a terror-haunted imagination : 
the world beholds an instance of the fact 
in St. Domingo: the appeal is to the re- 
collection of events long within memory, 
to existing circumstances which demand 
no other evidence than that of an open 
eye. Will the revolters hear the cry of 
the victims to their rage ?—who heard 
their cry in the market place? Will any 
one step forward to mitigate the pangs of 
the sufferers?—who stepped forward to 
assuage the vindictive ferocity of ¢heir 
masters, when the bloody thong re-echoed 
throughout the purlieus of the chief town 
in the island, and the magistrates closed 
their ears against the anguish of the tor« 
mented, and the groans of the dying ? 
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In proportion as the islands are deemed 
valuable by our statesmen, will be the 
conviction that they must be retained by 
kindness ; that the heart of the slave as 
well as of the master must be interested 
in their preservation ; that a certain por- 
tion of comfort must be enjoyed, or at 
least, that no evitable misery must be 
suffered, in the most humble station. The | 
afflictions of humanity are neither small 
nor few: in a state of slavery they are 
increased both in magviiude and multi- 
tude ;—why render them insupportable 
by severities becoming no man to infict 
on his fellow,—especially no individual | 
enjoying the blessings of tne British Won- 
stitution, or professing to hope in God for 
remission and pardou, when called betore 


dom has been set at nought by an Act. 
contrary to the known pleasure of his 
majesty, delusive in its propositions and 
provisions, and derogatory from the ho- 
nour and respect due to public opinion at 
home ? This is now the object of censure: 
some may live to see it become the object 
of punishment,—what will be their re« 
collections and sensations, THEN ? ——— 

Why should we suppress the convic« 
tions of our mind ov this—to a consider- 
able part of our countrymen —momentous 
subject ? Will no one tell them in plain 
terrus, that their safety depends on coms 
municating to the negroes instruction ana- 
Jogous to that which the king of Spain 
directs for the negroes of his dominions ? 
Will they never believe that the proper. 


a tribunal to which terrestrial institutions, | effect of Religion is to controul the pas- 


with whatever awe and veneration beheld, | 
are not so much as shadows of a shade ? 
This subject is rendered the more mor- 
tifying by a comparison of tne code of 
legal regulations extant in other countries, 
with those laws which such inhumanity 
has violated among ourselves. We pre- 
sume not to say, with what integrity the 


enactments of the Spanish monarch are 
enforced, or with what accuracy they are | 
administered ; but itis merely doing them 
common justice to acknowledge that their 
principles are humane, that their provi- 
sions discover mild and benevolent inten- 
tions. They ought to prevail: where 
they are respected, the chains of slavery 
may offend the eye, but they do not 
wound the ear; they may be worn, but 
they are not aggravated. These laws de- 
volve on the clergy a very remarkable du- 
ty ; that of instructing the slaves ; that of 
watching over their comforts ; of obser- 
ving the treatment they receive from their 


masters :—and these are ‘ the Spaniards ! 
—tbe people held out in terrorem, to the | 
slaves of Protestants. ‘ I will sell you to | 
the Spaniards!”’ is the me plus ultra of | 
threat in the British West Indies. Where | 
is our Protestant clergy ? Do they instruct 
the slaves? Do they teach them their 
duty ? Do they set them correct exam- 
ples ? Do they remonstrate with the mas- 
ters? Do they report the malignants ?— 
NO: and was it not to prevent such ob- 
servation—the enquiry becomes only an 
enemy—was it not to prevent such obser- 
vation, that the mother country has been 
insulted by the votes of an island legisla- 
ture, and the crown of the United King- 


sions, to regulate the heart, to excite 
whatever is good in the mind and to sup- 
press whatever is evil ? Will no chari- 
table adviser remonstrate against the crime 
ot withholding the principles of piety 
from the unhappy subjects of their au- 
thority, and convince them that true 
policy revolts at the harshness of their 
conduct ?—We then will tell them—we 
desire to leave it on record, as our opinion, 
that their sarety is at stake : that brute 
violence, unless it be humanized, will one 
day or other make itself felt ;—that those 
who will confer no privileges shall then 
find no mercy. 


The first articles in order in these pas 
pers are 


Letters from the Earl of Liverpool, to Go- 
vernor Elliot. 


Downing-street, 20th Sept. 1810. 
Sir,—It has been represented to me, that 
a case has recently occurred within your go- 
vernment, in open defiance of the law, of 
such extreme oppression and cruelty exere 
cised by an opulent Planter in the island of 
Nevis, named Huggins, towards a number 
of his slaves, as to have called for investiga~ 
tion by the Council and Assembly of the 
Island 3 which, after a formal inquiry into 
the case, instituted proceedings against the 
offender, and publicly reprobated his conduct 
with the strongest expressions of indignation 
and abhorrence. 


1 have, in consequence, reccived his ma- 
jesty’s commands to desire that you will lose 
no time in calling uo ve proper officers for 
authentic copies of the Minutes of the Council 
and Assembly of Nevis upon the above case, 
as also for an authentic report of any judicial 
which may have ensued, or of 
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any records or documents which tend to throw 
light upon this transaction, or to bring to 
justice and to punishment any of the parties 
who were implicated therein ; or to afford 
proof against any magistrates or other officers 
who may have been so criminally negligent of 
their public duties as to have witnessed, or 
forborne to interfere, as has been asserted, 
in order to prevent so disgraceful a scene. 
Downing-street, Apri/, 1811. 
It might have been hoped that the fear of 
disgrace attendant on an outrage of humanit 


so publicly exhibited, would have been sut- 
ficient, in any civilized country, for its pre- | 
vention ; but it never could have been sup- | 
posed possible that so flagrant a violation of | 
a clause of the act, called ‘* the Melioration 
Act,” could be submitted to the cognizance 
of a Court of Justice, and be exempted from | 
the punishment which the Judge is em-— 
wered to inflict on conviction of the of- | 
ender...... As it appears un- | 
contradicted, and indeed admitted, that per- 
sons holding the office of magistrates were 
present at the punishment without interfering 
to prevent an act absolutely illegal in itself, | 
am commanded by His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, to direct that you will remove 
from that honourable situation any magistrate 
or magistrates who actually witnessed the in- 
fliction of that punishment without iuter- 
ference, and who have no better justification 
of their conduct to allege than ignorance of 
the duties attached to their office ; and Tam 
to desire that this may be done with that de- 
gree of publicity that may mark to the com- 
munity to which they belong, His Royal 
Highness’s reprobation of such culpable re- 
missness on their part. I have, &c. 
(Signed) LiveRPoov. 


These are followed by documents from 
the principal of which the history of the 
crime committed by Mr. Huggins, may 
be sufficiently understood. 


From the St. Christopher Gazette of 23d 
Feb. 1810 :—Published by the Authority 


of the Assembly of the Island of Nevis. 
Nevis.—At a Meeting of the Gentlemen of 

the Assembly at Charlestown, on Wed- 

nesday the 3ist day of January 1810 :— 

The following Resolutions were entered 

into: 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this 
House, that the conduct of Edward Huggins, 
sen. esq. on Tuesday the 23d of this month, 
in inflicting punishment on several of his 
negroes in the public market-place. of this 
town, was both cruel and illegal! ; and that 
particularly, in two cases, where two huo- 
dred and forty-two and two hundred and 
ninety-one lashes were given, he was guilty 


of an act of barbarity, altogether unpre- 
cedented in this Island. That this House do 
hold such conduct in the utmost abhorrence 
and detestation ; which sentiments perfectly 
accord with the feelings of the community in 
general. That this House do pledge them- 
selves to promote the strictest investigation in- 
to this cruel proceeding, so disgraceful to hu- 
manity, so injurious to the fair elraracter of 
the inhabitants, and so destructive of the best 
interests of the West India Colonies. 
Resolved, That the above Resolutions, with 
the Evidence taken in support thereof, be 
printed. That copies be transmitted to Eng- 
land, and circulated through all the Islands. 


The Examination of John Burke, jun. De- 
puty Secretary of the said Island ; upon 
oath ; saith, 

That, on Tuesday the 23d instant, he was 
standing in the street opposite the house of 
Rev. W. Green; when he saw Edward 
Huggins, sen. esq. and hts two sons, Edward 
and Peter Thomas Huggins, ride by, with a 
gang of negroes, to the public market-place ; 
from whence the Deponent heard the noise 
of the cart-whip: ‘That Deponent walked 
up street, and saw Mr. Huggins, sen. stand 
ing by, with two drivers flogging a negro- 
man, whose name Deponent understood to 
be Yellow Quashy: That Deponent went 
into Dr. Crosse’s gallery, and sat down : That 
the two drivers continued flogging the said 
negro-man for about fifieen minutes: That, 
as he appeared to be severely whipped, De- 
ponent was induced to count the lashes given 
the other negroes, being under an impression 
that the country would take up the business : 
That Deponent heard Mr. George Abbot de- 
clare, at Dr. Crosse's steps near the market- 
place, that the first negro had received ¢hree 
hundred and sixty-five lashes: Deponent 
saith, that Mr. Huggins, sen. gave another 
negro-man one hundved and fifleen lashes ; 
to another negro-man six/y.five lashes; to 
another negro-man forty-seven lashes; to 
another negro-man one hundred and siaty-five 
lashes ; to another negro-inman two hundred 
and forty-two lashes ; another negro man 
two hundred and twe've lashes ; to another 
negro-:mnan one hunded and eighty-one lashes ; 
to unother negro-man jifty-nine lashes ; to 
another negro-min one dundicd und eightue 
seven lashes ; to a woman one hundred and 
ten lashes ; to another woman fifty-eight 
lashes ; to another woman nine/y-seven lash- 
es; to another woman (wo hundred and 
twelve lashes; to another woman fwo hundred 
and ninety-oye lashes; to another woman 
eighty-three lashes; to another woman 
Jorty-nine lashes ; 10 another woman sixty- 
eight lashes ; to another wornan e’ghty-nine 
lashes; and to another woman jifty-six 
lashes ; and that the woman who received 
hundred and mincly one lashe? appeared 
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young, and was most cruelly flogged : That 
all the negroes were flogged by two expert 
whippers : That Mr. Edward Huggins, jun. 
and Mr. Peter Huggins were present at the 
time the negroes were punished : That Dr. 
Cassin was present when some of the negroes 
were whipped, and when a man received 
two hundred and forty-two lashes. 

John Burke, Jun. 
Sworn before me, this 3\st Jan. 1810, at 
the Secretary's Office. 

W. Laurence. 


This testimony is corroborated by the 
oaths of Dr. Andrew Moore Crosse, Peter 
Butler, William Keepe, Joseph Laurence, 
and George Abbott. 

Not only whips and chains were used 
by this inhuman wretch, but collars armed 
with iron spikes: his doctrine is—it is 
cheaper to buy negroes than to breed them: 
the unhappy sufferers seek refuge in death: 
two have been taken out of a cistern, with 
their chains about them. ‘This man, 
this Huggins, was tried for these crimes, 
and acauiTrep: but, by what kind of 
people was he acquitted? This may be 
answered by an extract of a letter 
From Governor Elliot, to the Earl of Liver- 

poo! ; dated Antigna, Nov. 21, 1810, 

...... The governments of the smaller Islands 
were formed in times when many of the pro- 
prietors lived upon their estates, and the 
white population was, in some instances, 
perhaps ten times as numerous as it now is. 
Of the few white inhabitants, who remain, 
managers, overseers, self-created lawyers, 
self-educated physicians, and adventurous 
merchants, with lite real capital and scanty 
credit, compose the greatest part. The ac- 
quirements of education, among many of 
this description of persons, are very unequal 


to the task cf taking a share in the govern. | 


ments, The prevalence of principle, either 
moral or religious. is also, I fear, uot to be 
fairly calculated from the repetition of the 
hacknied expressions, of which an ostenta- 
tious use is frequently made in addresses, and 
on all occasions meant to meet the public eye 
at home. 

To collect from such a state of society, 
men fit to be legislators, judges or jurymen, 
is perfectly impracticable. Individual in- 
terest--personal influence—animosity of party 
feuds, weigh down the scale of justice, and 
divert the course of legislative authority into 
acts of arbitrary and unjustifiable power, 
cloaked under the semblance, and dignified 
with the name, of constitutional acts. 


Another writer, the Hon. Mr. James 
Weekes, informs us that, 
Not in the history of the colony, even in 


early times, when the avarice of first settlers 
rendered the condition of slaves more wretch- 
ed than now, could I learn of an instance 
of such a punishment for such an offence. 
That there was not any modern instance to 
be compared to it. 


The second of these papers relates to a 
most atrocious series of barbarities. — 
It was communicated to Governor Elliot, 
while at Antigua; but the facts related 
took place,at Tortola. Of these there 
was ainple proof to bring home the guilt 
| to the criminal ; and had he escaped cone 
| demnation for the one named in his ine 
dictment, a dozen others were laid to his 
charge; and capable of being supported 
by legal proof. The depositions are too 
long for our insertion : we can only select 
a few passages, by way of abstract. 


[March 4, in 51st Geo. IIL] 

Percen Georges, of the island of Tortola, 
a free woman of colour, swears to the death 
by whipping of several slaves —Yom Boiler. 
—Prosper. — Cuffy. — This deponent has 
known the said Hodge to order, at different 
times, kettles of boiling water, prepared for 
the purpose of pouring said water down the 
throats of the negroes who had offended him ; 
Margaret the cook, and E/se a washer, were 
served so; that they lived some time after in 
a miserable condition, always complaining of 
their stomachs until their deaths ; that they 
never got better but died. Saw a child about 
ten years of age, named ZJ'amson, with the 
skin all off, and learnt by general report on 
the estate from the negroes, that said child 
had been, by order of said Hodge, dipped 


into a copper of boiling liquor. 


Stephen Me Keough, in the island of Tor- 
tola, planter, swears to the death of Wel- 
come.—Jupiter, wlio was burnt in the mouth 
with an hot iron, and shortly after died. Of 
Peter, a.freeman, ind others. 

On deponent’s coming into the yard of said 
Hodge, when he was present inflicting such 
cruelties, the whip has stopped until his de- 
parture, after which he has heard it going on 
until he has reached the works, and some- 
times for an hour after. 

This deponent saith, that the term 
“* close quarters” used by said Hodge, means 
the most cruel and severe mode of cartwhipe 
ping, as the whip is shortened and goes all 
round the body, cutting every part, particu. 
larly the stomach and belly, making no noise, 
which he believes to have been an inducee 
ment with said Hodge to practise it. 

That he this deponent has occasionally gone 
to the sick-house belonging to said Hodge, to 


put ‘* prisoners” (as suid Hodge called his 
B3 
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negroes who had offended )) m) 1n the bilboes 
or stocks, but that he wes not able to stay 
Inside of said house, owime io the offensive 
smell proceeding from ihe wounds oec:sioned 
by cartwhippings on ae .roes therein confined ; 
that he has often see the sick nurse washing 
and dressing such wounds as he considered 
corrupted. And further this deponent saith, 
that he hath known the said Hodge to order, 
and in his presence, and in the presence of 
him this deponent, the little small Mulatto 
children on his estate, alou/ mime years of 
ege, to be tasen up by the heels and dipped 
into tubs of water holding frou: fourteen to 
twenty gallons, with their heads downwards, 
and with their heads under water, to be kept 
uniil they became stifled, then taken out aad 
suffered to recover and breathe, and then im- 
mediately to be treated in the same manner, 


and so repeatedly treated, until this deponent | 


hath seen them stagger and fall, when said 
Hodge hath ordered them to be taken up and 
suspended to a tree by their hands ued toge- 
ther, and in such situation cartwhipped for 
some time at close quarters, as he calls it ; 
but that said Hodge was not aware that he, 
this deponent, or any other free person, was 
seeing such cruelty. 

That Bella, a small Mulatto child, reputed 
to be the natural child of said Hodge, by his 
female slave Peggy (then about cight years of 
age, as this deponent believes) was repeatedly 
cartwhipped by order of said Hodge ; and this 
deponent further saith, he hath sore than 
once seen the said Hodge strike said child 
with a stick upon her head, and break her 
head, and hath repeatedly seen him kick ber 
so violently in the lower part of her belly, as 
to send her several feet on the ground, from 
whence he this deponent thought she never 
again would rise. 

When he this deponent went the first time 
to live on said Hodge's estate, was upon 
it a fine gang of able negrovs, about one hun- 
dred or more in number, hui that when the 
last wile of said Hodze dies, that number 
was so reduced by erncity, and absconding in 
consequence of cruelty, that negroes enough 
were not io be found on the estate sufficient 
to dig her grave ; and that therefore this de- 
ponent, with Daniel Ross, esquire, one of 
his majesty's justices, now present taking this 
deposition, assisted in digging the grave of 
the said Mistress Hodge. 

That from the length of time, this depo- 
nent cannot now remember all the names of 
the negroes who have died in consequence of 
the crueltics of said Hodge, but knows the 
number to be grea: ; and that sometimes éhree 
or four have thereby died in the course of a 
day and night. .. « « 

Deponent lastly saith, that he knows that 
many other people died on the said estate, in 


eousequence of the very severe punishment | 


they had received, but he does not recollect 
the names of any of them: he has lived with 
Mr. Hodge, at different times, for about three 
years, during which time he is satistied that 
the said Hodge lost sixty negroes at least by 
the severity of his punisnuenis: deponent 
believes that only oxe negro died a natural 
death during that time. 

Governor Elliot writes to the Earl of 
Liverpool from Tortola, May 3, 1811 :— 

Te wial took plice April29, and lasted 
| from ien o'clock in the moruing till half past 
five o’clock in the morning of the 30th. The 
jury brough! in their verdict, Guilty, about 
half past seven that morning, when sentence 
| of death was pronounced from the Bench, 
and the executioy fixed for Wednesday the 
‘eighth insiaut. The Cuaief Justice has since 
delivered to me the enclosed record of the 
trial, from which your Jordship will be pleased 
to observe, that a majority of the jury have 
recommended the prisoner to mercy, but 
without such recommendation having been 
seconded by any of the judges. 

The prisoner was found guilty upon an in- 
dictinent for the murder of Prosper. 


. . 


Tortola, Oth May 1811. 
My Lord,—The sentence of death, passed 
upov Arthur Hodge on the 30th ult. for the 
murder of one of his siaves, was carried into 
execution yesterday, the 8th instant. 

Since bis condeinnation, martial law has 
been put in force from sun-set to sun-rise 
every day ; and the militia having heen em- 
| bodied, after I had signed the requisite coms 
missions, remained ou permanent duty. As 
there were very few arms at ‘heir disposal, I 
requested Captain Russell, commanding his 
majesty’s ship Cygnet, to spare as many from 
that ship for their use as he could ; with 
which request he most obligingly complied. 
I also concerted with him for the eventual 
landing of a number of marines and armed 
seamen, in order to support the civil power. 

Upon the morning of the 8th instant, I 
fixed head quariers at the Court-house, where 
Tassembied the council for the purpose of 
taking their advice the more readily, and of 
acting with premptitude in case of any emer- 
gency. It is with great satisfaction I am now 
to acquaint your lordship, that, in consequence 
of these measures, all the proceedings upon 
this melancholy occasion were conducted with 
perfect regularity, and that no disturbance of 
any kind took place: neither was I necessi- 
tated to call for any assistance from his ma- 
jesty’s ship Cygnet, in support of the civil 
power—a contingency I anxiously wished to 
avoid. 

The state of irritation, and I may almost 
say, of anarchy, in which I have found this 


| 

| 
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colony, rendered the above measures indis- | 
pensable for the preservation of tranquillity, } 
and for insuring the due execution of the 
fatal sentence of the law against the late Ar- 
thur Hodge. Indeed, it is but too probable 
that, without my presence here as Comman- 
der in Chief, in a conjuncture so replete with | 
“i animosity, unpleasant occurrences might 
ave ensued.—lI have the honour, &c. 
(Signed) H. | 


From the Ear! of Liverpool to Governor E/- 

fiot ; dated Downing Strect, June 20, 

1811. | 

Sir,—-I am commanded by his Royal 
Highness the Paince Recent, to convey to | 
you the high satisfaction he has derived from | 
your anxious endeavours, on this occasion, to 
secure impartial justice on the trial, and the 
solemn execution of the seritence ; and his 
full approbation of your conduct, in not per- 
mitting the intercession of the individuals, 
who partly composed the jury by which Mr. 
Hodge was tried, to suspend the termination | 
of that iniquitous career which he had but | 
too long been suffered to pursue. 


I have received the further command of his 
Royal Highness the Prince Recent, to 
desire that you will take an opportunity of 
publicly assuring the Council and Assembly 
of the Virgin islands, that his Royal Highness 
has had the greatest pleasure in witnessing 
their anxiety to co-operate with you in the 
cause of humanity and justice; and you will 
acquaint them, on the part of his Royal 
Highness, that his Royal Highness cannot 
receive from them a more flattering assurance 
of their regard to the wishes of their Sove- 
reign, and of the interest they feel in support- 
ing the honour of the British name, than 
their anxious endeavours to ameliorate the | 
condition of that class of beings whose bitter | 
and dependent lot entitles them to every pro- 
tection and support.—I have the honour to | 
be, &c. 


(Signed) Liverpoov. 


We leave these distressing histories, | 
with the reflections which crowd our 
minds on perusing them ; we can add no- 
thing to the sanction given by his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent. We have | 
expected additional information from the | 
other islands about to be visited by Gover- 
nor Elliot ; [but it is not come to hand]. 
One of the trials has been published; but 
we have purposely confined our notice to 
the parliamentary papers. 


We turn now to a more pleasiag sub- 
ject: What ought the humanity of Britons 
to be, when ¢Ais is the humanity of Spa- 
niards ? 


inflicted on Negro Slaves in the West-Indies. 


ABSTRACT OF THE ROYAL ORDINANCE OR 
CEDULA, FOR THE GOVERNMENT AND 
PROTECTION OF SLAVES, IN SPAN« 
ISH COLONIES. 


1. Education.—Every one who has slaves, 
is obliged to instruct them in the principles of 
the Roman Catholic religion, and io the ne= 
cessary truths, in order that they may be bape 
tized within the year of their residence in My 
Dominions ; taking care to explain to them 
the Christian Doctrine every holyday. The 
owners of the estate shall be at the expense of 
maintaining a priest to say mass to them, and 
to explain to them the Christian Doctrine, as 
likewise to administer the Holy Sacrament, 
not only on such days when he is obliged to 
do it, Lut likewise whenever he is wanted. 

2. Food and Clothes.—Femates are sup- 
posed to earn their own bread at the age of 
twelve, and males at that of fourteen, until 
which period, the justices of the districts, the 
magistrates, and syndic or recorder, as pros 
tector of the slaves, shall fix the quantity and 
quality of their food, clothes, and linen. 
Which determination shall be fixed upon the 
door of the town-honse, and the churches, 
and the oratories or hermitages of the estates, 
that no one may plead ignorance. 

3. Occupation.—The first and principal 
occupation of slaves must he agriculture. 
The justices of towns and villages shall regu 


| late the work to be done in the course of the 
| day, and they shall have two hours to them- 


selves, to be employed in manufactures or 
other occupations, for their own advantage ; 
none to work who are sixty years old, or 
younger than seventeen ; masters con’~.bate 
two dollars yearly for their domestic seivice. 

4. Diversions. —On holydays, when mase 
ters cannot ollige nor permit their slaves to 
work, after they have heard Mass and the 
Christian Doctrine explained to them, the 
said masters or their stewards shall allow 
the slaves to divert themselves innocently in 
their presence, but they shall not allow them 
to be amongst those of the other estates, nor 
even with the females, hindering them from 
excess in drinking, end taking care that their 
diversions are ended before prayer time. 

5. Halbitations and Infirmary.—All mas- 
ters of slaves must give them habitations, dise 
tant those of the men from those of the 


' women, if they are vot married; and they 
must be commodious and sufficient to defend 


them from the inclemeucies of the weather, 
with beds, blankets, and every thing neces- 
sary. Each man shall have his own bed, and 
there shall be no more than two in a room ; 
another habitation separated from the rest, 
which must be warm and commodious, shall 
be destined for the sick, who must be assisted 
with every thing necessary by their masters ; 
if they wish to send them to the hospital, 
they shall contribute a daily sum, which shall 
B4 
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be determined by the justices, for their assist- 
ance. If any of them die, it isthe master’s 
obligation to pay the charges of the funeral. 

6. Old Men, and Sick.—Slaves who, on 
account of old age or illness, are not able to 
work, must be maintained by their masters. 

7. Marriages.—The masters of slaves must 
not allow the unlawful intercourse of the two 
sexes, but must encourage matrimony. The 
wife, if from another person’s distant estate, 
shall follow her husband, whose master shall 
buy her ata fair valuation ; if he refuse, the 
master of the wife shall have the same faculty. 

8. Ob/igations and Punishment. — Slaves 
must obey and respect their masters and the 
stewards, and perform the work which is given 
them io do, or must be punished, either by 
the master of the estate or by his steward, 
with prison, chains, or lashes, which must not 
exceed the number of TWENTY-FIVE, and 
those must be GIVEN THEM IN SUCH A MAN- 
NER AS NOT TO CAUSE ANY CONTUSION OR 
EFFUSION OF BLOOD. 

9. Greater Punishments.-—Greater crimes 
to be bronght before the justice, and tribunals. 

10. Misconduct of Masters and Stewards. 
—The master, or his steward, who does not 
fulfil what is ordered, as to the education, ali- 
ments, clothes, diversions, habitations, &c. 
of slaves, or who should forsake their chil- 
dren, and those that are old and sickly, shall 
be fined fifty dollars for the first time, one 
hundred for the second, and two hundred for 
the third ; the master to pay for his steward. 
Masters or stewards guilty of excess in pun- 
ishing the slaves, causing them contusion, ef- 
fusion of blood, or mutilation of members, 
besides paying the before-mentioned fines, 
shall be prosecuted as criminals. The slave 
shall not be restored to his master, who shall 
be obliged to allow him a daily sam, which 
shall be fixed upon by the justice, for his 
maintenance and clothes during the remain- 
der of his life, paying it every three mouths 
in advance. 

Of injuring Siaves.—Sirangers mal- 
treating slaves, to suffer as those who injure 
free people. 

12. List of Slaves.—The master of slaves 
shall be obliged every year to deliver in to the 
justice of the town or village, alist signed 
and sworn to by them, of all the slaves which 
they have, with distinction of sexes and ages, 
in order that the notary of the town-house 
may take account of them ina separate book 
at the town-house, with the list presented 
by the master, who, whenever any of his 
slaves die or absent themselves from his estate, 
must inform the justice of it, within the 
term of three days, that by order of the at- 
torney-general it may be noted in the book, in 
order to avoid all suspicion of having been 
kil/ed ; and if the master does not fulfil this, 


he shall be obliged fully to prove either the 


absence of the slave or his natural death, for 
on the contrary, a law-suit will be com- 
menced against him. 

13. Information obtained.—Priests who go 
to the estates to explain to them the Christian 
Doctrine and to say Mass, shall obtain infor- 
mation from the said slaves how they are 
treated ; in order that they may give a secret 
and reserved notice of it to the attorney-gene- 
ral (the said priests shall not be answerable 
for any thing, even if the complaints were 
not just), the attorney-general may demand 
from the justice to nominate an individual of 
the town-house, or another person of approved 
conduct to investigate the business. 

People of good characters and conduct shall 
be appointed by the justices and magistrates 
to visit the estates ¢hree times a year, The 
justices and attorney-general, as protectors of 
slaves, will be made answerable for neglect. 

14. Chest of Fines.—Fines are to be laid 
on those who do not fulfil My Royal Orders ; 
the ptoduce shall be employed in the necessary 
means of making them to be observed, neither 
can there be a single maravedts taken out of 
a chest with three keys for any other purpose. 

Published at Aranjuez, May 31, 1789. 
Extract from the Report from the Commitiee 
appointed to consider of the expediency 
of supplying our West-India Colonies 
with free Labourers from the East. 

The general result of their Enquiries may 
be comprised under the following heads : 

Ist. ‘That there prevails amongst the Male 
population of China, a great disposition to 
emigrate ; but that they almost universally 
emigrate with the intention of returning to 
their own country, and that a considerable 
number do poi return. 

edly. ‘That the Chinese Emigrants have 
uniformly conducted themselves with the 
greatest propriety and order, and have been 
peculiarly instrumental in promoting the im- 
wastage of those countries to which they 

ave emigrated. 

3dly. ‘That such emigration, however, is 
contrary to the laws of China; although its 
existence to a great extent seems to imply, 
that those laws are not strictly enforced. 

Supposing the Chinese might be inclined 
to extend their emigrations to the West In- 
dies,—any project of this description would 
be attended with no inconsiderable diffi 
culties: the most important would be the 
procuring Females to accompany the Male 
emigrants ;—~If the jealousy of the Chinese 
Government should be excited by any sys 
tematic attempt to promote the evasion of the 
laws of that country ; it might produce conse- 
quences very injurious to the interests of 
British commerce :—they therefore do not 
consider themselves as authorized, in the 
present state of the question, to recommend 


any specific plan to the Legislature. 
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A Journey through Persia, Armenia and 
Asia Minor, to Constantinople, in the 
Years 1808 and 1809; in which is in- 
cluded, some Account of the Proceedings 
of His Majesty’s Mission, under Sir Har- 
ford Jones, Bart. K. C. to the Court of 
the King of Persia. By James Morier, 
Esq. His Majesty's Secretary of Embassy 
to the Court of Persia; with twenty-five 
Engravings from the Designs of the An- 
thor; a Plate of Inscription, and three 
Maps. Royal Qto. Pp. 438. Price £3. 3s. 
Longman and Co., London: 1811. 


The importance of distant colonies 
to the parent state has been differently 
estimated by politicians equally respecta- 
ble for intelligence and judgment, Some 
have thought them rather impediments 
than aids to general prosperity: others 
have regarded them as perennial sources 
of wealih and industry. Perhaps, on this 
subject as on most others extremes are to 
be avoided. They, certainly, multiply 
the apprehensions of those who guide the 
helm of state: and while they continue 
popular, they must in their turn 
engage the anxieties of that public from 
whence they originated. The British 
trade to India was of magnitude from 
the very first, and before the British 
Government was established in India, 
the concerns of the company were ex- 
tensive: by degrees the power of this 
body of merchants embraced a landed in- 
terest; and at length, it rules over the 
greater part of those dominions, from the 
native Sovereigns of which it formerly 
solicited protection. As it acquired pro- 
vince after province, the Empires on 
which it bordered became of increasing 
importance, and the necessity of main- 
taining a good understanding with them, 
was daily more and more obvious, Even 
accident might produce alarming conse- 
quences; of which we need no other 
proof than that of a few Seapoy deser- 
ters from the company’s forces, which 
serving in the army of Nepaul (then op- 

osed to the Chinese) being mistaken for 
British auxiliaries produced an irritation 
in the Court of Pekin, to which we may, 
greatly, if not principally, attribute the 
failure of Lord Macartney’s embassy. A 
collision with the troops of China was an 
event scarcely within the bounds of poli- 
tical foresight; but, if that took place, 


Mr. Morier’s Journey through Persia, Armenia, te: 
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the lesson was so much the stronger in 
respect to nations, which compared to 
the Chinese were contiguous. Persia, 
from its situation has important connections 
with India; but, to increase its natural 
importance (as we well know), since 
the French have been expelled from India, 
they have employed every artifice, to per- 
vert the Court of Persia to their purpose 
of destroying the British Asiatic Empire. 
By intrigue, they intended to open the 
way for force: unable to send troops by 
sea, the crafty foe was induced to in- 
stitute preparatives for feeling his way 
by land. As the first of these he dis- 
patched various missions to the Persian 
Emperor. Not baffled by his failure in 
Egypt, he commissioned M, Jouannin 
(who was long reported to be dead, and 
was mourned for as such by his family) to 
move the Persian Court, which sent an 
envoy, Mirza Rega, in 1805, who cons 
cluded a treaty with France, at Finken- 
stein, in 1807.* To render these measures 
effectual the French ruler directed a 
more regular and consequential mission 
to Persia, at the head of which was Gen, 
Gardanne. To oppose this, Sir Harford 
Jones was dispatched from England, and 
happily accomplished the purpose, of ex- 
pelling the insidious foe. 

A scheme so mighty as these preliminary 
proceedings implied, could uot escape 
publicity. French vanity would have dis- 
closed it, if British vigilance had not des 
tected it. It was known and watched, 
The PanokamMa took some pains, and 
was at considerable expences, to develope 
the plan; and to obtain intelligence by 
which it might be frustrated.¢ We may 
be allowed to say, that in this we receive 
ed assistance froma French General Offi- 
cer of the first talents;—and further, 
that though the Moniteur accused us of 
** displaying to France the facilities af 
“an overland Route to India,” yet we 


* Tt is not uninteresting to know the ex- 
treme attention which Buonaparte paid to his 
Persian guests. He lodged the embassador 
and his suite in a house adjacent to his own 
at Finkenstein, and every day used to walt 
in amongst them, take them by the hand, 
and use every little art to conciliate their af+ 
fections. 


+ Compare Panorama, Vol. IIT. pp. 121, 
190, 1330. Vol. LY. p. 4, where is given a 
coloured map, shewing the extent of our Ta- 
dian Empire, the bordering Powers, &c. 
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presume to think that prudence and duty 
controuled our concealments equally with 
our disclosures. We then intimated 
that one authentic source of our inform- 
ation was the emperor Paul himself. He 
was very fond of meditating the plan pre- 
sented to his mother, for this purpose ; 
and he made it fora time his constant 
companion, day after day. We have also 
ventured to suggest, as occasion served, 
that according to our information, the 
private articles of the treaty of Tilsit,— 
atreaty of no ordinary nature, and 
fated to meet no ordinary obstructions,— 
were not without reference to this un- 
dertaking. 

The volume before us, is the history 
of the mission of Sir Harford Jones, while 
Mr. Morier, the Secretary, was with it: 
for, after the signature of a treaty be- 
tween Britain and Persia, Mr. M. was 
dispatched with that document to Europe, 
leaving Sir Harford behind him. And 
in fact, Sir Harford is but lately returned 
to England ; on the very shores of which 
(at tue Needles) he had the misfortune to 
suffer shipwreck ; and to lose almost the 
whole of his valuable collections in Asia. 

The editor of this work is Mr. Ri. H. 
Inglis, a gentleman well qualified for the 
office; who has discharged his duty 
with fidelity and talent. From the mo- 
desty which describes the volume as 
«* meant merely as provisional,” and the 
author so far from entertaining the pre- 
sumption that it will class with the valua- 
ble pages of “* Chardin, Le Bruyn, Han- 
way, Niebuhr and Olivier,” we beg 
leave to dissent. It forms a very accep- 
table addition to our information respecting 
Persia; it does not offend us with its aftec- 
tation ; but states the reflections and ob- 
servations of the writer [always except- 
ing a few French terms, as provisional, in 
the foregoing quotation] in easy language, 
and with direct effect. 

Political manceuvres, Statistical informa- 
tion, and Antiquarian research, are the 
leading topics of this volume. A veil of 
concealment very properly shades the first ; 
not less from a consideration of causes 
personal to the ambassador, than of im- 
pediments not to have been expected, 
from the quarter whence they occurred. 

We may be allowed, however, to re- 
cord a curious scene in the Annals of Di- 

lomacy ; in which we know not whether 
most to admire perseverance or languor. 
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The conferences of the Plenipotentiaries 
were carried on at times with the warmest 
contentions, at other times interrupted by the 
loudest Jaughter on the most indifferent sub- 
jects. One night the parties had sat so long, 
and had talked so much without producing 
conviction on either side, that the Plenipo- 
tentiaries by a sort of un-official eompact, 
fell asleep. The Prime Minister and the 
Ameen-ed- Dowlah snored aloud in one place, 
and the Envoy and I stretched ourselves along 
in another. Though on the very first night 
of the discussions, the parties had separated 
with a full conviction that every thing was 
settled ; and though the Prime Minister hime 
self, laving his hand on the Envoy’s shoulder, 
had said to him, ** You have already coms 
pleted what the King of England himself in 
person conld not have done ;” yet the very 
next conference, they came forwards with 
pretensions alike new and extravagant. At 
the close of that meeting, however, the Chief 
| Secretary was appointed to bring the treaty 

written fair to the Envoy on the nilowing 
| morning. Instead of this, the Prime Mi- 
| nister sent a large citron, and inquired after 
the Envoy’s health. On another occasion, 
the Persian Plenipotentiaries swore that every 
thing should be as tle Knvoy wished, and 
instantly wrote out a corresponding form of 
Treaty, to which (rather than start a dill 
cnlty about indifferent worc:) he assented. 
They were then so anxious tiat he should 
immediately attend them to the King’s Sum- 
mer Palace to sign, that they wonid not give 
him time to translate it ints English ; he 
however refused to sign a Persian treaty, tll 
the English copy was ready. They so little 
expected this refusal, that they had already, 
by the King’s desire, sent thirty mule-loads 
of fruits, sherbets, and sweetineats to cele- 
brate the event at the new palace ; and were 
of course displeased and disappointed. At 
another time, in the middle of a very serious 
conversation, the Prime Minister stopped 
short, and asked the Envoy very coolly to 
tell him the history of the world from the 
creation. ‘This was intended as a joke upon 
one of the Secretaries, who was then writing 
the annals of the reign of the present King. 
On another oceasion, in which the same mi- 
| nister was deeply and personally interested, 
| and in which be invoked every thing sacred 
| to attest his veracity, and convince the En- 
voy, (now, ‘* by the head of the King;” 
then, ‘* by Mecca ;” then, ‘* bythe Sa/t of 
Fatu Avi Suay”) he turned to me in a 
pause of his discourse, and asked if L were 
married, and begun some absurd story. 


Our readers may be curious to know 
the fate of the French embassy :—we 
gratify them by the following extracts, 

| passim. 
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The French Embassador was already dis- 
missed ; and in a few days the king sent an 
order to the remainder of the legation to quit 
Teheran iminediately. The people were then 
as inveterate against the Paneh as they had 
before been disposed to court them. When 
Messrs. JouANNIN and NerciaT prepared to 
obey this order, and were leaving the city, the 
mule-drivers (hired by the King for the con- 
veyance of their baggage, and sent forwards 
in the usual form) stopped at the gate, and 
cutting the lading from their beasts, threw 
every thing upon the ground, and ran off. 
One of the Frenchmen struck a mule-driver 
in the breast with his dagger. 

Armaghanch is included in the Bolouk 
of Hamzé. Inthe town there is a square 
fort. In the room, into which we were 
introduced, there were several European in- 
scriptions, mostly in Russian, but one in 
Latin, written I suspect by a Frenchman's 
pencil, and worthy therefore tobe transcribed, 
as displaying the spirit and temper with 
which they left the country : 

*« VENIMUS, VIDIMUS, ET MALEDIXIMUS 

PERSIDI ; 
REGIQUE, AUL#Q} 
POPULOQ 

SCRIBEBANT IDIBUS APRILIS, 1809***,” 

M. Jovannin and his companion indeed, 
by all the accounts which I received iw fol- 
lowing the line of their route, had no greater 
reason to be satisfied with their accommoda- 
tions on the road, than with the mode of 
their leaving Teheran. We were told at 
Sultaniéh, that no one there would farnish 
them with mules to transport their baggage, 
and they were obliged to be content with 
asses. 

The French had not only, according to 
their custom, interfered with the Shah's 
officers, but they had failed in obtaining 
an armistice between the Russians and 
Persians, after continued assurances and 
repeated applications for that purpose: the 
Russian general answered, “ he was or- 
dered by his master to fight ; and he would 
fight.” Their fallacies in reporting at the 
Persian court,the death of the King of Eng- 
land ; with the preponderance, and naval 
victories, of their own nation, were also 
detected on the arrival of Sir Harford ; and 
the Persian minister desired to obtain En- 
glish Zooks, and English intelligence, as 
he could procure from Russia and from 
France nothing but lies. 

Quitting Politics, we direct our atten- 
tion to the country and its inhabitants. 

M. Morier’s account of the present 
state of Persia, is not sufficiently flatter- 
ing to induce us to emigrate thither in 
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search of terrestrial felicity. It is fertile 
only in parts: it is healthy only in parts. 
Misery is the lot of the greater portion of 
its inhabitants, who, if their lands pro- 
duce enough for their subsistence with 
frugality, are comparatively well off in 
the world. Persia is deficient in water : 
the plains are 11] cultivated : the mountains 
are arid. The population is scattered ; 
and though the people be ingenious, ob- 
serving, and naturally intelligent, yet 
their manners, their arts, the mianifesta- 
tions of their mental powers, are greatly 
— what they might be, and ought to 

Mr. M. goes so far as to say, that the 
alarmists ot Leadenhall Street may sleep 
| without discomposure on their beds, so 
far as concerns the progress of a great 
French and Russian force through Persia. 
They would never be able to collect maga- 
zines to sunply an army with food ; and 
should they trust to casual tindings, they 
must starve ; as the couniry does not pro- 
duce provisions beyond the wants of the 
inhabitants, and barely equal to the de- 
mand. Such is the state of the southern 
provinces, especially, up which the em- 
bassy moved in its progress to Teheran. 

In his travels homeward Mr. Morier 
passed through provinces of a better de~ 
scription ; he admired some of the pros- 
pects which from time to time occurred, 
and some of the districts appeared to him 
fertile enough. Nevertheless, they suffer 
by comparison with the productive regions 
under the Turkish government; and even 
the Persians, though immoveable as North 
American Indians on most occasions (such 
is their spirit of rivalship with the Turks),. 
yet acknowledged that it was pity so fine 
a country was condemned to such accursed 
‘dominion ; and that, it would be a para- 
dise in the hands of Persians, 

This degraded condition is attributable 
in a great measure to those incessant con- 
vulsions produced in the course of the 
last century by numerous competitors 
for the Sovereignty. After the assassina- 
tion of Nadir Shah, the most formidable 
pretender to the throne was Mahomed 
Hassan Khan, head of the Cadjar tribe ; 
who was opposed by Kerim Khan, under 
pretence of supporting the rights of Is- 
mael, a lineal descendant of the Seffi fa- 
mily, then a child. Kerim was of ob- 
scure birth ; but familiarized with trou- 
bles, and hardened by his military pro- 
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fession. He eventually overcame Ma- 
homed Khan, who fled, and was killed 
in Mazanderan. He settled at Shiraz in 
3755: and made that city his capital. 
He died a natural death,—a rare event !— 
in March 1779. His sons, his brothers, 
and other relatives maintained a bloody 
struggle for supremacy, during fourteen 
years, till the fortunes of the family were 
overwhelmed in the defeat of Loof Ali 
Khan, in 1704, and dominion was trans- 
ferred to the conqueror, Aga Mahommed 
Khan, the particulars of whose case, 
may be found in our third volume, p 20. 
——Fatteh Ali Shah, the present King 
is his nephew. He has made Teheran 
his capital; to be nearer his opponents 
the Russians, wko meet him in arms in 
Georgia, and the adjoining provinces, 

Sept. 12, 1808, the embassy left 
Bombay: anchored in Bushire roads, 
Oct. 14. Scarcely had they taken up 
their quarters at the resident's house, 
ere they had an opportunity of observing 
the manners of the country in which 
they were visitors. In the evening of 
Oct. 16, the Nasackchee Bashee, or 
chief executioner of the Government of 
Shiraz, arrived with orders to depose the 
present Sheick and to substitute another. 
—This was accomplished at a favoura- 
ble moment by seizure of the Sheick’s 
person; but whether the chagge were 
eminently beneficial to the town, may be 
inferred with sufficient certainty from a 
character given of this new governor by 
an Arab fisherman. ‘* What is our go- 
** vernor?—a few days ago he was a 
** merchant in the Bazar; then he was 
** our governor :—yesterday he was chain- 
** ed by the neck in prison ;—to day he 
** is our governor again :—what respect 
«* can we pay him ?—the governor that is 
** to be, was a few years ago a poor 
“* scribe; and what is worse, he is a 
“* Persian. It is clear that we Arabs 
** shall now go to the wall, and the Per- 
sians will flourish.” 

From Bushire, the embassy moved on 
to Shiraz, Dec. 30; receiving the great- 
est honours as it passed. Here one of the 
Emperor's sons, Ali Mirza, who govern- 
ei the province for his father, distinguish - 
ed them by various entertainments ; and 
appointed proper officers to attend them 
to the presence of the Emperor himself 
jn Teheran, Mr. Morier returned to 
England by way of Constantinople. He 


quitted Teheran, May 7, 1809 :—ar- 
rived at Constantinople, July 18, and 
sailed from Smyrna, with the Persian 
envoy his companion, for England, Sept.7. 

The reception given to the British am- 
bassador was pompous, and will be found 
interesting to our countrymen; but at 
present we rather incline to consider the 
more absolute novelties of the work. We 
must however introduce a short specimen, 
At Shiraz, a splendid entertainment was 
given, in which 

Besides the rope-dancer, water-spouter, 
dancing boys, and fire-eater, we had an ex- 
hibition of wrestlers, a combat of rams, and 
a sanguinary scene of a lion killing an ox. 
The wrestling was opened by two dwarfs, 
about three feetand a half in height: one 
with a beard descending to his girdle, with 
deformed arms and hands, but with strong 
and muscular legs. ‘The other, with bad 
legs, but with regular and well shaped arms, 
Both had the appearance of those animals 
represented in mythological pictures as-satyrs, 
or perhaps of the smodeus of Le Sage. 
The figure with the beard was the victor, 
and fairly tossed his antagonist into an ad- 
Joining basin of water. The profeasional 
wrestlers succeeded ; the hero of whom threw 
and diseomfited eight others, in most rapid 
succession. In this the combat of rams re« 
sembled that of the wrestlers: one bold and 
superb ram, belonging to the Prince, re- 
mained the undisputed master of the field, 
for although a great number of bis kind were 
brought to meet him, none dared to face him 
after the first butt. 

The scene of blood next begun. A poor 
solitary half-grown ox was then produced, aud 
had not long awaited his fate, when a young 
lion was conducted before us by a man, who 
led him with a rope by the neck. For some 
time he seated himself by the wall regardless 
of the feast before him. At length, urged 
by the cries of his keepers, and by the sight 
of the ox, which was taken close to him, he 
made a spring and seized his victim on the 
back. The poor brute made some efforts to 
get loose, but the lion kept fast hold, until 
he was dragged away by his keepers. Both 
were again brought before us, when the ox 
fell under a second attack of the lion. An 
order was at length given to cut the throat of 
the ox, when the lion finished his repast by 
drinking heartily of his blood. A very small 
cub of a lion, not larger than a water-spaniel 
was carried out, and the vigour with which 
he attacked the ox, was quite amusing. He 
fed upon him, after he was dead, with a re 
lish which showed how truly carniverous 
were his young propensities. This bloody 
scene was pleasing to the Persian spectators 
in general, although I thought that I per- 
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ceived some who sympathized with us for 
the helplessness of the ox. 

This scene was repeated at Teheran :— 
the rams,—the “ poor " ox, and the 
lion. It may be considered as one of the 
most striking instances of the continuat- 
on and prevalence of customs derived 
from remote antiquity. The ram was the 
ancient insignia of Persia ; was displayed 
on the coin of the country ; and, no doubt, 
was the boast of the original natives. 
Le Bruyn notices the lion and ox in his 
time, and he marks it correctly, as com- 
memorating a national incident; the 
‘* poor’ ox signifying a people overcome 
by the Persian liou. It occurs repeatedly 
in sculptures at Persepolis, and forms a 
subjeet on the medaJs ot the Macedonians 
[descendants of the Medes}. But in those 
emblematical devices, the bull has but 
one horn ; which removes it from among 
the ordinary animals of the beeve kind. 

This remarkable retention of tradition- 
ary memorials, leads us to consider the 
very interesting antiquities which form a 
distinguished feature in Mr. Morier’s vo- 
lume. Nothing short of the important 
national purposes to be answered by the 
mission, reconciles us to the haste in 
which our author surveyed them. His 
sketches are masterly and apparently cor- 
rect. We regret the absence of a few 
others, for which we now depend solely 
on Le Bruyn, especially as we incline to 
accept in part the tradition of the coun- 
try respecting them; and differ in opi- 
nion from the learned editor, in con- 
jecturing what personages they repre- 
sent. Had Mr. Morier been aware of 
the materials already applicable to this 
subject, he would not have hesitated to 
devote another hour or two to the 
necessary delineations. Mr. Inglis has 
deemed them worthy of an essay apart, 
in which he admits no doubt, that the 
King they represent, is Artaxerxes, and 
the events they commemorate are the sub- 
jugation of Valerian, the Roman Em- 
perpr, who was taken prisoner by the 
Parthians, about A. D. 260, and was held 
in captivity many years. 

Mr. Morier is the first traveller who 
has brought us acquainted with the sculp- 
tures at Shapour; these however, are 
mostly repetitions of others at Nakshi Rus- 
tam ; at least, they furnish no new train 
of argument or foundation for conjecture. 
They are caryed on the mountain of the 
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citadel: one which is perfect in all its 
parts, 
Consists of three grand compartments, the 


| central and most interesting represents a figure 


on horseback, whose dress announces a royal 
personage. His head-dress is a crown, on 
which is placed a globe ; his hair flows in 
very large and massy curls over both shoulders, 
whilst a slight mustachio just covers his up- 
per lip, and gives much expression to a couns 
tenance strongly indicative of pride and ma- 
jesty. His body is clothed with a robe which 
falls in many folds to his girdle, and then ex- 
tends itself over his thigh and legs as low as 
his ancle. A quiver hangs by his side; in 
his right hand he holds the hand of a figure 
behind him, which stands so as to cover the 
whole hind quarter of his horse, and which 
is dressed in the Roman tunic and helmet. 
A tigure, habited also in the Roman costume, 
is on its knees before the head of the horse, 
with its hands extended, and with a face be- 
traying entreaty. Under the feet of the horse 
is another figure extended, in the same attire 
and character as that of the other two Romaa 
figures. To the right of the tablet stands a 
figure (behind that in a suppliant attitudey 
with his hands also extended, but dressed in 
a different manner, and, as far as we could 
judge, with features more Egyptian than Eu- 
ropean. In the angle between the king’s 
head and the horse’s isa victory displaying 
the scroll of Fame. A figure (part of which 
is concealed by the one on its knees) come 
pletes the whole of this division. 


The merit of these figures is great :— 
the artist has so well preserved the phy- 
siognomy of the people, that Mr. Mg 
thinks the nations they represent, might 
be recognized in their present descendants. 

The tombs and sculptures at Nakshi 
Rustam are all contained in the space of 
about two hundred yards on the surface 
of steep and craggy rocks. 


More in the centre of the whole extent of 
rock, and nearly under the base of a tomb, 
is a very spirited piece of sculpture, represent- 
ing the combat of two horsemen, who are 
in the very shock of the engagement. The 
figure on the left (as the spectator fronts them) 
has an immense crown with three balls on 
the top of three pyramidical points. Another 
ball of the same sort is on his right shoulder ; 
and another on the summit of his horse's 
head. On the full stretch of his horse he 
presents his lance, which is seen to pass 
through the throat of his adversary. A 
quiver hangs by his side, and a sort of armour 
covers his middle, and the back part of his 
horse. A figure behind him, apparently his 
standard bearer, holds a kind ef ensign, 
which is @ staff crossed at the top and or- 
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namented with five balls. The remainder is | in ringlets on her shoulders, makes an ex- adc 
admirably executed, and represenis the other | pressive motion with her right hand, asif thi 
horse thrown backwards on his haunches she were saying, “ Be silent.” Between the ho 
from the shock of the first cavalier’s onset, | two principal figures, are introduced two very cir 
and the spear of his rider broken. ‘The | diminished beings, who do not reach higher bre 
helinet, with which the second horseman’s | than the knees of their colossal companions. anc 
head is crowned, is more Grecian than any | In dress they differ materially from each other, wh 
which I saw among the ruins ; and the whole, ; and one holds a long staff. “ To the left, on anc 
though much effaced, is execated with bet- | a fragment of the rock, is the bust of a fis Jatt 
ter proportions and effect than any of the | gure, who also holds his hand in a beckoning ( 
others. and significant posture. The largest of these cess 
After this I was delighted and surprised to | figures I reckoned to be ten feet in height ; con 
find an exact copy, though in a gigantic | the small ones two feet eight inches. The hol 
scale, of the subject at Skapour, with one | whole of this is so much disfigured, that it Pou 
person in a Roman dress on his knees before | is difficult to ascertain its various and sins mel 
the horse’s head, and another whose hands | gular details. are 
are seized by the rider. Under the horse's In the saine recess, and to the left of this equ 
belly is a long Greek inscription, of which I | sculptured rock, forming an angle with it, is \ 
could make out only a few characters. There | another monument in a much higher state of and 
are, besides, other characters similar to those _ preservation ; parts of it indeed have suffered to} 
at Shapour. | so little, that they appear to be fresh at this ably 
Next to this, is a senlpture containing three | day from the chissel. The same royal per- tion 
figures: the one in the middle has a crown | sonage, so often represented with a a“? on my 
and globe on his head ; his right hand is ex- his head, and seated on horseback, here scul 
tended towards a female figure on his left, | forins the principal character of the groupe. ow! 
and they both grasp a ring. The third figure, | His face, indeed, has been completely des- Toya 
which stands behind the male one in the | troyed by the Mahomedans, but the orna- wh 
middle, is defaced and is apparently only an | ments of his person and_ those of his horse, ditic 
attendant. | (more profusely bestowed re: both, than on bet 
any of the similar figures which we had seen) a sy 
: Some days afterwards Mr. Bf. was gra- | are likewise more accurately preserved. They Ru: 
tified with another discovery. He says, | merit a particular description ; because as the i; 
I was called from this spot by a Chatter composition was probably designed to repre- Pers 
sent by the Envoy to conduct me to some | sent the king in his greatest state, every part thes 
sculptures, which he bad himself seen, (about | of his dress is distinctly delineated. I assign eS 
four miles from the place on the same moun- | this subject to the sculpture, because no other ema 
tain of Persepolis,) by the side of the road | personage of rival dignity appears in the in ¢ 
to Ispahan. 1 found them indeed worthy of | piece ; and because the attitude of the chief it is 
the minutest investigation, as no preceding | announces parade and command; for he him 
traveller has deseribed them with any suffi- | presents a full face to the spectator, and nity 
cient accuracy. ‘They are situated inare- his right hand, though now much mu- sour 
cess of the mountain, formed by projecting tilated, still rests on his side to indicate Pers 
and picturesque rocks. ‘The sculpture facing | his ease and his independence. Nine figures, prof 
the road is composed of seven colossal figures of which the first is nine feet high, wait be- oak 
and two small ones. The two principal cha- | hind bim ; and, from the marks of respect on 
racters are placed in the centre; the one to in which they stand, can be attendants only rete 
the left is the same (not in position indeed, | on his grandeur. On each side of his head beca 
but in general circumstance) as that which | swells an immense circumference of curls ; eann 
we had so often seen represented at Shapour | he wears an embossed necklace, which fails pect 
and Nakshi Rustam. He has the distinguish- | low on his breast, and is therefore, perhaps, learr 
ing globe on bis head, and offers a ring to | rather the upper termination of his garment; gher 
the opposite figure ; who, seizing it with | but its counterpart, an ornament of the same 
his right hand, holds a staff or club in his description round the waist, is certaioly a 
lett. Behind the personage with the globe, | girdle. His cloak is fastened on his left 
are two figures, one of whom, with a young | breast by two massive clasps. A rich belt is 
and pleasing face holds the fan, the customary | carried from his right shoulder to his left hip, 
ensign of dignity ; and the other, with hard | across an under girment, which, from the 
aud marked features, and a beard, rests on | extreme delicacy of its folds, appears to be P 
the pommel of bis sword with one hand, and | formed of a very fine cloth or muslin. The the ¢ 
beckons with the other. Behind the chief | drapery of some loose trowsers, which cover ae 
on the right, are two figures, which from | his legs down to the very ancles, displays king 
the feminine cast of their countenance ap- | equal delicacy, and is probably, therefore, of ontiu 
pear to be women ; one wears an extraor- the same texture. From the ancles a sort of {of k 
dinary cap, and the other, whose hair falls | bandage extends itself in flowing folds, and 
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adds a rich finish to the whole. On the 
thigh there appears to hang a dagger. The 
horse is splendidly accoutred with chains of a 
circular ornament: his length, from the 
breast to the tail, is seven feet two inches ; 
and on the chest is a Greek inscription, of 
which the letters are about an inch in height, 
and correspond in form with those of the 
latter empire. 

Opposite to this sculpture, in the same re- 
cess and on the right of the first, is another, 
containing the same two figures on horseback, 
holding a ring, which we had seen at Sha- 
pour and at Naksht Rustam, On the general 
merit of these remains, 1 may say, that they 
are superior to those at Nakshi Rustam, aud 
equal to those at Shaponr. 

When I had sketched these monuments, 
and completed my observations, I hastened 
‘to join my party, who were then consider- 
ably advanced. A man who filled some sta- 
tion about the camp joined me. He asked 
my opinion on the probable design of these 
sculptures, and when I had told him my 
own conceptions, he assured me, that the 
royal personage here also was Rustam ; and 
when I reminded him that their own tra- 
ditional King, Jemsueep, might possibly 
be the hero, he replied in the true spirit of 
a system, ‘* JeMSHEED was but the slave of 
Rustam.” 


Rustam is, no doubt, the Hercules of 
Persia; and had Mr. M. allowed due an- 
thority to his symbols, he would have 
justified the tradition which finds Hercules 
in these figures, And if this be correct, 
it is not too much to say, that Jemsheed 
himself were he living, would feel a dig- 
nity in acknowledging himself, what 
sounds much stranger in British tho in 
Persian ears the of Rustam.” This 
proposition will not be acquiesced in with- 
out proof; and we the rather incline to 
introduce a few words on the subject, 
because we anticipate the interest that 
cannot but accompany the discoveries ex- 
pected from Sir Gore Ouseley, who we 
learn has obtained leave to visit Darob- 
gherd, &c., where no European has yet 


TO 


penetrated. It is natural to suppose that 
the inscriptions on these figures, which 
are in two languages, the Greek, and the 
ancient Persian, describe the personages to 
the images of which they are annexed, 
We shall, therefore, first attempt to col- 
lect from these, a few rays of light, which 
possibly may assist in illustrating other 
subjects, besides themselves. 

The first inscription, which is now so 
defaced that Mr. M. could not read it, 
is described by Mr. Flower, who visited 
these rocks in 1667, as ‘* writ entire on 
Rustam’s ‘ horse.” Phil. Trans. Vol. 
xvii. No. 201. Properly supplied it reads 
TO BHAOC OEOY 


“* The image of the countenance of 
‘the God Bexus.” This presents a 
kind of key to the whole; for if this 
Rustam be the God Bel; he certainly is 
not Artaxerxes the King ; as supposed by 
Mr. Inglis. Moreover, if we examine 
his symbols, we find they are the club; 
the crown, and [perhaps] the ring. Now, 
the Justinian gallery contained two fi- 
gures, on foot, with a Greek and a Pal- 


myrene inscription, describing them as 


* Aglibolos and Malachbelus, the Gods 
“© ot the country,” &c,—their arms are 
mutilated; but they appear to have been 
in the action of helding the ring, toge- 
ther ;—Malachbelus is distinguished by a 
crown, a club, a dagger and a crescent 
he is therefore the counterpart of the deity 
conspicuous in Mr, Morier’s figures. 

Mr. Morier has copied another inscrip- 
tion from Persepolis ; now giestly broken, 


TOTTO TO PQ MACAACNOY 


@EOY APT NC BACIAEQN 
APIANOD.N NQEOEQN 
@EOY ITATTA OY 


It should seem that this is the very in- 
scription transcribed by Mr. Flower, 
when in a better state: his copy supplied 
would read intelligibly enough. : 


wPOZSQHON MAEAAXNOT 


@EOY APSAxe BALIAEQN 
APIANQN 305 OENNTIOY 
@EOY 


“ The image of the countenance of 
the deity Malach: [erected by] Arsaces, 
king of kings, the Arrian; son of The- 
ontius, [son] of the God Pappacus, king 
{of kings 


As there are several of these sculp- 
tures representing the same subject, it 
is probable that Niebahr has preserved * 
another inscription, of the same import: 
conjecture may supply it as follows, — 
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TO MPOCANON TOYTO MAEAACNOY @EOY 
[xa:] eATIAKOY BAZIAENC BACIAEw appiaNQlN 
KAI ANAPIANON : EK TON OEQN 
MAEazCNOY APTZAKOY 
BACIAEQN APIANQN EK 

EK TON wOY OEOY MAHAKOY BACI Acs 


Certainly thisis not classic Greek ; nor can 
it possibly be formed intoclassic Greek: itis 
evidently a translation by a Parthian of the 
Parthian inscription that accompanies it, 
and whatever supplements are proposed 
to give it meaning, it must continue lia- 
ble to exceptions as to grammar and style. 
However, we learn that the sculpture to 
which it is annexed, represents ‘* the 
image of the deity Malach: [and] of 
Pappacus, king of kings, the Arrian and 
of the Arrians: [erected to] Malach the 
God, by Arsaces king of kings, the Ar- 
rian; descended from Theontius, and 
also son of the God Pappacus, king.” 
The leading idea of these sculptures 
then, is ‘‘ the Deity of thecountry, Ma- 
Jachbelus, (the Persian Hercules?) con- 
ferring the Sovereignty on Pappacus, or 
on Theontius, the grandfather or the father 
of Arsaces.” Arsaces revolted, in revenge 
for the ill usage of bis brother ‘Tiridates, 
by Agathocles, regent of Persia, in the 
absence of the king, Antiochus. At the 
same time Theodotus also revolted: is 
this the Theontius of these inscriptions ? 
Arsaces, the revolter, reigned only two 
years ; which is much too short a time 
for the execution of these works; but 
his brother Tiridates, who took the name 
of Arsaces, reigned from Ante A. D. 254 
to 217, in which period of thirty-seven 
years, he might not only regulate the af- 
fairs of his kingdom, but command the 
execution of monuments intended to im- 
press on the remotest posterity, a sense 
of his gratitude to his deity, and tohis 
progenitors; but above all, perhaps, to 
his brother ; and therefore he may have 
consecrated these in the name of Arsaces 
the first ;—but there is no need to insist 
on this idea ; since he assumed Arsaces as 
his surname. The difference of terms in 
these inscriptions may deserve notice: 
one is, ‘‘ son of Theontius;" the other is, 
* of the race or posterity of Theontius.” 
The phrase ‘‘ Arrian, and of the Arrians,” 
seems analogous to that of ‘‘ a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews.” These are probably the 


most ancient inscriptions: nothing pre- 
vents the addition of dater sculptures. 
But, we have said enough, we trust, to 
excite further enquiries,—and to justify 
hesitation in accepting Mr. Inglis’s hy- 
pothesis. We regret thé more, that Mr. 
M. has not favoured us with a drawing 
from the female figure, because we con- 
jecture that the same deity occurs on the 
medals of Parthia. Niebuhr was the first 
who published specimens of those curious 
coins ; after him, Pellerin gave an entire 
plate of them. They shew the female 
wartior guarding, as it were, an altar; 
also the ring (supposed by Pellerin to be 
a garland) offered to the fire on the altar ; 
the enormous hat, forming three spikes, 
which has strongly attracted Mr, M.'s at- 
tention ; together with the globe worn on 
the head; the crown, the prodigiously 
long ribbands, and other particulars which 
may be of great use in this recondite en- 
quiry. 

We would merely add, as a hint to be 
confirmed or annulled by subsequent dis 
coveries, a query, whether the Deity Ma- 
lachbelus is not without the fan-bearer, as 
superior to all such wants, while the mor- 
tal king, whoever he be, has always such 
an attendant, as part of his state and dig- 
nity ? 

Having wandered so far after Persian 
antiquity, we are obliged to pass over, 
without adequate notice — (and it 
gives us pain), some of the most amu- 
sing parts of the work, in reference to 
the modern customs of the Persian peo- 
ple; to the difficulties experienced by our 
countrymen in their compliances, such as 
sitting for hours together on their heels, 
&c. &c. also the description of the tomb of 
Hafiz: the ceremony of breaking a bot- 
tle of sugar-candy under the feet of the 
ambassador's horse, performed in various 
places; the estimate formed of the de- 
creasing population of this kingdom; 
the riches of the throne and the poverty 
of thenation ; the religious solemnities prac- 
tised in commemoration of past events; 
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the publicity of the most important dis- 
patches, which are read by twenty or 
more bystanders, as well as by the prime 
minister,—what a treat to the politicians 
in a country we could name were such a 
custom!— but above all, the delightful 
pains taken by the beaux of Persia, 
in dyeing their beards é/ue. Indigo, ” 
says our author, ‘ is cultivated for the 
dyeing of linen and of leards.” He also 
describes the operation, with its prepara- 
tives; but acknowledges that the plaster 
or paste of indigo-leaves, which is worn 
for some hours, by the patients, ** con- 
tracts the features of the face in a very 
mournful manner, and causes al] the low- 
er parts of the visage to smart and barn :”’ 
We Credit this ex animo, for we feel our 
own grey beards smart and burn; aye, 
aud our features contract too, by sympathy 
at the mere reading of it:—but what is 
sympathy to experience of the process it- 
self ?—** The people of Bokhara are fa- 
mous for their beards :"—why, then, 
we neither admire the people of Bokhara, 
nor envy their wives. If the merry Bea- 
trice ‘* could not abide a man with a 
beard ; but had as lieve lie in woollen ; ” 
what would she have said to a companion 
whose most striking feature announced a 
substantial two-feet deep felt of ‘* rea! pa- 
tent nine times dyed //we flannel a 
sovereign cure for rheumatism,” say the 
patentees ;—and for love, too, would our 
British damsels think it, or we are mis- 
taken. 

*,* The plates and maps to this very 
respectable work add greatly to its in- 
terest and beauty ; they are in number 
twenty-vine, are drawn with great spirit, 
and taste, and do honor to Mr. Morier’s 
talents. 

tit As we well know the extreme 
difficulty attending the variations, the 
multiplicity and the etymology of oriental 
appellations of honour, we merely hint 
for the service of some future enquirer at 
the possibility that Jemsheed, should be a 
title of Arsaces II. or whoever cansed 
these works to be wrought. May it be 
analogous to its Hebrew import ?— = 
a Sea, WW pouring forth:—* the sea of 
bounty "—or liberality ; to his people, in 
the first instance, no doubt : atterwards, 
to the arts and sciences. ‘This title has 
much the air of an oriental compliment 
to an illustrious monarch ; but further we 
do not say concerning it. 

Vou. XI. (Lit. Pan. Jan. 1812.) 


Sketches Civil and Military of the Island 
of Java, and its immediate Dependencies ; 
comprizing interesting Details of Batavia ; 
and authentic Particulars of the celebrated 
Poison Tree. Svo. Pp. 426. Price 12s. 6d. 
Stockdale, London: 1811. 


Mr. has so well des 
scribed his work in the preface to it, that 
we have no need to seek further for mo- 
tives by which he was actuated in com- 
posing it, or any other account of the 
materials which he has worked up in the 
execution of it. He confesses himself 
guilty of ‘ making a look :"—*‘ in a 
space of time unprecedentedly short "— 
and ‘* on the spur of the moment.” He 
hopes this frank avowal <« will shelter 
him from the severity of criticism :” and 
so it might; did not a qualm of conscience 
interpose on behalf of that valuable class 
of writers whose province Mr. S. has in- 
vaded. If booksed/ers are allowed to be- 
come bookmakers how shall the indus- 
trious penman live by his profession ? 
what becomes of the division of labour, 
that principle to which our country owes 
so much of its prosperity ?—Should he 
further affect a station on the highest 
grade of literature,—we mean that of 
reviewer, gentle reader, what a breach 
of order, and decorum, would the world 
witness! Not to contemplate so distract- 
ing an event, prematurely, we give Mr. 
S. credit for the accuracy of his anticipa- 
tion, in presenting to his countrymen a 
work, designed to gratify their curiosity 
in relation to ‘‘ the last settlement remain- 
ing in the hands of a European Power 
hostile to Great Britain,” against which 
an expedition is directed ‘‘ under that 
brave and experienced suldier, Sir Samuel 
Auchmuty.” 


The portion comprised in the first three 
books is selected from the Voyages of John 
Splinter Stavorinus, rear-admiral in the ser- 
vice of the States General; into which is ins 
corporated the substance of the notes of his 
well-informed English translator, Mr, Wil- 
cocke, with occasional reference to the early 
labours of the celebrated Valentyn, Sir George 
Staunton’s Accouat of the Embassy to China, 
Se. 

The remaining part of the work acquires 
much value, as the actual observations of an 
intellizent traveller, C. F. Tombe, an officer 
‘a engineers, and general in the French sere 
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vice, whose information is most recent, and, 


in a great measure entirely new. 
From the same source is derived the first 


actual survey of the island of Java and its | 


immediate dependencies, whici has been 
made public in this country, or indeed in 
Europe, and the plan of the line of defence 
of Batavia; with the addition of the city, to 
the plan, and some necessary details to the 
interior.of the map, principally from Valentyn. 

We had prepared an extract describing 
Batavia from M. Tombe’s work, for the 
information of our readers ;-—but shall 
now avail ourselves of the more general 
accounts of the Island of Java, which 
have been collected by Mr. S. 

Java is situated south of the equator, 
but so nearly under the Line, that the 
ancients who thought such countries unin- 
habitable by reason of their extreme heat, 
were little to be blamed: such would be 
the case did not the land and sea breezes 
temper the air, and render it tolera- 
ble. The island is not less healthy than 
others its neighbours; but the city of 
Batavia, its capital, and the seat and 
centre of the Dutch Government in In- 
dia, is rendered extremely insalubrious by 
Jocal causes, ‘The first is the natural level 
of the site, which does not afford descent 
sufficient to carry off the waters brought 
down by the rivers. This has been made 
much worse by the formation of canals 
around and within the city: these, by en- 
tirely depriving the stream of what litile 
impetus it might have, delay the whole of 
its current into stagnation, This dead water 
is the receptacle for fiith of every kind 


generated in a city containing 120,000 | 


inhabitants ; and thus what was intended 
as a convenience becomes the never end- 
ing cause of disease. It was in 1733 that 
these canals were chiefly excavated; in 
that very year the number of deaths was 
nearly doubled ; and ever since mortality 
has been progressive. A few items from 
a table of deaths in the hospital extending 
from 1714 to 1776 confirm this statement. 
—The comparative population of the city 
is not mentioned. 

Deaths. Deaths. 


1786. 2.2%... 1508 
1732, | 1755......6.2100 

Out of 5,490 Europeans, who were pre- 
sent at Batavia, according to the annual mus- 
ter, June 30, 1768, (of which number, 
however, 1,338 were patients in the hospitals,) 


9,434 died within the ensuiog twelve months. 
The number of the Coimpany’s servants, at 
all the outesettlements, was, according to 
muster,, 14,470 Europeans ; of whom, 1,637 
died in the year following : whence it appears, 
that the proportion of the dead to the living 
is at Batavia, as dwelve to twenty-seven, 
which is almost one half, and at the out- 
sctilements, us eleven to one hundred, of 
something less than one ninth. The Come 
pany, therefore, lose in general every year 
one fifth part of their servans. And they 
experienced a loss in the same proportion, 
luring the same period of twelve months, 
upon the crews of thirty-seven ships navigas 
ting in Indias and of the crews of twenty 
seven ships that sailed from Europe in 1768- 
1769, which all together amounted, by their 
master-rolls, to 5,971 hands, the number of 
dead was 950, which is also nearly one in six. 


This is the account of Europeans. For 
the year 1769 the number set down in 
the hospital list is 1742: but the total of 
deaths was 

2,434 of the Company's servants, 
104 Burghers, 
681 Netive Christians, 
3 Mahomedans, 
Slaves, and 
Chinese. 


> 


3 
6,440 

And of the latter the number may at least be 

auginented by one third, as so much may be 

taken for the deaths concealed, in order to 


avoid payment of the tax upon fuuerals. 


This mortality of only one in a hundred, 
or by supposition one and a half, among 
the Chinese, deserves notice: there must 
be some cause by reason of which they 
are thus favoured; what it is merits en- 
quiry ; are they poor and therefore tem- 
perate perfurce ? 


Can we wonder that the city is now al- 
most deserted by its European population ; 
who instead of residing here come into 
it for an hour or two daily, and spend the 
rest of their time, at their houses distant 
a few miles in the country? It is deabt- 
ful whether, were the canals even filled up, 
a favourable alteration could be obtained : 
because the harbour is becoming shallower 
yearly, by accumulations of mud. To 
which, we conjecture, may be added, the 
irremediable etfects of an earthquake, that 
seems to have raise! the bottom of the 
Sea. Certain it is, that large vessels are 
now obliged to lie further out at Sea, than 
they formerly did, Mr. Barrow in his 
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voyage to Cochia China * has hinted at 
another cause of this waste of life; ‘ the 
Jabours of the table: and to this more 
may justly be attributed, than those who 
enjoy such hospitalities are willing to ad- 
mit, Atthe time when a marriage con- 
tract is signed, the wills of the parties 
respectively are made, and heirs appoint- 
ed; lest sudden death should throw the 
property of either or of both, into the 
hands of the company. Surely, under 
all these circumstances, Batavia is a city in 
which the exhortation enforces itself‘ re- 
joice with trembling.” But,—such is 
human nature ! in Batavia are greater at- 
teutions paid to the st7f/nesses of pride, 
though of ephemeral enjoyment, than in 
the most healthy cities of the globe. 


Nothing is more particularly attended to at 
entertainments, by the master of the house, 
than the seating of every guest, and drinking 
their healths, in the exact order of prece- 
dency. ‘Lhe ladies most tenaciously insist 
upon every prerogative attached to the station 
of their husbands: some of them, if they 
conceive themselves placed lower than they 
are entitled to, will sit in sullen and proud 
silence during the whole entertainment. It 
does not unfrequently happen, that two ladies 
of equal rank meeting each other in their 
carriages, neither will give way, though they 
way be forced to remain for hours in the 
street. 

The respective ranks of all the Company's 
servants were ascertained by a resolution of 
government, which was renewed in 1764; 
anda regulation respecting the pomp of fune- 
ral processions was added to it, which is still 
in force. Regulations were likewise intro- 
duced with respect to dress during the govern- 
ment of the governor-general Mossel, by 
which persons of a certain condition were 
alone allowed to wear embroidered or laced 
eloches ; but this is little attended to at pre- 
sent, for almost every one who chooses dresses 
in this forbidden finery. Velvet coats are 
however not common, and they are absolute- 
ly probibited to be worn by any under the 
rank of senior merchant. The act by which 
these regulations were established, 1s composed 
of a hundred and thirty-one a ticies. It 
enters into the most minute detail respecting 
the catriages, horses, chairs, servants, dress, 
&e. of the Coimpany’s servants, and exhibits 
a strange picture of meanness and illiberality. 
By the eighth article, litte chaises for chil- 
dren, drawn by the hand, must not be gilt 
or painted, but in the exact proportion of the 
rank of the parents. By the 31st no one in- 
ferior to a merchant shall use a parasol or 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. 1. p. 48, 49. 
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umbrella in the neighbourhood of the castle, 
except when it rains. Ladies whose busbands 
are below the rank of counsellors of India, 
may Not wear at ove time jewels of greater 
Value than sia thousand rivdollars; wives of 
senior merchants are limited to four thousand, 
others to three and one thousand. Ajticle 
4gth permits ladies of the higher ranks to go 
abroad with three female attendants, who 
may wear ear-rings of single middle-sized 
diamonds, gold hair-jins, petticoats of gold, 
silver, or silk cloth, jackets of gold or silver 
gauze, chains of gold, or beads aud girdles of 
gold, but neither pearls nor diamonds, nor 
any other kind of jewels, in the hair.” Wives 
of inferior merchants may have two, and las 
dies in an inferior station one maid, who may 
wear ‘* ear-rings of small diamonds, gold 
hair-pins, a jacket of fine linen, aud a chiniz 
petticoat, but no gold nor silver stufls, nor 
silks, jewels, real or artificial pearls, nor avy 
oimaments of gold.” 


Europeans, whether Dutch or of any other 
nation, and in whatever station they are, live 
at Batavia nearly in the same manner, In 
the morning, at five o'clock, or earlier, when 
the day breaks, they getup. Many of them 
then sit at their doors; others stay in the 
house, with nothing bat a light gown, in 
which they sleep, thrown over their naked 
limbs; they breakfast upon coffee or tea; 
afterwards dress, and go about whatever busi- 
ness they may have. Almost all who have 
any place or employment must be at their 
proper station by eight o'clock, and they res 
main at work ull eleven, or half past. They 
dine at twelve; take an afternoon's nap wil 
four, and attend to their business ull six, or 
take a ride out of the city in a carriage, At 
six o'clock they assemble in companies, and 
play or converse ull nine, when they return 
home: whoever chooses to stay supper is 
welcome ; and eleven o'clock és the usual hour 
of retiring to rest, Convivial gaiety seems to 
reign among them, and yet itis mixed with 
a kind of suspicious reserve, which pervades 
all stations and all companies, and is the con« 
sequence of an arbitrary and jealous governs 
ment. ‘The least word which may be wresied 
to an evil aeaning, may bring on very serious 
consequences, if it reach the ears of the per= 
son aggrieved, either in fact, or in imagina- 
tion. Many people assert, that they would 
not confide in theis own brothers in this 
country. 


No women are present at these assemblies; 
they have their own separate companies. 


The Chinese resident at Batavia are 
about 100,000: they chiefly occupy a 
principal suburb, ‘To reconcile them to 
their situation 
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The policy of the Dutch is always careful 
to give theni some kind of amusement. To 
accomplish this, their chief, who has the title 
of captain, is obliged to maintain, at his own 
cost, a troop of public Malay girls, termed 
rouguins, and on the Malabar and Coroman- 
del coasts bayaders. These girls, every day 
without exception, from nine o'clock at night 
till daybreak, acta play in the middle of the 
street, on a kind of theatre built in the Chi- 
nese campong. 

The roaring music of gomgoms, which 
sound equal to striking four or five great ket- 
tles, never stops during the performance. 
The rouguins enact every character. They 
always have a great number of Chinese, aud 
some Europeans, strangers from Batavia, as 
spectators. 

About the theatre, and along the principal 
street of the Chinese campong, in the midst 
of which it is bnilt, are immense numbers 
of gaming and eating tables, all Chinese. 

One of their favourite dishes is a dog, which 
they eat with every kind of sauce. ‘They 


have a particular species with a smooth skin, | 


which they fatten, and are very partial to, as 
well as to pig; of which no nation eats so 
much as the Chinese. The hundred thousand 
Chinese at Batavia may be reckoned to feed 
from three to four hundred thousavd pigs : 


there is nota family which does not keep | 


many, and which contributes, in no small 

degree, to promote the bad air and filthiness 

— in their campong, and about their 
ouses. 

Independently of the playhouse, in the 
streets of the campong, are processions of 
men with masked or painted faces, kettle 
drums, gomgoms, and tambourines ; many are 
dressed as devils, who are carried in triumph 
on poles, and others in hampers, ornamented 
‘with paper, ribbands, and little bells, seated 
on monsters, like our representation of seas 
horses. 

This is a curious subject for those who 
study ethics, In the near prospect of 
death, these people crave diversions ;— 
when were the theatres equally crowded 
at Paris, as during the time when the 
guillotine was in its greatest activity ? 


In respect to trade Batavia has followed 
the fate of Holland: 


Formerly so flourishing was trade, that 
there used to be scarcely a possibility of pro- 
curing a house within the walls of the city ; 
at present, on the contrary, those houses in 
which the greatest merchants dwelt, their 
counting houses where they carried on their 
business, and the warehouses which received 
their immense stocks of merchandise, are now 
either deserted and untenanted, or changed 


dpto stables or coach-houses. The spined 


square, the Lepel, or Spoon-street, and other 
parts of the lower town, afford the most visi- 
ble testimony of this decay. 

The buildings remaining thus uninhabited 
and uncleansed, speedily contract in this low, 
warm, and marshy place, an infectious and 
foul air, and coutaminate even the houses ad- 
joining ; and that this both causes and aug- 
ments the unhealthiness of the place, is ev! 
dent from the circumstance that the mortalit 
is greater in the lower town, or on the nod 
side, than in the other parts of the city which 
are more fully inhabited. 
| ‘The genesal commodities furnished by 
| Java are much the same as those already 
| in possession of our East-India Company. 

The acquisition of this island is therefore, 

much less a gain to Britain, than a loss 
France. Buonaparte will give thanks 

tor our taking this island from him, as he 
| did for our taking the Mauritius; he is 
| now relieved from all anxieties about his 
| Indian Empire. 
All writers agree in describing the 
| country around Batavia, at a certain dis- 
tance, as the finest imaginable. In the 
mountains about thirty miles off the cold 
is piercing. In some places human life is 
prolonged to its full term, The prince of 
Bangell, says M. Tombe, was almost se- 
venty years of age: a legitimate wife of 
his eldest son was big of her strty-first 
child !—cf which thirty-one were living, 

These circumstances lead us to hope 
that no greater risque will be run by the 
forces necessary to retain this island, in 


the provinces of our Indian empire. It 
seems that the Dutch physicians have no 
confidence in that powerful medicine Pe- 
ruvian bark : they place all their depend- 
ance on a solution of camphor in spirit of 
wine. Few of them have bad the ad- 
vantage of European education. Much 
therefore may be expected from the su- 
perior qualifications of our medical staff. 
We know that whatever can be done, 
will be done, whether by military at- 
tention or preventive art, in behalf of 
our gallant troops engaged in the re- 
duction of this colony. The character 
of the country is well ascertained before- 
hand ; and every advantage will be de-« 
rived from the knowledge of those dis- 
tricts which are reputed as healthy as 
Batavia itself is destructive, 

The natural -prodactions of Java have 
been of great value, and they would still 
seiain their distinction bad pot the emula- 


general, than is common to Europeans in” 
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tion of the British cotonists around that 
seat of Datch greatness, procured speci- 
mens of the principal, and promoted the 
cultivation of them with great diligence 
in favourable spots under their own domi- 
nion. A selection of the most striking in- 
stances of Natural History has been made 
by Mr. $, He might have enlarged this 
chapter. 

The istand of Java contains every kiud of 
serpent. The most dangerous, whose bite is 
mortal, are the sinallest; they are scarcely 
thicker than a common candle, and from two 


to three feet long: their colours are various; | 
some are grey, spotted with white; others | 


green, with bright red spots and white streaks. 
‘They are common in the plain of Welte- 
Freden and about the engineers’ camp ; atten- 
tion is therefore paid to examine the rooms 
occasionally, for these reptiles often insinuate 
themselves under the table, and beds. M. 
‘Tombe killed one which was pursued by a 
brother officer. He gave it two cuts with bis 
sabre, aad thought it dead ; bat an hour af- 
terwards wondered to see it move. It lived 
fifteen days, which was not considered a 
matter of surprise, as it was of the species 
slowest of digestion. It measured sixteen 
feet in length, colour iron-grey with white 
spots, and of a most dangerons kind. 

Colonel Legrevisse, a native of France, 
born at Givet, who had been twenty-five 
years in the Company’s service, had, at his 
house, a live serpent which all the Europeans 
went to see. Jt was of the thickness of a 
snan’s arm, and nearly iwenty feet long. It 
would swallow a fowl as we swallow aa oys- 
ter; but it was not dangerous. ‘The colone! 
has another, stuffed, as thick asa man, and 
fifteen feet long, These large kinds are most 
commonly found in the Chinese and Malay 
cemeteries. 

But one of the greatest inconveniences 
which M. Tombe experienced, particularly 
in the rainy season, was the clouds of great 
winged ants, as large as bonev-bees, which 
so annoyed him with their buzzing, that he 
was obliged, in the middle of the night, to 
get out of bed, and walk into the yard till 
they had all entered ; for they fell the instant 
afier in every direction, particularly about bis 
chamber lamp. In the morning they lay 
upon the ground dead or crawling ; and such 
as could noi vet quickly enough into heles to 
hide thems: ves, were eaten or drawn away 
by a lesser -ind of black oat, nests of which 
are fonnd |) oil parts of the house, in spite 
of every sation to the contrary. ‘To keep 
provisio: ne feet of whatever they are 
placed 1 put into jugs or holes of water, 
be always kept full. 

Th uke is an animal less trouble- 
equally voracious. It is a thick 
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| white maggot, which lives in the wood, and 
so eats it away, that the backs of chairs, and 
| feet of drawers, although apparently sound, 
‘are frequently rotten within, and fall into 

dust when it is least suspected. ‘This creature 

may sometimes be heard at work. Itis as 
| big as a silk-worn and very white, a mere 
lamp of fat. Thirty are roasted together 
' threaded on a little stick, and are delicate eat- 
ling. ‘hey are commonly found ou the feet 
| of old bamboos.* 

These are troubles enongh for one island, 
without giving credit to all the wonders re- 
Jated of the Bohon-Upas, or poison tree, f 
| which forms a prominent article in this 
collection. That a vegetable poison of 
| powerful and fatal properties exists in 
| Java, admits of no doubt; but if any 

doubt it, we refer them to Mr. Stockdale's 
| combination of evidence in support of 
it, which is the most complete by asse- 
ciation, of any that has come under our, 
knowledge. That we must deduct a con- 
siderable proportion from the extravsgant 
reports concerning this tree, propagated 
some years ago, is certain; we could 
be glad were it equally certain that 
we might deduct from other fatalities at- 
tributed to the island, but principally to 
Batavia, its capital. 


+ 


A Comparative Display of the different 
Opinions of the most distinguished Brisist, 
Writers on the Subject of the French Re- 
yolution ; followed by a Review and Com- 
parison with Events. 3 Vols. 8vo. Price 
£1. 10s. Egerton, London, I8tt. 


Tuat “ Party is blind” is a maxim 
admitted without hesitation among the jus 
dicious; but Party is also deat ; and though 
it cannot be said to be void of fecling, yet 
it acts with a benumbing influence on all 
| rational feelings, however irritable be its 
own, Whoever, therefore, resigns himself 
to the dominion of party, no longer uses the 
most valuable of those senses with which 
| nature cudowed him: bis mental and his 
| moral powers are deteriorated, if not de- 
| stroyed, Yet, alas, how many abandon 
themselves to these fatal delusions! The 
enchauter waves his wand over them ; 
they stand as he bids them stand, move as 
he bids them move, speak as he bids thim 


* It is the larva of some large beetle.—e 
Sonnini. 
+ Compare Panorama, Vol. IIL. p. 143. 
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speak, and though they retain the human 
form, yet the distinguishing prerogative 
of humanity, the choice of good or evil, 
they relinquish in obedience to the dictates 
of achicf, whose suggestions they adopt 
without examination, and echo without 
reflection or compunction. 

It ever there was a subject on which the 
wand of the enchanter was a rod of iron, 
it was that of the French revolution. The 
time is yet fresh in our memory, when 


whoever hesitated to admire the gleams of 


the new meteor spreading over the hori- 
zon, was deemed unworthy of life: no 
time was allowed for deliberation ; no 
appeal to experience was admitted; to 
desire permission to wait a few moments 
that the appearance might be better con- 
templated, and more aiequately under- 
stood,—was a crime beyond expiation ;-- 
down and worship; or down and die; 
were the only alternatives. Shortly after, 
when the gore-dropping phenomenon, 
rose into clearer view, incessant conflict 
was maintained by those who had hoped 
for a beneficent appearance, against those 
whose superior sagacity or better informa- 
tion had discerned in its early rays the tints 
of blood. Aad when what it realiy was 
no longer admitted of doubt, party direct- 
ed his votaries to contend earnestly in 
behalf of what it might have been, or 
—what it would have been, or—what it 
could have been—if} &c. 

In the mean while the calm voice of 
reason, and dignified inquiry, was over- 
whelmed in the storm of opposing opi- 


nions; and to this day barely has it ob- | 


tained that fair and respectful attention to 
which it is entitled. Such isthe judgment 
of the compiler of the present work. He 
has reprinted ample extracts from the 
principal attackers and defenders of the 
new order of things in the Gallic sove- 
-reignty. Mr. Burke's famous pertormance 
occupies a principal place; that rhapsody 
of eloquence; mingling truths of fact 
with fallacy of manner: Mr. Mackintosh 
(now Sir James) who defended what he 
did not sufficiently understand ; Tom 
Paine, whose lies were abundant, and 
brutal, while his truths were few, but 
keen; together with Mr. Rous, Mr. 
Christie, Sit Brooke Boothby, Mr. Capel 
Lofft, Dr. Priestley, Dr. Parr, Mr. Nares, 
Mrs. Wolstonecraft, Dr. Thomson, Lord 
Erskine, Mr. Fox, an Anonymous Wri- 
ter, or two ;—and the list closes with Are 


thur Young and Herbert Marsh. We feel 
no inclination to revive the forgotten argu- 
ments on this bitter subject. It is remark- 
able, that the most direct answers to the 
English favourers of French principles, 
were furnished by French writers: they 
contradicted in the most explicit terms, 
whatever of blessedness their partizans in 
Fngland had anticipated: they felt the 
evils, they endured the calamities, and 
while their supposed friends were expa- 
tiating in all the extravagance ot hyperbole 
on the happiness enjoyed by Trenchmen, 
Frenchmen themselves were screaming 
under agony, and shuddering under the 
toriures of misery and despair, ‘To an- 
swer this writer's purpose completely, the 
testimony of those Frenchmen who ven- 
tured to speak truth, should be set by 
the side of that of those Englishmen who 
hazarded their conjectures, ‘The exposure 
would do much towaid preserving the 
peace of this nation ; and were it possible 
to obtain the real confessions of the Abbé 
Sieyes, they would do more. All the 
world has seen in what the bloody bubble 
has issued; but when the French revolu- 
tion shall be complete, then will be the 
time, for acomplete view of the visita- 
tion ; and then may the account now cur- 
rent of debtor and creditor, as to delights 
and distresses, be finally settled. 

In the mean time, works like the pre- 
sent may be of use, though not of all the 
use to which they aspire, or to which they 
will be competent when all the “ Le//ces 
choses” which Voltaire promised bis 
disciples should see shall have been dis- 
closed, and the enormity of national im- 
moralities shall be clearly read in the 
punishments that nations shall have suf- 
tered. We expect no sudden close of the 
inflictions now desolating Europe : never- 
theless our wishes are as warm as those of 
any for a better state of things, and a 


| happy termination to the distressing disas~ 


ters shed by that lurid meteor, which as 
it rose in blood, will probably set in de- 
struction and carnage. 

In the third volume, the author speaks 
in his own person, and reviews the writers 
whose labours had formed his first two 
volumes. ‘This is the original part of the 
work ; and from this we extract.a few 
paragraphs by way of specimen. 

Speaking of Herbert Marsh’s work the 
author observes, 


It is the exceileat arrangement and choice 
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of its documents that gives to this work its 
ereatest value; and, Aad the British govern- 
ment but half tiatattention to publie opinion 
that it deserves, this work would have Leen 
dishhibuted in such numbers as to have unde- 
ceived all the world. The French are not 
more superior to the Russians and Germans 
in military skill and activity, than they are to 
the British in cultivating public opinion, and 
spreading such reports and opinions as are 
favourable to their own views. The con- 
duct of the Preach is not indeed to be imi. 
tated in regard to theif actions or the veracity 
of their details, but their energy in spreading 
falsehoods ought to be copied in repelling 
them. 

OPINION, INCLINATION, and NECESSITY, 
govern mankind in all their actions ; but, in 
most important events, OPINION governs , 
and, when itdoes not entirely govern, it al- 
ways has a great influence.—{low necessary 
then to prevent false opinions from being pro- 
pagated! ‘Ine former government of France 
neglected this; its enemies were active in 
bringing it into contempt, and it vanished 
like a shadow, —so will every government not 
supported by public opinion, a3 soon as that 
opinion has the means of operating—so will 
the present despotism of Krance terminate, 
the first moment that is favourable for the 
will of the people to operate. 


It consists with our knowledge that this 
statement is correct. We have repeatedly 
charged the British government with cri- 
minal negligence in suilering the nations of 
Europe to remain in ignorance: ‘when 
this charge shall be annulled by activity, 
then will the first step be taken toward a 
restoration of the British nation to the 
honourable place that appertains to it in 
the opinion of reasoning foreigners, That 
England did not go to war with France :— 
further, that Mr. Pitt's great bluader was 
the obstiuacy with which he clung to his 
hopes of peace, are unquestionable facts ; 
if any doubt them, we, with this author, 
recommend a reference to the pages of 
Mr. Marsh, Says this writer, 


Britain had no hand in the revolution at 
first, therefore it is not necessary to trace its 
origin, which, however, is pretty well un- 
derstood ; but Jet it never be forgotten, that, 
in a very early stage, the French professed 
principles and adopied practices which en- 
dangered all the nations around! Hatred to 
kings, and a new system of liberty, which 
wise and considerate men knew was only cal- 
culated to mislead, were inculcated with 
an energy and boldness to which other na- 
tions could not well shut their eyes: never- 
theless, so greata reluctance had Lngland to 


A Comparative Display, &c. 


oppose a people who pretended to be fighting 
for liberty, that, when the treaty of Piloitz 
was entered into, which commenced the 
coutinental coalition, Engiand not only re- 


Sused to join in the league, but Sweden, one 


of the parties, stipulated éo send her conline 
gent by land, expressly because she believed 
that England wou!d not allow it to proceed 
by sea, 

Not only was this a proof of the determi« 
nation of England in 1791 to avoid joining 
in an attack on France, but, even in the year 
1792, when hostilities were actuaily begun, 
the navy and army of Britain were reduced to 
the lowest peace-estublishment. 


Yes, unhappily, the peace-establish- 
meat was too low !!—and trusting to this 
demonstration of British forbearance, the 
French rulers overrun the Low Countries, 
and invaded Holland. 


But, supposing that England had been 
mean and base enough to abandon an ally 
thus attacked, is there any one who can sup 
pose that peace could even then have been long 
preserved ? The French themselves are much 
more open and candid than their friends and 
advocates amongst us, for they never reproach 
the Brilish court with the war; they know 
that the destruction of this country, or tts 
suljugation, has been their constant atm, and 
they are sorry, but not angry, that we de- 
fended ourselves; for, amidst all their atroci- 
ties, they admit that the love of one’s country 
should predominate. In conformity to this 
it is that they try to persuade the inhabitants 
of other nations that it will be for their good 
to submit to, or enter into friendship with 
them ; but they have never attempted to per~ 
suade the people of any country to prefer 
France to their own. This sort of political 
lesson was left for some of our own countrys 
men to teach ; which they have done, but witne 
out producing either the effect they expected, 
or bringing down upon themselves the pus 
nishment they deserved. 

It is perhaps one of the greatest singulari« 
ties of the present time (which is unexampled 
for producing strange events), that the French 
themselves execrate their first leaders and 
their theories, and that they respect and od= 
mire the conduct of the British; but thata 
very numerous [no; not a very numerous} 
class amongst ourselves persist in praising 
every thing emanating fram France, whether 
from the sans-culotte with a red “bonnet, 
blaspheming, and preaching up equality, or 
the great Napoleon, with his imperial dias 
dem and his iron crown, trampling liberty in 
the dust ; and they persist equally in blaming 
the conduct of England, predicting misfor- 
tune, and grieving at success. 

To the supposed popularity of these 
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principles we must demur : the stage ef- 
fect of the French revolution is gone by ; 
abhorrence has succeeded to whatever of 
clapping and shouting was once excited 
among our countrymen. But, we are not 
therefore to suppose that the broad prin- 
ciples of human nature are obliterated, or 
that the public is preparad to endure every 
thing with acquiescence, The same causes 
will now as heretofore, produce the same 
effects. 


Let it never be erased from the minds of 
Englishmen, that all mols are aiike. It the 
excesses of Windsor, or Carleton House, 
were ever to equal those of Versailles, &c., 
and a successful insurrection wes io grow out 
of the art and ingenuity of any daring faction, 
murder, plunder, and desolation, must ensue. 


The following speculations deserve at- 
tention. We are not quite so easy in re- 
gard to the effect of the national debt, on 
the real strength of the nation, as some 
are ; but we rest our present hopes on the 
progress of the scheme for its redemption, 
the various statements of which, with our 
decided wishes for their efficacy, have re- 
peatedly occurred in our pages. 


While the debt has been augmenting with 
great rapidity, the wealth and resources of the 
nation have at least augmented equally fast ; 
and the matter of fact has given the lie to all 
the forebodings of those who occasioned the 
alarm. ‘This very extraordinary circumstance 
merits an investigation. 

That an uninterrupted practice of borrow- 
ing must end in an inability to pay, is aself- 
evident axiom. Itis not a matter that ad- 
anits of dispute; but to fix the point where 
the inability will commence is a problem of a 
very ditlicult nature to solve; it is indeed a 
problem, the solution of which depends upon 
some circumstances which cannot be ascer- 
tained. There are, it is true, certain fixed 
principles; but there are some points also 
ahat depend on events entirely unconnected 
with the debt, and, in themselves, uncertain. 
“Two great considerations, that operate pow- 
erfully, have been omitted by most writers 
on this subject. ‘The first is, the increased 
energy of human exertion under an increased 
operation of necessity ; the second is, the ef- 
fect that the depreciation of money has on 
lessening the apparent burthen occasioned by 
the interest of the debt. That these two 
causes, which have not been taken into ace 
count, have rendered the calculations erro- 
neous, there is not a doubt; and how far 
they may still continue to operate, is at this 
time as uncertain as ever; but they ought not 
to be considered as capable of operation be- 
youd a certain unknown point, else the prac- 


tice of contracting debts would be capable of 
infinite extension, which is impossible. 


mere natural necessities, he isa poor man, in 
the usual acceptation of the word, that is, he 
has no wealth ; anda country, peopled with 
such men, would justly be called a poor na- 
tion. When a man labours for nothing more 
than what he expends on pleasure, or to gra- 
tify his taste and passions, it is still the sane, 
he consumes what he creates, and there is an 
end of the matter; and, whether he consumes 
much or Jittle, as his consumption is regulaved 
by it, no difference is made to society ; but, 
when rent and taxes constitute a part of the 
price of every commodity, the consumption 
of every man, whether he himself pays any 
taxes, directly or not, is attended with an in- 
crease to the revenues of those who receive 
the rent and taxes, and obliges him who pays 
to create or produce more than he consumes. 

It is for this reason, that, by obliging a 
man to create more than he himself cons 
sumes, taxation increases the wealth of a na- 
tion. 

In London, rent and taxes are heavier than 
in any other part of the kingdom; and 
in Scotland they are lower than in any 
other ; yet, those who live either by labour 
or talent emigrate, from all parts of the kings 
dom, to London, and from the poorest places 
in the greatest numbers. Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales, are the poor countries, /t¢ght/y 
taxed, and from them people go_ perpetually, 
to pay heavy taxes in London. Yes, but it 
will be said, in answer, these are poor coun- 
tries. ‘They are, however, richer than Eng- 
land was in the days of Queen Elizabeth ; 
and, if the nature of things could have ad 
mitted of people changing centuries, as they 
change countries, the people of the seven 
teenth century, with light taxes, would have 
emigrated to the nincteenth century, with all 
its heavy taxes, just as those Irish, Scotch, 
and Welch now flock to London, 

This proves, that, even in London, the ex 
cess of taxes is not yet such as to create a ree 
trograde ecifect, and it proves it in a very 
striking manner. Though there may, at first 
sight, appear something ludicrous in the idea 
of emigrating from the seventeenth century to 
the nineteenth, from the reign of Elizabeth 
to that of his present Majesty, it is a perfectly 
fair comparison, and will hold good, examine 
itas much as one will. ‘The common ex- 
pression (and a very significant one it is), 
that one part of the country is a century behind 
another, or twenty years, or hfty vears, is 
exactly the same idea expressed in other 
words ; for it isa comparison between the 
changes which a lapse of time makes in one 
case, and a removal of place in the other. 
Phe present times are then better to live in 
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than those of Elizabeth, as London is better ! 
than any distant part of the country. 


When money was wanted, in Queen Anne's 
time, the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Montague), attended by the Lord Mayor and 
Sheritls, went about from shop to shop to 
boriow it, much in the way that is occa. 
sionally practised by the beadles for a public 
charity!!| Yet England’s ciedit was good 
then ; it owed lite, the war was popular, 
and the country rich!!! 


Surely this anecdote goes far to justify 
the intimacy between ministers and the 
Bank of Isugland. He must be a strange 
man who would prefer to see Mr. Perce- 
wal, &c., parade Cheapside, on a begging 
day, with the chance of success for him 
to day, and against him to-morrow, to 
that system of preparation and proposition 
which now obtains, or to the hazards at- 
tending omnium and scrip. 

That no peace is to be expected till 
Britain has placed her unshakeatility be- 
yond Gallic surmise, has been our declared 
opinion ;—it is also the opinion of this 
author, as appears from the concluding 
paragraphs of his work. 


To let the National Debt continue to in- 
erease, is, then certain ruin, at some period 
unknown, but perhaps not very distant; to 
pay it off would be equally dangerous: what, 
then, are we to do?.,....Any thing like want 
of faith with the creditors would, however, 
not only be disgraceful and dishonourable, 
but would reduce such numbers to beggary, 
and ruin all credit so completely, that the 
uation would be lost for ever. 

The only mode of putting an end to the 
hope of our enemy, and to war, at once, will 
be by shewing that enemy ¢hat it is quite out 
of his power to augment our DEBT ; but, un- 
tla method shall be adopted by us which is 
PRACTICABLE AND EASILY UNDERSTOOD, 
such a mode of salvation will not be believed 
by that enemy. 

To conclude the whole, then, it appears, 
that the French were not in a greater error in 
their Liberty and Equality, than in thinking 
that the abolition of public expences would 
entich the people ; and all that is expended 
by a state is robbed from the industrious. 
Those ideas of the revolutionists must vanish, 
when we see how Britain bas preserved her 
debts, expenditure, and prosperity — that 
France was miserable and: poor in proportion 
as she affected Spartan simplicity ; and that, 
if there be any return towards a state of pros- 
petity, it is since she abandoned all the plans 
on which the revolution proceeded during the 
first six or seven years of its existence. 


Nicleglson’s Mechanical Exercises. 
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Mechanical Exercises ; or, the Elements 
and Practice of Carpentry, Joincry, Bricks 
laying, Masonry, Slating, Plastering, Paints 
ing, Smithing, and Turning. Containing 
a full Description of the Tools belonging 
to each Branch of Business ; and copious 
Directions for the Use. With an Expla- 
aation of the Terms used in each Art; and 
an Introduction to Practical Geometry. 
Illustrated by Thirty-nine Copper Plates. 
By Peter Nicholson. 8vo. Pp. 420. Price 
igs. J. Taylor. London. 1812. 


More than a century has elapsed 
since Moxon’s ingenious work on the 
building art, called ‘* Mechanical Ex- 
ercises was first published. It long con 
tinued useful and popular. The present 
state of practice allowed very well of a 
similar work with modern improvements. 
Mr. Nicholson has followed the steps of 
his predecessor ; and treats separately of 
the arts enumerated in his title page. The 
book is principally intended for the ser- 
vice of young men coming from the 
country to town, who will find many 
operations here, with which they have 
not been familiar. The readiest way of 
performing these, must indeed, be learn- 
ed from practice; but a work like the 
present may tend advantageously to lessen 
that ignorance of which they are sen- 
sible, and to place them more on a level 
with their fellow workmen. The arts 
concerned in building are sufficiently con- 
nected with one another to justify a wish 
for acquaintance with more than one; 
and when direstions are to be given, it is 
no detriment to be able to give them in 
language understood by the workman. 
We doubt whether Mr. N. has fully ex- 
ecuted his intentions when he proposed 
to compile lists of the terms used in each 
art. From a practical man we should 
have expected a vocabulary of which a 
future Johnson might avail himself ;— 
it is to be expected from a practical man 
only ; for neither Greek nor Latin can 
assist in this matter. Many agood classic 
scholar does not know the difference 
between “carpentry,” and “ joinery ;” 
but let him contract for a house, expects 
ing to find all the wood work completed 
and finished, though he bargains only for 
the ‘‘ carpentry,” he will soon find his 
knowledge improved by experience.— 
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Mr. N, shou'd have had still farther com- 
passion on the ignorant. He might have 
introduced his treatise on carpentry, by a 
few words on the nature and qualities of 
woods : he notices only oak and fir; why 
not elm, beech, &c. with others used in 
turnery, of which art he also treats 
Attention to the properties of things, 
whether materials, or implements, car- 
ried throughout his volume, would have 
materially improved it: a knowledge of 
the goodness of tools, is of the first im- 
portance toa woikman ; and is undoubt- 
edly one great cause of the excellence 
unanimously attributed by foreigners to 
productions of British skill and industry. 

The plates of this work are useful: 
they describe tools and operations, which 
some acquaintance with practice will reader 
beneficial. 

The difficulty of describing the simplest 
things, in words, was the apology of Dr. 
Johnson for his famous definition of 
“* Network.”"* Let our readers try by way 
of amusement, to define any implement 
to which they are accustomed ; and they 
will feel the force of the doctor's vin- 
dication of himself: — what precise 
ideas will they convey by words ?— 
The following is Mr. N.’s definition of 
that well known tool a Gimblet —If 
this writer employs so many words to 
render a thing intelligible, which, after all, 
unless we knew it perfectly beforehand 
we should not understand, where is the 
wonder that a lexicographer should be at a 
loss, a writer who is so much better ac- 
quainted with words than it is possible he 
should be with things ? 


The Gimblet is a piece of steel of a cy- 
lindric form, having a tranverse handle at the 
upper end, and at the other, a worm or 
screw 5 and a cylindric cavity called the cup 
above the screw; forming in its tranverse 
section, a crescent. Its use is to bore sinall 
holes; the screw draws it forward in the 
wood, in the act of boring, while it is turned 
round by the handle; the angle formed by 
the exterior and interior cylinders, cuts the 
fibres across, avd the cup contains the core 
of wood so cut: the gimblet is turned round 
by the application of the tingers, on aliernate 
sices of the wooden lever at the top. 

Those clauses of the building act which 
relate to each trade are separately trans- 


* «* Any thing reticulaicd or decussated at 
equal cistances with interstices between the 
Intersections.” 


Memotrs of the Life of Thomas Beddoes, M.D. 


cribed, and placed after each division. 
This may preserve many workmen frou 
serious evils, who inadvertently might 
undertake private jobs. 


Memoirs of the Life of Thomas Beddees, 
M.D. with an Analytical Account Sf his 
Vritings. By John Edmonds Stock, M.D. 
4to. pp. 484. Price £1 11s. Gd. Guteh, 
Bristol; Murray, London: 1811. 


Ars longa vita brevis, is an aphorism 
equal in truth with any received from the 
divine Old Manu. Mechanic arts may 
preserve instances of the skill of those 
who have practised them, for the instruc- 
tion of succeeding practitioners, Ma- 
chines to be worked by wind or water, 
may be perpetuated as mocels to be imi- 
tated or corrected, by those who live long 
after their construction. Hydraulics act by 
fixed laws. Architecture has its establish- 
ed rules ; though taste be almost infinite, 
and fashion be ever variable. But, Me- 
dicine combines art, science, practice, 
management—and fashion, too !—It feels 
therefore, almost singularly the power of 
the apothegm, that serves as a motto to 
this introduction: — hardly has a prac- 
titioner mastered one or two, or by good 
fortune three of the requisites to emi- 
nence, ere he himself receives a sum- 
mons, that defies denial, and with him 
dies, most commonly, whatever know- 
ledge he has collected, whether by painful 
research or by favourable incident, The 
combinations of diseases are so various, 
that little beyond the first principles, 
which are within the cognizanee of all, 
can be communicated from mind to mind ; 
and the errors of judgment to which they 
give occasion are not seldom such as con- 


| sciousness rather chuses to conceal than 


to divulge ; yet these errors with their 
causes and consequences are often the 
most instructive occurrences in the healing 
art. An honest and skilful physician is 
perhaps more frequently disappointed 
than his patients: he anticipates what 
never occurs, whether favourable or un- 
favourable, more suspiciously than bye- 
standers, who tattle without knowledge ; 
and disease deludes his conjectures, as if 
in mockery of the rules of art, which au- 
thority has consecrated as hisguide. Shall 
an upright mind, then, remain ‘content- 


ed with present means, or shall it zea- 
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Memoirs of the Life of Thomas Beddoes, M. D. 


lously investigate new and untried powers, | cessive winters and onc summer. 
admitted D. at Oxford, 


in hopes of directing them to salutary pur- 
poses? Dr. Beddoes, memoirs of whose 
life are before us, answered this question 


practically. He tried multiplied proposals, | 


the greater part of which deceived his 
wishes. His object was highly com- 
mendable ; for it was the relief of the 
suffering. His ardour was 


fate ot his hopes. 
His fault was the fault of a liberal mind ; 
but it is to such minds we owe whatever 
of freedom from the shackles of error we 


among us, 


The history of Dr. Beddoes’s life, is. 
that of a perpetual struggle against sup- | 


posed error. Could he. have accomplished 


what he attempted,—or rather what he | 
contemplated as the object of his attempt ; | 


he must have been considered, both by 
his contemporaries and posterity, as one 
of the greatest benefactors to the buman 
race. He failed; and the history of his 
failures is instructive. 
as strongly, if not as fully, as ever he 
taught; and while we find much in him 


to admire, we also find much, at which, | 
were it new to us, our surprize would 


exceed our admiration. 
This volume is valuable as comprising 


a history of the progress of suggestions as | 


well as of scientific discoveries during the 
life of the doctor. 
may be gathered from it. Itis an honourable 
monument erected to genius by the hand 
of friendship. Jt may tend to guard the 
young physician against errors trom the 
disrepute of, which Dr, B. never com- 
pletely recovered ; and it may very ad- 
Vantageously stimulate the sober-minded, 
by inducing them to reflect on the just 
distinction between fortitade and_ tool- 
hardiness, between steadiness and supine- 
hess. 

Dr. B. was born at Shifnall in Shrop- 
shire, April 13, 1700. He was prepared 
for the university by the Rev. S. Dicken- 
son, rector of Plymbill in Staffordshire, 
a centieman of great science and erudition, 
Hic wis entered at Pembroke College, 
Csford, in Michaeimass term, 
Tic became a pupil of Sheldon, in the 
metropolis, in 1781. In 1734 he re- 


not to be | 
abated, till experiment had decided the 4 
He was too sanguine. | 


Many excellent hints 


1776. | 


d to Edinburgh, where he continued | 
to prosecute his studies during three suc | 
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Te was 
Dee. 13, 
1780: after which he returned to Scot- 


‘land, and before he quitted that country 


made an excursion to the Highlands, in 


| which he met with several opportunities 
of exercising his skill. 


He hus recorded in one of his publications® 
an extraordinary circumstance, which occur- 
red in the case of a voung woman for whom 
he had prescribed, before ascending the moun 
tain Schehallien. He had left her under the 
influence of a low fever, then prevalent in 
the country, which had, in her case, mani- 


enjoy, or whatever improvements do just- | fested symptoms of peculiar violence, On 


ly and beneficially maintain their ground | 


his return be was surprized to find her fever 
subdued ; and no traces of indisposition re= 
maining except weakness. Jt appeared that 
in ber deliriuny she had uttered a wish for cold 
water, which being refused ber, ‘* she had 
crawled, during the absence of her attendant, 
tothe brink of an adjoining river; from 
which she immediately perceived a herd of 
cade, with the drovers at some distance, on 
their way to cross the bridge. The sight in- 
duced her to make fur the water, in hopes of 
concealing ber nakedness. She waded up to 


her middie, and leaned against a fragment of 
aches now | 5 


rock ; nor was it ull one of the drovers turns 
ed his horse towards the Inn, that she was 
ciscovered in this position; and it was be- 
lieved that she had occupied it not less than 
five minutes. Her deliriam was gone and 
the symptoms of fever had quitted her.” 


| This valuable practical hint was not likely to 


be lost upon one so capable of observation as 
Dr. Beddoes, 


We attribute some importance to this 
incident, as having confirmed the dispo- 


| sition of Dr. B. to favour remedies seldom 


resorted to. Practitioners have often seen 
the cravings of nature, in certain stages 
of disease, offer valuable and salutary hints 
which were not within the strict rules 
of system. ‘The autumn of the same 
year, Dr. B. passed on the continent: at 
Dijon he became acquainted with Guyton 
de Morveau ; at Paris with Lavoisier. 
Shortly after his return he was chosen 
chemical lecturer at Oxford; where be 
continued to discourse wilh much accep. 
tance ; till bis aeclamation of what he 
fancied to be the dawn of liberty rising 
in France became loud enough to offend 
those who saw more truly than he did, 
the character of coming events. The 
Dr. resigned his chair; but his adversa- 
ries considered him as ejected. Intent on 
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combating that terrific, and too frequent 
disease, consumption, he established at 
Bristol Hot Wells, an institution in which 
the then newly discovered gasses might 
be directed to medical purposes. The 
idea was ingenious ; and there are in this 
volume occasional notices on the effects of 
air inhaled by the lungs, which we could 
be glad to see combined wiih other well- 
known facts, and formed into an asso- 
ciation ;—by which, however, we do not 
intend a system. 

Tt is far from ridiculous to suppose, 
that as the action on the Jungs of certain 
perfumes is injurious, and that of others is 
fatal; so on the contrary, some may be 
beneficial and even powerful in preserving 
or in restoring health. Ulloa describes a 
severe internal disease as consequent 
among the women of South America, on 
the prodigal use of flowers in their dress 
end apartments: why not meet these by 
antagonist scents derived from articles 
of opposite qualities? The pepper ware- 
houses of the India company, were re- 
sorted to by a physician of eminence: 
—Mrs. Finch, a daughter of Dr. Priestly, 
a patient of Dr. B. in the last stage of 
consumption, after being two nights in a 
cow-house, enjoyed among the cattle that 
rest which she had sought in vain for 
months ; the ruddy dairy maid is beholden 
to something beside exercise for her com- 
plexion: we have known children car- 
ried into Smithfield among the cattle for 
the purpose of inhaling their breath ; and 
es butchers are first enumerated by Dr. B. 
emong the trades not subject to consump- 
tion, it might bear a question how far 
this exemption is owing to the reception 
of particles beneficial to the lungs from 
the atmosphere in which they breathe. 
In short, as the lungs reccive impressions 
eb extra to their injury ; why should they 
bot receive impressions in the same way, 
which, under medical direction, may prove 
salutary ? The importance of the subject 
has drawn these hints from us: for al- 
though the gasses are no longer adminis- 
tered, as intended by Dr, Beddoes, yet 
nature may offer other remedies ; and in 
a readier form :—certainly in a pleasanter 
form than some of the preventions mene 
tioned in the doctor's list of those whom 
he deems privileged from this fatal ma- 
lady, 

These are first, butchers; whose exemp- 
tiou appears so complete, that a dissertation 
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has been published on the Continent, sug- 
gesting the propriety of placing phthisical 
patients in slaugiter-houses; secondly, makers 
of catgut, who, like butchers, are exposed to 
the scent of dead animal matter; thirdly, 
fish-wives and fishermen ; fourthly, sailors ; 
fifihiy, certain descriptions of menial ser- 
vants, more especially those employed about 
stables ; and certain small farmers. He next 
particularizes those classes which are most 
liable to be affected by it; as needle pointers, 
stone cutters, and performers ou certain wind 
instraments. Powders exceedingly soft or 
easily decompounded may, it appears, be ins 
haled without injury; not so, substances, 
however soft, in the form of fibres or small 
splinters.” Next in the list he places those 
artisans whose occupations are sedentary aud 
inactive, and whose posture is unfavorable, 
or who are exposed to inhale certain small 
floating particles, as taylors, shoemakers, weave 
ers, spinners, carpet manufacturers, &c. It 
i3 not only among the human species that 
confinement and inactivity produce these fa- 
tal effects ; the same law extends to animals 
also; of which some very curious and ine 
teresting examples are given. 

It is observed by one of the gentlemen 
from whom Dr. Beddoes had solicited in- 
formation for the work under review, that the 
Dutch (those of them at least who retain 
the ancient manners of their country,) are 
said to be remarkably exempt from scrophus 
lous and phthisical affections, and this fact is 
abundantly confirmed Ly the accurate and sa- 
gacions observations of Dr. Cogan ; who has 
furnished a very valuable letter, upon those 
customs and manners from which their se- 
curity appears to arise. ‘The simple result ap- 
pears to be, that the Datch of both sexes 
rely for security against the effects of a humid 
climate, upon a quantity of warm cloathing, 
to which the females unite the habitual use 
of a small stove, contrived to keep the feet 
warm. Their apartments are Jarge; very in- 
adequately fenced against the cold breezes of 
winter, and very imperfectly warmed ; but 
their dress renders them insensible to these 
circumstances. In this respect they appear 
to adopt a plan exactly the reverse of that 
pursued in Great Britain ; where the dress, 
among females more particularly, is utterly 
inadequate to protect the frame against the 
variations of the atmosphere; and the defi- 
cieucy is attempted to be supplied, by rendere 
ing the rooms nearly air-tight, and heating 
them €xcessively. 

This is not the only occasion on which 
Dr. B, remonstrated with his fair countrys 
women; for whose sake we extract a 
passage that may act as a mirror, to but 
too many. 


He exposes the fallacy of the common 
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doctrine with respect to catarrh ; explains its 
phenomena and treatment upon the princi- 
ples of the Branonian theory ; and earnestly 
inculcates a more careful adaptation of our 
dress to the variations of our climate. He 
laments that the influence of fashion, in 
this particular, shoul! be almost perpetually 
exerted in opposition to the dictates of pru- 
dence ; and that the fairer part of the crea- 
tion should especially be sufferers from this 
source; ** for alas,” he concludes, ‘ they 
are still compelled, whenever the Exchautress 
waves her wand, to expose themselves half un- 
dressed to the fogs aud frosts of our island.” * 


The glare and heat of fashionable parties, 
operating nightafier night in succession, upon 
debilitated females, frequeatly produce this 
state of feverish or agitated sleep. Exhausi- 
ed by long watching, and often by tuinal- 
tuous emotions, low can they expect the re- 
freshment of repose? Under such cireun- 
stances, sleep no longer retains a just claims 
to the title of ‘* tired nature’s kind restorer.”’ 
Hence result many important cautions to be 
observed by those of more delicate organiza- 
tion before they resign themselves to sleep. 
A season of quiet should intervene, and every 
means should be resorted to, calculated to 
calm the tumultuous ocean to rest. Noctur- 
nal parties are, of course, utterly incompati- 
ble with such a plan, and should be sedu- 
lously avoided. ‘* The night is the season 
in which the vulture of fashion flies:abroad 
for prey. Many of the priuirose cheeks and 
aspen coastit.utions which are to be met with 


— 


* A work lately published in Paris, called 
L' Ami des Femmes, exhibits nearly a similar 
view of this subject, and sufficiently proves 
that the same causes exert an equally mur- 
derous influence on the Coutinent, as in our 
island. ‘The author quotes the following ex- 
pressive inscription from a monumental tablet 
in the cemetery of the Four Sections, Rue 
Vaugirard, Paris :— 

I* Nivose, 6 heures du Matin, 22 X**", 1802, 
LOUISE LE FEBVRE, 
Agé de 25 Ans, 
Victime de la mode meurtritre, 
Vertu, grices, beauté, modestie, Ame bonne et 
sensible, 
La firent estimer et cherir. 
* * * 
Repose en paix, 6 ma Louise, 
Six ansde bonheur, comme un éclair 
Se sont écoulées ! 
Morte 2 tous les yeux, 
Tu vivras dans mon coeur. 


Rose, elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses, 
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so abundantly in the great world, exhibit the 
consequences of his secret depredations. The 
valetudinarian must retire early to his couch 5 
and rise early, if he expect to rise with alacri- 
ty. And in every case, the great secret of 
calm slumbers would be found in such occu- 
pations as should amuse and interest the mind 
without exciting agitation.” 

Even the student, who pursues noctut~ 
nal stadies with too great avidity, and pro< 
tracts them to too jate an hour, will often 
find that his mind ts too highly stimulated ta 
subside into tranquillity, till after many a 
weary change of posture. I know a gentle- 
man engaged vot unfrequently in literary coms 
position, who, if his studies have been pros 
tracted to a late hour, never attempts to go ta 
rest, till he has diverted the current of his 
thoughts by the introduction of some totally 
Opposite train of ideas attended with little ins 
terest; aad till, by the gentle muscular exer- 
tion of walking for some time up and down 
iis apartment, he has, in some degree, equalize 
ed the excitement of his system. 


If this latter paragraph need any cor- 
roboration, our experience supplies that 
corroboration, decidedly ; and with the 
whole influence of his authority the Pres 
sident of the Panoramic corps charges 
this, on the memory of att insatiable 
students. Jt may be thought — inaccu- 
rately, we fear—that these cautions res 
gard more especially the higher classes 
amoug us :—that the lower classes stand 
in need of equal reproof, though on a 
different subject, is too evident from the 
following note. 


Unhappily, this highly diffusible stinvulus, 
(opium) which the author hesitated to recom- 
mend as a condiment, was, at this period, 
coming into extensive use among the poor, as 
acordial. Important as this fact is, and fa- 
miliarly as it was known to the druggists of 
the metropolis and of many others of our 
larger towns, it had escaped the notice of 
Ruggles, Eden, Davies and others, whose 
writings prociaim their benevolent interest in 
determining the situation of the poor. ‘* No 
approach,” as is elsewhere observed by our 
author, ‘* can be made towards tolerably exe 
act knowledge on this subject, unless the ens 
quirers be acquainted with the effects of this 
aud that power, this and that privation, on 
the living system. ‘They will not know what 
to look for, or how to put questions. Whe- 
ther opium was first taken to recruit the lae 
bourer after excessive toil ; or occasionally to 
cheer the gloom of despondence ; or to make 
up the deficiencies of that abominable waters 
gruel and potatoe diet, by which the joyless 
being of so many pale, meagre, shivering 
women and children is prolonged, 1 am not 
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lately received the following ac- 
count from a medical observer. ** The ase 
of opium as a cordial, is very general among 
the poor o! Sunderland, and I believe of the 
other sea ports on this coast; and they all 
agree that it enables them to support a longer 
absiinence from food than they otherwise 
could. Its use scems, unfortunately, as be- 
witching as that of spirituous liquors, and a 
gradual increase of the dose, as certainly in- 
duces a state of debility of the whole frame, 
as the other baneful habit. Nothing can be 
more wretched than the appearance of some 
whom I have seen; their skin of almost a 
Jeaden hue, the abdomen tumid, the limbs 
shrank, and a countenance expressive of in- 
finite anxiety aud wretcheduess.” 

Whoever wishes to know more of the 
destructive effects of opium, we refer to 
the volumes of Baron du Tott, in which 
he describes the manners of the Turkish 
opium eaters. 

This instance may be taken as an ex- 
ample of hints derivable from the volume 
under perusal. If we do not find every 
thing in the character of Dr. B. which it 
was fair for the partialities of friendship 
to find, yet we acknowledge that many 
of his incidental thoughts and suggestions 
are worthy of serious contemplation, The 
doctor was enabled totry, by experiment, 
many which arose in his own fertile mind ; 
others he derived from the various works 
of foreign writers which he naturalized 
amongus. He eagerly caught at what- 
ever seemed to promise success; and of 
some it may still be said, that although 
they failed, they deserved to have suc- 
ceeded. They lock fair in theory, had 
they been equally applicable in practice, 
their failure could not be sufficiently re- 
gretted. 

Even now, it may admit of a doubt, 
whether the mode pursued by Dr. B. in 
his experiments were that most likely to 
ensure success; and whether the man 
who was perpetually flying off from theme 
to theme was the patron most likely to 
obviate difficulties by perseverance. 

We cannot follow the Dr.’s history in- 
to all these attempts: though a few pri- 
vileged beings might benefit by some of 
them, yet nature seems to have directed 
her impulses, as economy has directed 
her appointments, in other ways. We 
could willingly admit rational toys as the 
amusement of children ; or could humbly 
recommend them to some grown up men ; 
but after all, it may be as well perhaps to 


informed. 
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leave the matter at large; for even humble 
recommendation may be thought too as- 
suming when toys and toyings are in 
question, 

Dr, ¥ married Miss Edgeworth, of 
Ireland, in March 1794, by whom he 
had sever ‘al children, He died Dec. 22, 
1808, before he bad completed his forty. 
ninth year, 

A very favourable ‘character of him is 
composed by his friend, and follows the 
history of his lite. A list of his publica- 
tions, among which his ‘* History of 
Isaae Jenkins,” as an example of reform- 
ation from ebriety, is distinguished no less 
by benevolent intention, than by suitabi- 
lity of style, and verisimility of character : 
A0,000 copies were sold in a year or two. 
Several papers, letters, and memotan- 
dums, containing interesting matter con- 
clude the volume. <A portrait of the 
doctor is prefixed. 

But we must not close our account of 
this volume without transcribing the his- 
tory it contains of one of our most ho- 
nourable luminaries of science. We do 
but anticipate the interest with which 
the early days of Mr. Davy will be en- 
quired after, in years to come, by giving 
them a place here. 


In one of the most remote parts of Corn- 
wall, a young man, only nineteen years of 
age, with “tittle access to philosophical 
books, and none at all to philosophical men,’ 
during the course of an education, designed 
only to qualify him to act as a country practi 
tioner of medicine, detected some Inconses 
quent reasonings upon caloric, which deforni- 
ed the French theory of chemistry ; struck out 
new views both upon that subject and upon 
light; and supported them by a variety of 
novel experiments ingeniously conceived and 
diversified. His fondnes for chemical pursuits, 
and a reputation for superior talent, gradual- 
ly excited attention in the neighbourhood ; 
and at length reached the cars of Mr. Giddy, 
who sought the acquaintance of the young 
philosopher. Equally delighted) with the 
genius and the modesty of his new acquain= 
tance, Mr.4Giddy, in his correspondence 
with Dr. Beddoes, spoke of the treasure that 
he had discovered, and at his instigation, Mr. 
Davy also addressed a Jetter to the doctor, 
offering to transmit a copy of his observations 
and experiments for bis perusal. It was in 
the month of April (1798) that this offer 
was made him, and ina letter to Mr. Reye 
nolds he thus alludes to it: ‘* It is strange 
that so many people should turn against ca. 
Juric as a substance, at once. 1 have been 
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Jong dissatisfied with the common doctrine. 
Ju my lectures, 1 preferred the hypothesis of 
wotion; and indeed the miserable abuse of 
the theory of latent heat by Lavoisier, seems 
tome to render ils non-existence as clear as 
any proposition indirectly demonstrated by 
Ieuclid. You will see Count Rumford’s ex- 
periments in the volume of the Puailosophical 
‘Transactions just published ; and a new cor- 
respondent who, by the way, does not know 
of these experiments, and who seenis a clever 
man, offers mea perusal of some new ones, 
on friction and percussion, which he says, 
prove heat to be but motion.” From the 
tone of this letter, it would not appear that 
Dr. Beddoes had formed any very high antici- 
pations of the merits of what was thus ofler- 
ed for bis perusal. The sight of the papers 
and experiments, however, affected hin with 
au agreeable surprize. As soon as he had 
goue through them, the hope that he should 
tind in his unknown correspondent the very 
man adopted for his purpose, flashed 
his mind. He forwarded to Mr. Davy, Count 
Ruuiford’s experiments, together with a pros- 
pectus of a publication which he was then 
meditating, designed to collect miscellaneous 
information on physical and medical subjecis, 
from the West of England ; and at the same 
time solicited bis permission to enrich his 
volume with his valuable essay. He also 
wrote to Mr. Giddy to know whether it 
would be possible to secure his youn, friend's 
seivices for the Pneumatic Institution; and a 
negociation upon the subject commenced 
shortly afterwards, which terminated in Mr. 


Davy'’s removal to Bristol in wwe month of 


September. He had here access to a labora- 
tory far more suitable to the extent of his 


views and inquiries than the confined one at | 


Penzance. His genius and his industry 
secused 10 develope themselves with his op- 
portuuities, and he shorily afterwards made 
those brilliant discoveries which reflected 
splendour on the history of the institution ; 
and by attracting the attention of all scienti- 
fic men to their ingenious author, gradually 
Jed the way to that elevated rauk which he 
now occupies among his plilvsophical coun- 
trymen, 


A Defence of the Ancient Faith; or five 
Sermons in Proof of the Christian Reli- 
gion. By the Rev. Peter Gandolphy. 8vo. 
pp. 160. Price 5s. Keating and Co, Lon- 
don, 1811. 


So few Catholic sermons are published, 
or if published, come under our perusal, 
that we acknowledge a gratification in re- 
ceiving this performance from the author. 
Tle will not expect us to say, that the 


Rev, Mr. P. Gandolphy's Defence of the Ancient Faith. 2 


discourses contain much that is new; dis- 
coveries of truth, effected by profound 
researches, convictions forced on the mind 
of the considerate or the inconsiderate, by 
arguments of uncommon cogency, and 
irresistible evidence, or close applications 
to the heart and conscience of verities pres 
viously demonstrated, ‘The writer is not 
accustomed to contradiction : his asser- 
tions may confirm those who are believers 
already ; but that is, we fear, the utmost 
they must aspire to, They are rather 
charges against philosophy and philoso- 
phers than ‘ proofs” of the Christian 
religion. 

As there is no date to guide our eon- 
jectures, we must consider these sermons 
as lately delivered; they have therefore 
somewhat the air of re-slaying a slain 
enemy; for philosophy, in the Gallic ace 
ceptation of the term, bas had her day, 
and is now buried under the heapof filth 
and rubbish pulled on her head, by her 
sanguinary votaries. To acknowledge 
ihe character of her adnerent, would be 
fatal to al] pretensions to common sense. 
While, therefore, we agree with the ree 
verend author that the toes of religion 
derived from the Gospel that light which 
directed them in their attempts to under- 
mine christianity, and in many other 
things which be charges to their disadvan- 
tage, we have not so bad an opinion of 
his congregation as to admit the supposi- 
tion, that any of them were in danger of 
acting a similar part. They are, we 
doubt not, betier taught, better principled, 
Mr. G. insists that 

It is by the testimony of the prophets, and 
the preachings of Christian missionaries alone, 
that every tribe and nation has been succese 
sively enlightened and instructed in religion ; 
and I challenge any one to name the wiost in- 
significant village, which, in the long ran of 
six thousand years, bas been brought to the 
worship of the true God by any other instrus 
ment. I know there is a class of mortals 
calling themselves philosophers, who pretend 
to be exceptions to the general rule; men 
who stand in no need of revelation, main- 
taining that the light of reason alone would 
enable them to discern their duty te God and 
their fellow creatures. ‘The religion of na- 
ture, they say, is the religion of man. In 
reply, then, the question here is not, whe- 
ther the religion of nature be the religion of 
man, but whether man ever adhered to, or 
having abandoned the religion of nature, 
could have ever been bronght back to it with 
out a supernatural help?—Now where is the 
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philosopher, who will answer in the affirma- 
tive? If we are to reason from analogous 
facts, which is the only rule for our decision, 
the negative is decidedly in my favour. 

But the strength of the philosopher's ar- 
gument reposes on his own extraordinary 

wers. My reason, he says, suggests to me, 
that there is a supreme God, whom I must 
worship and respect— that I have a soul 
which cannot die, and that divine justice 
must punish or reward it as it deserves.— 
My brethren, is it not evident that the same 
discovery might have occurred to these same 
savage and pagan nations J have been just 
describing? How came it, then, that it did 
not?) Was it because this individual is gifted 
with stronger talents than were conferred up- 
on any of those millions ? Or was it not be- 
cause he had the help of revelation to direct 
and fix his ideas? Which, I repeat, is tne 
same as to allow a man to light you to his 
door, and then to tell him that you had no 
occasion for his lamp. 


But, the strongest (and a very fair) 
course of argument in these exhortations 
is that deduced from the writings of the 
philosophers themselves: of this we shall 
introduce a specimen. The avowal of 
their chiefs would supply much more. 


I produce the extraordinary prediction of 
the great Leibnitz, who clearly foresaw these 
events a century before they arrived. Speak- 
ing of the characters this philosophy was to 
form, he says: ‘* That should they be in- 
** clined to be ambitious, and resolute, they 
** would be capable of setting fire to the four 
** quarters of the world ; and there have been 
** some, he says, of this temper, whom 
«* death hath removed. I even observe,” he 
continues, ‘* that sentiments which are 
** tainted with these principles are working 

* by little and little on men in high life, who 
have the direction of others, and by whom 
affairs are governed; and finding their 
way into fashionzble books, dispose all for 
that general revolution with which Europe 
is threatened.””, And mark, my friends, 

the clear discernment of this distinguished 
philosopher. ‘* It may happen,’ he pro- 
ceeds, ** that those persons will experience 
** in themselves the evils which they thought 
«* were reserved for others. If a remedy be 
*< applied in time to this epidemic phrensy, 
** of which the bad eflects begin to appear, 
** these consequences may be prevented ; but 
** should they go on increasing, Providence 
** will punish the world with that revolution 
** which it must produce. For although it 
** may always happen, that at the end of the 
** account things may turn to the general 
** advantage, nevertheless this ought not and 
** cannot come to pass, witbout the chastise- 


“¢ ment of those who have contributed to it 
“* by their crimes*.” 

Such is the testimony of aman who died 
in 1716. 

** T have consulted our philosophers,” says 
Rousseau, ‘* I have perused their books, [ 
have examined their sevéral opinions, I have 
found them all proud, positive, and dogmatiz- 
ing, even in their pretended scepticisin, know- 
ing every thing, proving nothing, and ridi- 
culing one another; and this is the only 
point in which they concur and in whieh 
they are right. Daring when they attack, 
they defend themselves without vigour. If 
you consider their arguments, they have none 
ba for destruction ; if you count their num- 
ber, each one is reduced to himself; they 
never unite but to dispute ; to listen to them 
was not the way for me to relieve myself 
from my doubts. I conceived that the in- 
sufficiency of the human understanding was 
the first cause of this prodigious diversity of 
sentiment, and that pride was the second.— 
If our philosophers were able to discover 
truth, which of them woald interest himself 
about it? Each of them knows that his 
system is not better established than the 
others, but he supports it, because it is his ; 
there is not one amongst them, who coming 
to distinguish truth from falsehood, would 
not prefer his own error to the truth that is 
discovered by another. Where is the phi- 
losopher who for his own glory would not 
willingly deceive the whole human race ? 
Where is he, who in the secret of his heart, 
proposes any other object than his own dis- 
tinction ; provided he can but raise himself 
above the commonality, provided he can 
eclipse his competitors, he has reached the 
summit of his ambition. The great thing 
for him is to think differently from other 
people. Among believers he is an atheist, 
among atheists a believer.—Shun then, he 
says, those, who under pretence of explaining 
nature, sow in the hearts of men the most 
dispiriting doctrines, whose scepticism is far 
more aflirmative and dogmatical than the de- 
cided tone of their adversaries. Under pre- 
tence of being themselves the only people 
enlightened, they imperiously subject us to 
their magisterial decisions, and would fain 
palm upon us for the true causes of things, 
the unintelligible systems they have built in 
their own heads. Whilst they overturn, de- 
stroy, and trample under foot, all that man- 
kind reveres, snatch: fiom the afflicted, the 
only comfort left them in their misery, from 
the rich and great the only curb that can 
restrain their passions ; tear up from the heart 
all remorse of vice, all hopes of virtue, and 
still boast themselves the benefactors of man- 


” 


* Essay on the Human Uaderstanging, 
page 429. 
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kind.—Truth, they say, is never hurtful to 
man,—I believe that as well as they ; and 
the same in my opinion, isa proof, that what 
they teach is not the trath,” 


The concessions of infidel writers in 
favour of Christianity, are indisputable 
evidences in its behalf; were they assem- 
bled with tolerable judgment, and well 
arranged in sequence, they would present 
a formidable array. 

We quote an instance. 


The following remarks of Voltaire deserve 
some little attention, ‘“ In regard to the 
Indians, let us not forget that they hold a ter- 
restrial paradise, and that the human race, 
for abusing the goodness of God, were driven 
out of this paradise.—The fall of degenerate 
man is the foundation of the theology of al- 
most all the nations of antiquity...... and what 
is still more singular, is, that the Veda of 
the ancient Brachmans teaches that the first 
man was Adimo, and the first woman Po- 
criti. Adimo signifies Lord—and Poeriti 
means Life, as Heva among the Phenicians 
and the Hebrews, also signifies Life, or Ser- 
pent.—This conformity ‘uerits great atten- 
tion.” (Essai sur les Moeurs, Disc. Pré!.) 


This writer is surely incorrect in his 
use of terms: he repeatedly uses the word 
providence” when his argument re- 
quires the word ‘‘ grace: he says ‘‘ the 
miracles of Jesus were wrought in the pre- 
sence of an infinite number of persons” : 
—not all: ‘* they took place in the great 
city of Jerusalem, or in its immediate 
neighbourhood” :—geography denies this. 
Inhis preface he “‘ proposes no otherdesign, 
than to diffuse the knowledge of the true 
God, among his British countrymen” ; 
hence the severe might infer, that in 
Britain the true God is little known, and 
less honoured, in Mr. G's. opinion, if 
at all... 

To the testimony of Liebnitz, we beg 
leave to add the still clearer prediction of 
one who saw more truly the character of 
the philosophers and their principles, as 
he lived in a time when they wete more 
nearly advanced towards their great 
eruption. 

The following is from asermon preached 
in the cathedral church of Notre Dame at 
Paris, by ihe pious and worthy Father Beau- 
regard, about thirteen years before the be- 
ginuing of the revolution :— 

Yes, it is atthe king, and at relizion, 
that the philosophers aim their blows. They 
have grasped the hatchet and hamuner. 
They only want a favorable moment to over- 


Vou, XI, (Lit. Pan. Jan, 1812.) 


J. B. Depping’s Evening Entertainments. 
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turn the altar and the throne!—Yes, O 
God ! thy temples will be plundered and de- 
stroyed! thy festivals abolished! thy sacred 
name blasphemed ! thy worship proscribed ! 
But what sounds great God do | hear! What 
do L behold! ‘To the sacred canticles which 
caused the vaults of this temple to resound 
thy praise, succeed wanton and profane 
songs! And thouinfamous Deity of Pagan- 
ism, impure Venus, even thou dost advance 
hither, and, in the place of the living God, 
seat thyself on the throne of the Holy of 
Holies, and there receive the guilty incense 
of thy new adorers |” 

So literally was the prediction of Father 
Beauregard fulfilled, that about sixteen years 
afier he pronounced these prophetic words, 
the ignorant and wicked Atheists, who ruled 
in Paris, paid their impious adorations to the 


_ Goddess of Nature in the person of a naked 


common prostitute, placed upon the altar of 
that very church!!! 


Evening Entertainments ; or Delineation® 
of the Manners and Customs of various 
Nations, interspersed with Geographical 
Notices, Historical and Biographical Anec- 
dotes, and Descriptions in Natural History. 
Designed for the Instraction and Amuse 
ment of Youth. By J. B. Depping. 2 Vols. 
12mo. Pp. G00. Price 12s, London, Col- 
burn: 1811. 


Mr. Oakley, a very respectable Eng- 
lish gentleman, and father of a family, is 
here represented as entertaining his chile 
dren, by relating various. instroctive and 
amusing particulars concerning the dif- 
ferent nations and countries he had visited 
in the course of his extensive travels. 
But the title of this work so well explains 
the nature of its contents, that we shall 
only extract from the preface the reasons 
which induced Mr. Depping to present 
this collection to the public. 


I have often observed that children take 
more pleasure in reading historical works than 
such as are filled with allegories, and that in 
like manner they prefer travels to fairy tales, 
from the same sentiment which, at a riper 
age, causes us to abandon fictions, and the 
mere productions of the imagination, for truth 
and nature. Why then should we hesilate 
to gratify this laudable curiosity?--why be 
unwilling to make youth acquainted with the 
manners, customs, and way of living in ge- 
neral of different nations? —To say nothing 
of the instruction conveyed in books which 
treat of these subjects, may notas many mo- 
ral inferences be deduced from them as from 
a tale or an allegory 2 
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T think we act incons’stently in confining 
the miuds af ehildren to barren and abstract. 
sciences, while they are al nost total strangers. 
to what is pissing around them; while they 
are ignorant that there are other nations upou 
the earth, imore or less’ ingenious, more or 
less civilized ; maav of whom have manners, 
custons, ideas of honor and decorum diame 
trically Opposite to ours, and which it may | 
be very useful to study and compare, because | 
these manners and these various customs, 
which, at first sight, may be considered as 
trifles, are more intimately connecied with the 
moral feelings tnan may be at first imagined .. 
resolved to compose a little work, in 
which f might unfold all the advantages with | 


which the teaching of geography is capable | 
of furnishing parents and instructors of youth, 
and demonstrate that the study of this sci- 
ence, especially of its moral part, which 
might be denominated ethnography, is not 
only perfect]y compatible with other studies, | 
bat may be so adapted, as to assist and promote 
them; in short, that the system of education | 
inay derive from it considerable benefit. 

Such was my motive for publishing these 
Entertainments, in which I have endeavour- 
ed to put this plan into execution, ° 


A Sketch of the Denominations of the 
Christian World; with a Persuasive to 
Religious Moderation. ‘To which is pre- 
fixed an Introductory Oualine of Atheism, 
Deism, Theophilanchropism, Judaism, 
Mahometanism, and Christianity. With 
an Essay on Enthusiasm and Superstition, 
a Plan of the Divine Attributes, a Schedule 
of the Sects, and a Chronological Table of 
the leading Events of Ecclesiastical History 
from the Birth of Christ to the present 
Time. By John Evans, AM. The 
twelfth Edition, pp. 310, price 5s. Lon- 
don, Crosby and Co. 1811. 


Mr. Evans continues to take great 
interest in the reputation and character of 
this work: we remember it a pamphlet ; 
it is now avolume. It'is more likely to 


Evans's Sketch of the Denominations of the Christian World. 
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among others in the towns, find ample 
room in the great wilderness ; there they 
evjoy themselves, without let, hindrance, 
or molestation, 

This volume comprizes a variety of 
sects or religious distinctions: many of 
the articles have received considerable 
additions : and some are new, as those 
of the American sects, the Shafers and 
Dunkers ; and one not yet named. The 
author bas taken great pains to convey 
some intelligible notion of the tenets 
of these Shakers; but he bimself doubts 
his success ; which to say truth, we are 
glad of, as we find in his doubts a support 
for ourown, Ann Lee the Mother of this 
sect was born in England, which she left 
in 1774, for America: she fixed her resi- 
dence up the Hudson River, eight miles 
from Albany. She increased her converts 
by missionary journeys, and died in 1784 ; 
but the sect stil continues. One of their 
principal doctrines is, that Aun Lee, was 
the Word; the Mother ot all living. 

In the delineation of doctrines the Shukers 
are exceedingly mystical and obscure ; it is 
much easier to pronounce negatively rather 
than positively concerning them. ‘They are 
neither Trinitarians vor Satisfactionisis, ‘They 
deny also the imputation of Adam’s sin to 
his posterity, as well as the eternity of fu- 
ture punishment. ‘The tenets on which they 
most dwell are those of human depravity, 
and of the miraculous effusion of the Holy 
Ghost! Their leading practical tenet is the 
abolition of marriage, or indeed the fota/ se- 
paration of the sexes. This circumstance of 
course attracts great attention, and they pride 
themselves on their superior purity. The es- 
sence of their argument is, that the Resur- 
reclion spoken of in the New Testament 
Means nothing more than conversion; our 
Saviour declares that in the Resurrection they 
neither marry nor are given in mariiage, 
therefore on conversion or the resurrection of 
the individual, marriage ceases!!! To speak 
mor¢ plainly, the single must continue sing/e 
and the married must separate. Every pas- 


be enlarged by the addition of new sects, | sage in’ the Gospel and in the Epistles is ins 


than to be diminished by the coalition or 
dispersion of old ones. Great Britain is not 
wanting in growths of different religious 
opinions ; but America seems at present 
to outdo the Mother Country, in this 
happy fertility. We have lately had oc- 
casion to peruse accounts from that conti- 
nent, by which the state of religious par- 
ty zeal and religious contrarieties appeared 


to be prosperous enough. Those. who 
cannot wedge in their peculiar opinions 


‘terpreted according to this sirange, and I may 
add unnatural hypothesis. It requires some 
sagocity to ascertain what they believe, and 
a still greater degree of patience to detail what 

In their chapter on the Resurrection, the 
resuscitation of the body is denied very po- 
sitively and at great length, and their chapter 
on public worship vindicates their music and 
dancing as leading parts of worship, especially 
alluding to the return of the prodigal, while 
the ¢lder son disliking music and dancing 1@- 
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presents the natura! man condemning their 
soul-reviving practices. 

Aye, truly; Ann Lee and her Shakers 
may dance as much as they will in Ame- 
rica ; we have a sect here at home whose 
bodily exercises delight us quite as much : 
and we think qnite as well of them: the 
Jumpers for our money ! 


About the year 1785, says Mr. E., I my- 
self happened very accidentally to he present 
ata meeting, which terminated in jumping. 
It was held in the open air, on a Sunday 
evening, near Newport, in Monmouthshire. 
The preacher was one of Lady Huntingdon’s 
stude.ts, who concluded his sermon with the 
recommendation of jumping ; and to allow 
him the praise of consistency, be got down 
from the chair on which he stood, and jump- 
ed along with them. ‘The arguments be ad- 
duced for this purpose were, that David 
danced before the ark, that the babe /eaped 
in the womb of Elizabeth, and thatthe man 
whose lameness was removed, /eaped and 
praised God for the mercy which he had re- 
ceived! He expatiated on these topics with 
uncommon fervency, and then drew the in- 
ference, that they ought to shew similar ev- 
presstons of joy, for the blessings which Jesus 
Christ had put into their passession. He then 
a an empassioned sketch of the suffer- 

ngs of the Saviour, and hereby roused the 
passions of a few around him into a state of 
vio‘ent agitation, About nine men and seven 
women, fur some little time, rocked to and 
fro, groaned aloud, and then jumped with a 
kind of frantic fury. Some of the audience 
flew in all directions ; others gazed on in si- 
Jent amazement! They all gradually dispersed, 
except the jumpers, who continued their ex- 
ertions from eight in the evening lo near ele- 
ven at night. | saw the conclasion of it ; 
they at last kneeled down ina circle, holding 
each other by the hand, while one of them 
prayed with great fervour, and then a// rising 
up froin off their knees, departed. But pre- 
vious to their dispersion, they wildly pointed 
up towards the sky, and reminded one ana- 
ther that they should soon meet there, and 
he never ayain separated ! | quitted the spot 
with astonishment. Such disorderly scenes 
cannot be of any service to the deluded indi- 
viduals, tor can they prove beneficial to so- 
ciety. Whatever credit we may and oughs 
to allow this class of Christians for good ine 
tentions, it is impossible net to speak of the 
prictice itself, without adopting terms of un- 
qualified disapprobation. ‘The reader is ree 
ferred to Bingley’s and Evans's Tour through 
Vales, (the latter anthor is a clergyman at 
Bristol), where as many perticulars are de- 
tailed respecting the Jumpers his curiosity will 
receive a stil] farther gratification. . It pains 
the author of the present work, that be has 


it not in his power to give a more favourable 
accountof them. The decline of so unbe- 
coming a practice will, it is to be hop:d, be 
soon followed by its utter extinction. 


Pshaw! the author of the present work 
should have confessed to corns on his 
toes ; to fatigue from a twenty miles’ 
ble, that day—or a few goutical spasms 
would answer the purpose.—But after all, 
those he saw, were but half Jumpers : 
we have had the honor to be acquainted 
with some, who went all the way from 
home to worship, jumping ; and returned 
all the way home from worshio, jumping, 
in defiance of fatigue: nor could ruts in 
the road, chasms on the causeway, or 
stiles in the foot-paths, suspend their de- 
votion, Sound wind and limb! — they 
wetit merrily to heaven.— Heaven ! Baron 
Swedenborg is the man for heaven! six 
times in as many weeks did we open some 
of the most mighty of Baron Sweden- 
borg’s Arcana ; and as often did we lay 
down the volumes, in despair af under- 
standing their contents. We are happy 
therefore to meet here, with an epitome 
of that nobleman’s sentiments, which, if 
true, Heaven is a pretty place enough : 


Various wonderful things, he says, were 
revealed to hin, relating to heaven and hell, 
the state of men after death, the worship of 
God, the spiritual sense of the Scriptures, 
the various earths in the universe, and their 
inhabitants, with many other extraordinary 
particutars, the knowledge of which was, 
perhaps, never pretended to by any other 
writer, before or since his time. Baron 
Swedenborg, in his treatise concerning hea- 
ven and he//, and of the wonderful things 
therein, as heard and seen by him, makes 
the following declaration ; “* As often as 1 
conversed with angels face to face, it was in 
their habitations, which are like to our 
houses on earth, but far more beautiful and 
maynificent, having rooms, chambers, and 
apartments in great variety, as also spacious 
courts belonging to them, together with the 
gardens, parterres of flowers, fields, &c. 
where the angele are formed into societies. 
They dwell in contiguous habitations, dis- 


posed after the manner of our cities, in streets, 


walks, aad squares. have had the privilege 
to walk through them, to examine all around 
about me, and to enter their houses, and 
this when I was fully awake, having my ine 
ward eyes opencd.” 


Can we do less, after these specimens 
than invite those who have their religion 
to seek, to consult the varieties contained 
in volume, before they chouse? If 
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| have no particular penchant, they 
will readily discover which persuasion the 
author would recommend: that it is the 
most crthodox, ag churchmen esteem or- 
thodoxy, neither does he say, nor do we 
beiieve. 


Squils and Crackers, serious, comical and 
tender, by Jasper Sinallshot. Svo. Pp. 207. 
Price 7s. Harding, London. 1812. 


Ir all the copies of this work are 
printed on paper equally fine with that 
submitted to our inspection, we are under 
the necessity of strongly regretting the 
misuse that has been made of it. We 
have waded through the performance, 
without finding wit to relieve us,—nor 
can a few hackneyed puns ill-strung de- 


lude us to pardon those violations of de- af tasi 
| Optical and mathematical instraments are 


licacy of which the author will be ashamed 
when he comes to years of discretion. 


Crosby's Merchant and Tradesman’s 
Pocket Dictionary, adapted to Merchanis, 
Manufacturers, and Traders, in the va- 
rious Branches of Commercial Intercourse. 
Second Edition. Small 12mo. pp. 600. 
Price gs. Crosby, London, 1811. 


A work truly taborious, containing a great 
number of articles, proper to be known 
by dealers. It may be referred to with 
advantage by those who are about to place 
youth as apprentices, and by youth who 
wish to understand something beside the 
mere practical routine of their ordinary 
employment. The multitude of articles 
has necessarily confined each to a few 
hints: of the value of which the reader 
may judge from the following speciments. 


For preserving books from the depredation 
of worms, mineral salts composed of alum 
and vitriol are recommended to be employed 
in the paste used by bookbinders: instead of 
flour, it is also recommended, that this paste 
should te made of starch. 

A little pualverised alum is likewise effica- 
cious, strewed between the book and its cover, 
and also upon the shelves of the library. 


It is understood that insects avoid Rus- 
sia leather: for books going to hot coun- 
tries, that is therefore the most proper 
kind of binding. 


Trade of London. 
The following brief summary of the ime 
ports aud exports of London for one year, 


Squils and Crackers.—Crosby's Pocket Dictionary. 
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will give some but not adequate idea of the 

extent and importance of the taffic of this 

great metropolis, viz. 

Value merchandize import £30,057,421 8 2 
Ditto exported 29,640,561 4 6 

The value of the annual imports of the 
East-India trade is estimated at £6,500,000. 

The annual value of the imports of the 
West-India trade is calculated at 7,000,0001. 

The domestic wholesale business of the 
capital is also immense. 

Li is calcuiaied that 40,000 waggons and 
other carriages, including their repeated jour- 
neys, are laden with foreign merchandize, 
and articles manufactured in the meiropolis, 
to the value of £50,000,000 annually. 

London ig the seat of many cansiderable 
manufactures, particularly the silk weaving, 
first established in Spitalfields by French re- 
fugees. 

Engravings on copper are also here exeent- 
ed iu the highesi style of taste and elegance, 


finished here in greater perieciion than in 
any other part of the world ; and a variety of 
ornamental articles in gold, silver, aud jewel- 
lery, of unequalled beauty, give the artists 
of London, a decided superiority over alk 
others. 

London may truly be called the seat of the 
arts and sciences, and amongst other branches 
etter-press printing are 
brought toa high degree of perfection. The 
establishments of publishing booksellers are 
chiefly in Paternoster-Row and its vicinity ; 
and it is said, that about 800 bcoks and 
pamphlets, the majority of which are compi- 
lations, are annually printed in London. 


The author knew his own trade best, 
we suppose, but many other manufac. 
tures might have been specified: before 
engraving should certainly have been 
placed the arts of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture: the Royal Academy, &c. 
Why not specify also those great trades of 
export coaches, musical instruments, 
the glass manufactures, &c. &c? 

The usefulness of a work of this de- 
scription is greatly enhanced by its con- 
taining the /a¢est information, and as many 
references to authorities as possible. Un- 
der the article Arrest, the sum marked is 
10] : it should be 15]., as fixed by an act of 
last session of parliament : under the ar- 
ticle West-Indies we are said to purchase 
negroes on the coast of Africa: this ought 
to have been corrected. The Napoleon 
d’or is omitted among French money. 
Pencils are said to be ‘ made either of 
red or black lead :” it should be ‘“* of red 
chalk: red lead pencils are unknown.—= 
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Galloons we are told are certain vessels — 
it should be spelled Galleons. These may 
seem trifles; but books of reference can- 
not be toocorrect. The articles Stamps, 
7axes, windows, &c. are of tremendous 
length; but of evident utility. 


Agriculture Defended in Answer to a 
«* Comparative Statement of the Food pro- 
duced from Arable and Grass Land, with 
Observations on the late [nclosures, pub- 
lished by the Rev. Luke Heslop, Arch- 
deacon of Bucks.” Inscribed to the Land- 
Holders of the United Kingdom of Great- 
Britain and Ireland, by Philarator. Price 
3s. Black, Parry aud Kingsbury. Lon- 
con, 1811. 

Tue subject of this pamphlet is of great 
importance, If it be true, that agricul- 
ture in this kingdom, is without profit ; 
notwithstanding the high prices obtained 
by its products, and all our boasted im- 
provements within the last fifty years, 
then we know not how to deny the propo- 
sition of a famous senator, who thought 
“* the country not worth saving,” for, in- 
deed a poor and miserable country it must 
be;—its inhabitants too must be either 
foo!s or knaves, — fools for selling their 
commodities to those who must have them, 
at losing prices ; while the knaves the con- 
sumers are starving by bad pay those who 
furnish them with the necessaries of life, 
That however, cannot be the fact. 

This tract is in answer to one, which 
has not fallen under our notice; we 
cannot therefore, enter into the merits 
of the question debated. This writer states 
his opinion to be, that farming can 
be carried on beneficially by those 
who understand it, and conduct it with 
spirit. He acknowledges, however, that 
former modes are useless now ; that slo- 
venly workmen make but scanty profits, 
and that much depends on the vigorous 
application of a good system. These are 
unquestioable truths ; and the expression 
of that opinion is all the share we take in 
the debate. 

We could be glad to report the proba- 
bility of a decrease in the high [not the 
fair] price of corn ; but what little prospect 
there is of that in the London Market will 
appear plainly enough from the distance 
to which the consumption of London ex- 
teads, tis thus calculated by our author. 


Philarator's Agriculture Defended. 
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It is curious to observe the augmentat'on of 
inhabitants in great cities ; and it is perempto- 
rily necessary, toa full understanding of the 
sade, that we take into consideration the 
effects inseparably attending such assemblages 
on the prices of provisions, and on the rents 
of lands within a certain distance of all po- 
pulous places. For instance, let us take the 
population of London at one million, and 
rate the expenditare of bread corn at as many 
quarters, of eight bushels each, If we admit, 
that, in the gross, only one acre in thirty 
bears wheat, averaging three quarters to the 
acre, it will be seen, that, either three. hun- 
dred and thirty-three thousand acres round 
London must all be under wheat, .0 supply 
bread for the inhabitants ; or, that, allowing 
only one acre in thirty to bear bread corn, 
not less than ten millions of acres must devote 
the whole of the wheat crops raised ‘within 
them to that purpose. re 

Supposing the former case, and taking sim 
hundred and forty acres to the square mile, 
there wonld be required rather more than 
Jive hundred and twenty squure miles ; forms 
ing an area of nearly dharteen miles around the 
metropolis, fo Le perpelually under wheat 
Sor this purpose! If we ailopt Mr. Hes+ 
lop’s average of only sixteen Winchesters 
per acre, after his deductions ‘* for seed, 
starch, hair powder, paste, &c.” the radius 
of the circle would require to be extended to 
nearly fifteen mtles, in order to include 
rather more than seven hundred and eight 
square miles!!! And all this without ale 
lowing a single bushel towards furnishing 
bread for the inhabitants of the district under 
wheat!!! 

But, as we find, that not more than one 
acre in thirty, including grass lands, woods, 
commons, &c. grows wheat, we must mule 
tiply the seven hundred and eighty square 
miles by thirty; which shews that all the 
wheat grown within twenty-three thousand 
four hundred square miles forming an area of 
abont twenty-five miles around London, 
must be devoted to the supply of its inhabi- 
tants with bread, 

If we allow for the expenditure of perhaps 
nearly half a mi'lion more of persons inha- 
biting that highly populons circle, we may 
be correct in supposing, that the immediate 
supplies of bread-corn would demand a radius 
of full forty miles; which accounts for the 
prices of provisions being so very high within 
fifty miles of the metropolis, and for such 
high rents being given for land. 

The following hints in which we disco- 
ver the effect of actual observation, con- 
cern a subject of great interest to the na- 
tional welfare. Tythes have undoubtedly 
objections attached to them in a mercan- 
tile country ; but what better mode for 
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Phillips's Experimental Examination. 


answering their purpose can be put in 
practice, we have not yet seen clearly 
stated. 


We have too often seen, that, a rise in the 
tvthes has occasioned farmers to lay down 
their best fields to grass ; and thus a dreadful 
mischief has been inflicted on all parties. 
The minisier has been a sufferer, together 
with the farmer, and with the public, on all 
such occasions ; the poor have been deprived 
of their usual resort for labor; the fences 
have become the victims of their wants, and 
of their resentinents; and to my certain 
knowledge, some of the finest soils in Brie 
tain have been, from this cause alone, taken 
from the plough, while the poor-rates have 
gradually risen to a height which clearly de- 
monstrated, that matters were not in proper 
train. 

I have ever considered the collection of 
tythes in kind, to beso completely in disgrace 
among farmers, as to render some modus a 
desideratum of the utmost uational import. 
ance. The subject is peculiarly delicate, aud 
many arguments might be adduced against 
those who indiseriminately condemn what- 
ever relates thereto; but, unhappily, that 
class which furnishes most opponents to the 
system, appears the least, of any forming an 
extensive circle of the community, qualified 
to appreciate the merits of our church esta- 
bdlishment ; which, as interfering with their 
‘own concerns, they eye with jealousy, and 
speak of with disrespect. Among such, the 
possibility which may exist, of adduting one 
conspicuous instance of irregulasity on the 
part of an ecclesiastic, is enough to furnish 
wensure, and support declamation against the 
whole we see 
spect all public characters, an ia 
performing sacred al di 
recting the conduct of others, should be 
thoughout their private, as well as their 

ublic, demeanour, Far be it from me to 
unpute blame; nor dol mean to enter upon 
the subject any further than to lead to the 
consideration of a matter, which, it is to be 
lamented, nas occasioned much schism, and 
which threatens to diminish the established 
© ngregations. 

The effects produced by a demand on the 

rse are absolutely tmagical! {na moment, 
at is forgotten, that religion is the bond of 

ce, as well as the source of present and 
of future happiness; and that when, or 
wherever, its dictates have been unheeded 
and its pastors despised, the morals of the 
people have heen proportionally relaxed, and 
¢rimes of every magnitude and of every dye 
been practised, to the total subversion of or- 
der, and to the total destruction of property ! 

That a man shall reject nine pounds, shil- 
lings, or pence, because the tenth is to be 


given to him whose life is devoted to the in- 
culeation of morality, and of that subordina- 
tion without which no securjiy could exist, 
appears absurd : when such is the case, there 
ought to be but one senument. But we 
must not forget, that, to many an industri+ 
ous “ee Woe of land, even what is called a 
small deduction for tythe, may press very, 
very severely; and may perhaps debar the 
possibility of earning a livelihood, if taker 
tn kind. 

Such, however, is the general disposition 
of farmers, that if the average amount of 
tythes be laid on the rent of a farm, the oc- 
cupant will gladly pay them in that form, 
rathet than at les rent with a tythe claimable 
ou the part of the minister, or lay-rector ; 
although by such a commutation he must pay 
every species of assesssment in proportion to 
the increased rent. The farmer will see but 
one side of the question; during the mo- 
meat of resentment, he determines to lessen 
the minister's receipts by all means within bis 


wer. 

The whole parish becomes ene scene of 
enmity and discord. It is vain to say, ** this 
is wrong aud should not be ;"" men's passions 
will run away with them even against their 
own interests, regardless of the curbs of the 
law, and of the voice of reason; and he 
must be a bold man, indeed, who would 
place himself in opposition to the mad career ! 

We hope and trust, that there never 
will be wanting bold men, who shall do 
the duties of their station without flinch- 
ing. At the same time, we believe, that 
it is the fluctuating nature, or rathet 
value, of property, as affected by the 
influx of wealth, and mercantile adven- 
tures in general, that render the profit 
taken from the land in the shape of tythe 
most burdensome. When the land was 
the support of the population, and, there 
was little or no commerce, tythes were 
sufficiently acceptable, as a mode of pay- 
ment, as well as a mode of reception for 
support. 


An Experimental Examination of the last 
Edition of the Pharmacopoeia Londinensis 5 
with Remarks on Dr. Powell's Translation 
and Annotations. By Richard Phillips, 
8vo. pp. 155. Price 53. W. Phillips. 
London, 1841. . 


Orriciat publications are always 
supposed to be accurate; yet we have 
known fully as great inaccuracies in such 
works as in others, In medicine, cor- 
reetness is of the utmest importance ; aad 
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77) Inwood's Tables.— Wakefield's Instinct displayed. {78 


scarcely can any diligence insure it to the 
wished for degree. Mr. Phillips seems to 
have detected a number of instances in 
which the college, by copying others with- 
out having actually performed the experi- 
ments, have laid themselves open to cor- 
rection. We believe that the different | 
states, qualities and powers of drugs of | 
the same kind, often lead to uninten- 
tional differences We certainly shall not 
make ourselves parties in this matter ; but 
we think it right to iuform the profession 
that snch a work as this examination is 
within their procuration, 


Tables for the Purchasing of Estates, 
Freehold, Copyhold, or Leasehold, An- 
nuities, &c. and for the renewing of 
Leases held under Cathedral Churches, 
Colleges, or other Corporate Bodies, for 
Terms of Years certain, and for Lives, 
Together with several useful and interest- 
ing Tables connected with the Subject. 
Also the Five Tables of Compound Inte- 
rest. By William Inwood, Architect and 
Land Surveyor. Price 7s, Taylor, Lou- 
don: : 


A valuable little book, neatly, and ap- 
parently correctly printed. So many pers 
sons beside professional men are interest- 
ed in the purchase and sale of houses, 
Jeases, annuities, and other bargains for 
time, that we conclude the public will 


feel themselves obliged to Mr. Inwood for: 


the portable compass in which he has com- 
prised these tables. Some of them have 
already appeared in Mr, F. Baily’s work 
on leases, &c. ; and Smart's five useful 
tables of compound interest are added. 
The values of Jives, of leases held for 
lives, and of renewals of such engage- 
ments are understood by few : these, with 
the present values of monies to be received 
at future times, are particularly attended 
to by Mr. I. 

The chance of life in London compared 
with healthy situations in the country is 
greatly against the metropolis. Out of 
1,000 persons born in London, 1 in 4 
lives to the age of 35 ; at Northampton, 
1 in 3.—About 1 in 20 lives to the age 
of 70 in London ; at Northampton 1 in 
10: in London 1 in 15 lives to the age 
of 67; in Northamptou 1 in 8 The 
probability of a person aged 30 living one 


ampton it is €2 to 1. We recommend 
these calculations to the consideration of 
those who from the healthy scenes of the 
country crowd to the metropolis, for the 
sake ofa little more Jucre, purchased often 
ata much greater expence of morals, en- 
joyment, ard life, than is shewn in these 
tables, or can be shewn in any. 


Instinct Displayed, in a Collection of 
well-autheaticated Facts, exemplifying the 
extraordinary Sagacity of various Species of 
the Animal Creation, By Priscilla Wake- 
field. 12m0. pp. 327. Price 5s. Londoa: 
Darton and Harvey. 1811. 


Reason and instinct says W. have 
obvious differences ; yet the most intelligent 
animals, in some of their actions, approacty 
so near to reason, that it is really sutprisin 
how small the distinction is. The great and 
most striking superiority of reason seems to 
consist in these two points: the capacity of 
knowing arid acknowledging our Creator, and 
of rendering its owner responsible for his 
conduct. 


To these differences Mrs. W. might 
have added, that reason is capable of ends 
Jess improvement ; Instinct is not. How- 
ever close, therefore, be their situation at 
any given time, if one stands still while 
the other advances, the distance between 
them will at length become ali but infi- 
nite. The powers of instinct are at all 
times pleasing subjects of investigation to 
unsophisticated reason; and Mrs, Wake- 
field could scarcely fail of making an en- 
tertaining volume, by a moderate exertion 
of her powers of selection, Experimental 
information on this subject is not within 
the reach of every one; and we have 
often thought as Mrs. W. did when she 
penned the following paragraph. 

The globe we inhabit abounds with objects 
both curions aud surprising, yet multitudes of 
people, and those of the better sort, live fifty 
or sixty years upon it, without making the 
faintest attempt to become acquainted with 
them. Does this proceed trom a want of taste, 
or a neglect in forming the mind early to ob- 
servation? I rather think the latter, for surely 
none can see the beauties of creation, and 
not admire them. Children brought up in 
crowded cities, are to be pitied in this respect : 
they see scarcely any thing but the works of 
art, and they associate the ideas of beauty 
and value, to the productions of the mechanic 
only, An insect is often an object of abbor- 
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it in its true point of view, it would teach this 
important lesson ; that the most insiguificant 
of the Creator's works, are full of wisdom 
and goodness. 

To correct such injurious prejudices, 
works like the present are very useful ; 
and therefore, without particularizing any 
article, we shall commend what we have 
perused of this book, generally, as being 
collected from the most respectable sources 
of published information ; or related by 
persons well known to the writer. 


The Esculapian Monitor: or, Faithful 
Guide to the History of the Human Spe- 
cies, and most important Branches of 
Medical Philosophy, combined with moral 
Reflections, and enforced by religious Pre- 
cepts. By Rev. Edward Barry, M. D. 
8vo. pp. 186, price 7s. Longman, & Co. ; 
London, 1811. 


Tuz intention of this work is unde- 
niably good ; the execution of it, is liable 
to exception. We would not be under- 
stood to say, that a person by following 
the directions given by Dr. B. will suffer 
injury ; but that his positions are so in- 
correctly stated, that we hesitate to ad- 
-mit them. Dr B. isat liberty to complain 
as much as he thinks proper of the ** cru- 
elty” of endeavouring to amend the races 
of sheep, by ‘‘ reducing the quantity of 
bone, and making the animal support a 
heavy burden of flesh.”"—But that this is 
disturbing the laws and proportions of 
nature” more than fattening of pigs is, 
is doubtful. Equally exceptionable, are 
soine of his definitions. He says, ‘* So- 
lution is the property of fluids, by which 
they incorporate themselves with solids— 
the sea, for instance, is a solution of salt 
in fresh water.”——This is taking much 
for granted: sea water contains many 

. things beside salt. 

The Dr, tells us without ceremony, that 

The human body is represented to be nei- 
ther more nor Jess than an instrument, upon 
which nature plays her various operations, for 
the purposes for which ibe machine was 
created, and disease is only a cefect, or im- 
perfection in that instrument, occasioned by 
some material or mental cause, inherent or 
accidental, and not to a deficiency of nature, 
which, universally considered, appears to be 
an agent of Divine Providence, endowed 
with limited powers, which she exercises for 
the formation of bodies, and other pasticular 


Barry's Esculapian Monitor.—Goodacre's Book-keeping. 


purposes, in order to promote the ends for 
which they were ordained ;—that she cannot 
transgress those bounds, and that in herself 
she is ever perfect ; and when any imperfec- 
tions happen in bodies, either in the animal, 
vegetable or mineral kingdoms, they are 
owing to some circumstances in which those 
bodies are placed, or with which they are 
connected, and not to any defectin nature. 4 

He says that ‘* the Antiquity of Che- 
mistry may be traced as far back as the 
days of Tubal Cain, who was—an in- 
structor of every artificer in brass and 
iron.” —- We should have thought that 
these words pointed rather at Metallurgy 
than at Chemistry. Speaking of poison, 
he says, ‘“* Happily, few of the mineral 
poisons are known to the common people, 
except arsenic, corrosive sublimate, and 
opium.” Formerly opium was a vegetatle 
production : how Jong has it been mine- 
ral? Of the liver he says, “* This viscus 
secretes bile from the blood, and is re- 
ceived into a little Lag attached to it, call- 
ed the gall bladder, which in print or 
figure very much resembles a pear : "—He 
says also, ‘* the whole body is full of 
pores, so small as not to be perceived by 
the naked eye, and through these is con- 
stantly exuding a subtile matter called 
insensible perspiration.” 

Either our memory is defective, or 
these definitions are so awkwardly ex- 
pressed that we cannot recognize their 
correctness. Nevertheless, there are sun- 
dry commendable attempts to convey in- 
struction in this work; and the subjects 
treated are such ag it must be profitable 
to a young mind to be familiar with. The 
remedies in case of accidents, sudden 
diseases, &c. are very properly added, 
according to the Doctor's intention. 


A Treatise on Book-keeping ; adapted to 

the Use of Schools, &c. by Robert Good- 

re. Small 12mo. Price 4s. Cradcock 
and Joy, London, 1811. 


Tue avthor proposes in his preface 
to this work, rather to give some insight 
into the subject to those youths who 
desire a general acquaintance with know- 
ledge, than full information to those who 
are destined to mercantile pursuits : this 
is different from the intention of most 
writers on scientific subjects, It is true, 
that each branch of commerce has pecu- 
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$1] Thoughts on M. Rulichon's Opinion respecting the Unanimily of Juries. [82 


liarities in its mode of keeping accounts: 
but it is equally true, that general prin- 
ciples are easily directed to particular pur- 
poses. We should think, too, that fami- 
liarity with accounts would greatly facili- 
tate further acquisitions. 

_ So far as we have examined, we pro- 
nounce more favourably on the execution 
of this work, than the sentiments avowed 
in the preface led us to expect we might 
do. The precepts given are worth mind- 
ing. But under the article ‘* acceptance 
of bills,” we should not advise a person 
** to accept for a less sum than the full 
value’’ drawn for; because it is held by 
the courts, that to wriie on a bill isto 
deface it; anda person who writes any 
thing on a bill (even a refusal) accepts it, 
virtually. No doubt this may be cured by 
consent and explanation; but the best 
way is to return the bill untouched, with 
proper observations, We have known a 
bill vitiated merely by a partner in an 
adventure, adding his naime to it, after it 


_ was completed, as a joint security with his 


brother. It is not common for a notary 
to ‘‘adda protest to a bill on a five shilling 
stamp :"’ as Mr. G. describes, he more 
usually merely wafers on a small ticket, 
with the cause of refusal in abstract. 
Mr. G. has not observed, what it may be 
of consequence occasionally to know, that 
when a notary demands payment after 
the holder of a bill bas applied aud been 
refused, the drawer may pay the money 
to the notary, adding his expences. 

Promissory notes are not ‘‘ convenient 
for tradesmen who wish to make remit- 
tances Without sending specie :"’ they are 
available for home circulation only, as 
payment of them can be demanded only 
of the person promising to pay, at his 
customary residence, 

The accuracy necessary in the manage- 
ment of bills and notes, has forced from 
us these remarks, which are not intended 
as any disparagement to Mr. G.'s labours, 
but merely as cautions to our readers, 

The decisions of the courts are of great 
importance to merchants and others in 
extensive lines of business. But even in 
the ordinary course of life we have seen 
such blunders committed by promising to 
pay certain persons restrictively, or at 
certain places, restrictively, that, although 
no such thing was intended, principals 
could not transfer their interest in, or 
negotiate, such securities. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE REVIEW 
DEPARYMENT. 

THOUGHTS ON M. RUBICHON’S OPINION 
RESPECTING THE UNANIMITY OF JURIES. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Sir, — The objections raised by M. Ruti- 
chon, in bis book reviewed by you, p. 823, vol. 
x. to the mode of the English wial by Jury, 
appear, to me, to have less weight in them, 
than he would suppose. I do not, however, 
wonder, that, to a foreigner, unaccustomed 
to experience the practical beuefits of our ju- 
risprudential establishments, it should seem 
somewhat singular, and even occasionally 
tending to inconvenience, that our law shouid 
require every individual of a Jury to eoincide 
in opinion, before it will receive their decision 
as averdict. Still, wish that prepossession, 
perhaps, which usually takes hokl of our 

rtialities, in favor of our own couniry, and 
its regulations, — d feel strongly inclined, to 
think, that, the unanimity required in Juries,’ 
operates as a powerful guard against undue 
influence ; and that, were a majority per- 
mitted to decide the points in issue, the pro- 
perty and interests of the subject, would be 
far less securely protected. 

The spirit, which dictated the law, re- 
quiring ali. the Jury to be of one opinion, 
must, I conceive, have proceeded from a belief 
not at all fanciful, or ill-grounded, that in by 
far the greater number of causes, likely to 
be submitted to such decision, the pei in 
question would, in all human probability, 
when stripped of the distortions of witnesses, 
the mazes of written testimony, and the per- 
versions of professional orators, lie in such a 
narrow compass, as would ovake similar and 
plain impressions on any twelve, or even 
twelve hundred, disinterested and independent 
men. And, of such, are all Juries meant, at 
least, to be composed ; and of such, when 
properly and legally convened, they always 
are composed. 

Upon this principle,—and ‘on this, alone, 
do I consider the trial by Jury to be founded, 
— see no inconsistency, general inconveni- 
ence, or danger, in requiring unanimity te 
be the grand feature of all their determina- 
tions. 

But, Sir, 1 dosee, or, at any rate, should 
fearfully apprehend, very great, serious and 
dangerous consequences, likely to arise from 
such an alteration, in that branch of our jaw, 
as would allow a majority of Jurors io-decide 
on the point submitted to them, 

We all, too well know, that human na- 
ture is fallible, —assailable.—We have heard, 
too, of what the lawyers call ‘* packed 
Juries; — Juries improperly assembled, and 
with the express expectation of being favor- 
ably inclined to one or other of the partics. 
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Now, if this ever were so, or should ever be 
so again, and admitting the change, arzued 
for by M. Liubichon,—how much more easy 
would it be for the party, in any cause, who 
had contrived to put upon the inquest, two 
or three of his acquaintances or frieuds, to 
influence, by means of those two or three, a 
sufficient number of the remainder, to make 
Gpa — of the whole? — How much 
more easy, I say, would be such an attempt, 
under the recommended regulation, than it 
is, as Juries are at present constituted and 
empowered ? 

It is, therefore, my firm persuasion, that, 
in confining Juries, in all cases of final deci- 
sion, to unanimily, our ancestors judged dis- 
creetly, wisely, and beneficially, both for 
themselvesand their descendants. 

And though in some part of the united 
kingdom, the majority of a Jury is, I believe, 
entrusted with the important power of deter- 
mining the questions brought before them, vet 
1 most sincerely hope that such an imprudent 
experimental, eo injudicious, regulation 
will never be attempted in England. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 


Lincoln’s-Inn, Dec. 3, 1811. 
= 
LITERARY REGISTER. 


duthors, Editors, and Pullishers are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post-paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 
insertion in this department of the work. 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 
ANTIQUITIES. 


Early in the spring of 1812, will be published, 
a very curious work of a truly novel kind, en- 
titled, The Cambrian Popular Antiquities : — 
contdining a full detail, and comprehensive view 
of the ancient customs, legends, and superstitions 
of the Ancient Britons ; collected from their ear- 
liest records, and compared with the various local 
customs and traditions of each county, shewing 
the manners of remote ages, as well as those now 
iu use, and practised by the inhabitants of the 
principality of Wales. It will likewise contain a cir- 
cumstantial account of their courtships ; prepara- 
tions for wedding bidding ; and the celebration of 
marriage. Their prophetic forebodings, or signals 
before death ; their burials with the attendant cus- 
toms; some account of their saints and illustrious 
heroes ; king Arthur, his true history divested of 
fable ; Merlin and his prophecies ; Saint David 
and his miracles; &c. &c. Tie whole collected 
from ancient records, and Jocal traditions of the 
country, with numerous explanatory notes by 
the editor. It will be comprised in-one vol. 
in 8vo. embellished with curious plates, and out- 
line of Cambrian costume, taken on the spot by 
an eminent artist, and will be published by Mr. 
E. Williams, the Patriotic Cambrian Bookseller, 
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in the Strand, London; where names for this 
work will be received, 
BIOGRAPHY. 
The Rev. J. Pratt will shortly publish, in an 
octavo vlume, the Life and Remains of the late 
Rev. R. Cecil, extracted from his wosl.s. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


The Rey. T. Broadhurst, of Bath, will shortly 
publish a volume of Funcral Orations, translated 
from Thucidides, Plato, and Lysias, with notes, 
and some account of the authors. 

COMMERCE. 

Mr. Charles Pope, of the Custom House, Brise 
tol, bas in the press, a Practical Abridgment of 
the Laws of the Customs, relating to the Import, 
Export, .and Coasting Trade of Great Britain and 
her dependencies ; together with a Statemeut of the 
duties, drawbacks, and bcunties, to be paid and 
allowed thereon. 

DRAMA. 

A new edition of Shakespeare’s Plays, with 
Notes selected from Mr, Steevens’ edition, by 
Mr. A. Chalmers, in nine octavo volumes, will 
speedily be published. 


EDUCATION. 


Mr. Thomas Clark will publish in the course 
of the mouth, a Treatise on Arithmetic, with 
Strictures on the Nature of the Elementary In- 
struction contained in English works on that 
Science. To the Strictures will be subjoined Spe- 
cimens of a Method by which most Arithmetical 
Operations may be performed without a Kuow- 
ledge of the Rule of Three. 


HISTORY. 


Lord Berner’s Translation of Froissart’s Chro- 
nicles, in two quarto volumes, is expected to ap- 
pear this month, 

The Rev. Wim. Coxe has in the press, in two 
quarto volumes, Memoirs of the Kings of Spain, 
from 1700 to 1788, with an Introduction relative 
to the Government and State of Spain. 

Ferdinand Smith Stuart, Esq. has issued pro- 
ong for publishing the Wistory of his own 

ife, and of many events connected with it, 
which have had gzeat influence on public affairs. 
—The quantity is suflicient for two quarto 
volumes, the price will be four guineas to sub- 
scribers. This work is the abstract of journals, 
and other authorities, kept with great assiduity 
for many years.’ 


MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 


Dr. Alex. Monro, junior, will shortly publish, 
in royal octavo, the Morbid Anatomy of the 
Gullet, the Stomach, and the Intestines, illuse 
trated by twenty engravings. 

The Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, Vol. Se- 
cond, will be published this month, 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Speeches of Mr. Fox, Mr. Windham, and 
Mr. Grattan, are preparing for publication. 

A new edition of the Works of Mr. John 
Locke, in ten octavo volumes, is neatly ready 
for publication, 


The Rev. Dr, Towlmin is prepasing a Sequel to 
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Neal’s History of the Puritans, which is intended 
to embrace the latest possible period. 

The Rev. J. Joyce is preparing a collection of 
carious and scientific opinions on the subject of 
Comets. 

Mr. Nichol’s Literary Anecdotes of the eigh- 
teenth century, in six octavo volumes, with por- 
traiis, may be expected the end of next month, 


MUSIC, 


Dr. Crotch’s Elements of Musical Composition, 
or Rules for writing and playing Thorough Bass, 
will shortly appear, 

NOVELS. 


Mrs. West will shortly publish, in three vo- 
Jumes, the Loyalists, a Tale of other Times. 

Mrs. Opie will speedily publish, in three vo- 
lumes, a tale entitled Temper, or Domestic Scenes. 


POETRY. 


The Sonnets and other Poetical Works of Al- 
fieri are preparing for publication under the su- 
perintendance of Mr. Totti: they will be printed 
$0 as to correspond with the Edition of his Tiagedice 
Jately published, a Translation by a distinguished 
Pe’, will also appear about the same time. 

Geo. Ellis, Ksq will shortly publish new edie 
hons of Specimens of early English Metrical Ro- 
mances, and of early English Puets, each in thiee 
small octavo volumes. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Mr. D. Boileau, author of an Introduction to 
the Study of political Economy, is engaged in a 
Translation, (with additional notes) of Mr. 
Charles Ganilh’s work, entitled ** an Enquiry 
into the various Systems of Political Economy, 
their advantages and disadvantages, and on the 
Theory most favorable to the increase of Nasional 
Wealth.” 


POLITICS. 


Walter Honeywood Yate, Esq. has nearly com- 
pleted his long expected Work on Pailiamentary 
Reform, It will appear in two octavo volumes, 
dedicated to Sir Francis Burdett, and pretaced by 
an appeal to the people, and a revicw of the 
state of the nation. 


THEOLOGY, 


Sermons on various Subjects, and Letters to a 
Young Clergyman, during his Residence at the 
University, by the Jate Rev. W. A. Gunn, are in 
the press, in an octavu volume ; to which will be 
prefixed a Sketch of his Life, by the Rey, I. 
Saunders. 

Tre Rev. T. Rees is transiating from the Latin, 
the Racovian Catechism; to which will be pre- 
fixed a brief History of the Polish Unitanan 
Churches, for whose use it was composed, 

A translation of Chateaubriand’s Spirit of 
Christianity, or Beauties of the Christian Reli- 
gion, in two cctavo volumes, isin the press. 

A third volume of Bishop Horsiey’s Sermons ig 
nearly ready for publication. 

Mr. Lindley Murray has nearly ready for publi- 

ation, in duodecimo, a Scleetion fiom Bishop 
Horae’s Commentary on the Psalms. 
A volume or two of Sacramental S+rmons, by 


the Rev, Mr, Boston, author of tue Fourfold 
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State, &c. from hig MSS, will soon be put to 
press, they are equally full as those already pub- 
lished, and were composed in the most vigoreus. 
part of his life, 

TOPOGRAPHY. 


The Rev. Wm. Dibdin has completed the se- 
cont volume of his Typographichal Antiquitics » 
of Great Britain, which will be published in the 
course of the present morth, it contains a few 
pages more than the preceding volume, and the 
extracts are printed in a smatles character; theres 
by incorporating more matter within the pages. 
It comprehends the typographical labours of 
Wynkyn de Worde, Pynson, and Julian Notary ; 
and is embellished with nearly 80 wood cuts: 
many of them of an expensive, as well as ‘cu~ 
rious and striking character. There are seven 
copper plates: four of them types, aud three 
portraits in mezzotinto: viz of Moore, Bishop of 
Ely, Dr. Askew, and Tom Martin of Palerave. 
Of the second character, no print has hitherto 
been published. The copies upon large paper are 
all engaged. ; 

WORKS PUBLISHED. 


ANTIQUITIES. 
Londina Illustrata, Number XI: 8s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Anecdotes of Literature and Scarce Books. By 
the Rev. William Beloe, Translator of Herodotus, 
&e. wol. 5, 8vo. 12s. The Sixth and last volume, 
with a complete Index ta the whole, is in g:eat 
foi wardness, 

GEOLOGY. 

Petralogy, a Treatise on Rocks. By John Pin- 
kerton, Esq, Author of Modern Geography, Xe. 
With twenty-five-Engravings ; 2 vol. 8vo, #2 2s, 

The Organic Remains of the Former World. 
Containing the remains of Insects, Shells, Ame 
phibia, Land Animals, &c. With 53 cvloured 
plates, representing nearly 400 Fossil Specimens. 
The third and concluding volume, by James Par- 
kinson. 4to. £3. 13s. 6d. 


HISTORY. 

A Concise History of the Moors in Spain, from 
their Invasion of that Kingdom until their final 
Expulsion from it; by ‘Thomas Bourke, Esq. 
4to. £1 Is. 

A New Analysis of Chronology, in three vo- 
lumes'4to., adjusted to Sacred Chronology : by 
William Hales, D.D. Rector of Killesandsa, and 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor 
of Oriental Languages in the University of Dub- 
lin. The second volume, in two books 4to, 
£4 45. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 


A Treatise of Equity, with the Addition of 
Marginal Notes and References. ‘The fourth edi- 
tion, corrected. By Joun Fonblanque, Esq. Bar- 
risier at Law ; 2 vol. royal 8vo. £1 12. 

Jurisconsult Exercitutions, volumes 1 and 2 ; 
by Francis Hargrave, Fsq. one of the King’s 
Council in the Law. Vol. 1, 2, 4to, £4 12s. 

A Practical Tr@atise on the Law relative to Ap- 
prentices and Journeymen, and to the exercising 
Trades ; by Joseph Chitty, Esq. 8vo. 7°. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Came Laws, and on Pubhic 
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and Private Fisherics. Comprising a Digest of 
the Law; and an Appendix, containing every 
Statute and Case on the Subject; by Joseph Chit- 
ty, Esq. 2 vol. 8vo, £1 Mis. 6d. 

Tracts on Legal and other Subjects ; by the 
Hon. Sir W. C. Smith, Bart. LL.D. F.R.S. and 
M.R.I.A. Third Baron of the Exchequer in re- 
land. Part 1, 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


“MEDICINE, 

Observations on the Surgical Anatomy of the 
Head and Neck ; illustrated by Cases and Engra- 
ving#: by Allen Burns, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London, and Lecturer on 
Anatomy and Surgery, Glasgow, 8vo. 12s. 

Practical Observations on the Treatment of the 
Diseases of the Prostrate Gland; by Edward 
Home, Esq. F.R.S. Serjeant Surgeon to the King, 
and Surgeon to St. Georze’s Hospitaf.  Hlustrated 
by thirteen Plates, 8vo. 12s. 


MILITARY TACTICS. 

Explanation of the Review Manceuvres of a 
Regiment of Cavalry : particularly intended for 
the Instruction of Young Officers; by William 
Hackett, Captain and Adjutant 4th East York 
Local Militia ; late a Quarter-master in the 2ist 
Light Dragoons. Elucidatéd by 20 elegant en- 
gravings, 8vo, 7s. 6c. 

MISCELLANIES. 


Dela Littérature, considérée dans ses Rapports 
avec les Institutions Sociaies; par Madame de 
Stael Holstein, Auteur de Corinne ou I'Italie, &c. 
Précédé de Mémoires sur la Vie de l’Auteur, 2 
vol. small 8vo, 14s. 

Bionomia. Opinions concerning Life and 
Health, introductory to a Course of Lectures on 
the Physiology of Sentient Beings; by A. P, 
Buchan, M.D. Of the College of Physicians, 
London, post 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

Leisure Hours; or, Morning Amusements: 
consisting of Poems on various interesting sub- 
jects, moral, religious, and miscellaneous; by 
W. Steers, foolscap lvo, 7s. 

A Looking-Glass for the Ladies. Which pos- 
@tsses not only the property of showing what they 
are, but what they ought to be, 12mo. 5s. 

Anecdotes of the Manners and Customs of 
London, from the Roman Invasion to the Year 
1700; including the Origin of British Sodiety, 
Customs and Manners ; with a General Sketeh 
of the State of Religion, Superstition, Dresses, 
gnd Amusements of the Citizens of London, du- 
fing that Period. An octavo Edition with eigh- 
feen Engravings, 3 vol. £2. 2s, By James Pellar 
Malcolm, F.5.A. 


NOVELS. 


The Countess and Gertrude; or, Modes lof 
Discipline ; by Letitia Matilda Hawkins, 4 vol. 
£1 16s. 

The Milesian, a Romance. By the Author of 
Fatal Revenge, or the Family of Montorio, and 
ghe Wild Irish Boy, 4vol. 12mo, £1 1s. 

Sicilian Mysteries, or the Fortress del Veshii, a 
Romence, 5 vol. 12mo, £1 7s. 6d. 

Alexis, the Tyrant of the East, a Persian Tale; 
from a Ms. inthe Alexandrian Library, 12mo. 5s. 

Six Weeks’ Residence at Long’s, or Votaries of 


Fashion, @ Satigical Novel; replete with Anecdote, 


and descriptive of the most celebrated fashionable 
living characters. 

Une Macedoine, par Pigault Le Brun, Auteur 
de Monsieur Botte, Mon Oncle Thomas, &c. 
dto. 12mo £1. 

Ths Sons of Altringham: a novel, by Alicia 
Tyadall Palmer, 3 vol. 12mo. 18s. 


PHILOLOGY. 


A Hebrew and Engtish Lexicon: to which is 
added, a compendious Grammar of the Hebrew 
Language. By the Rev. W. H. Barker, A. B. 
a new edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Dr. Whitby’s Discourses on the Five Points, 
Abridged 12mo, 33. 6d. 


POETRY. 


The Curse of Kehama, a poem. By Robert 
Southey, the second edition, 2 vol. 12mo. 14s. 


POLITICS. 


Historical Reflections on the Constitution and 
Representative System of England, with Reference 
to the Popular Propositions for a Reform in Par- 
liament. By James Jopp, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 


Sparkles of Glory: or, Some Beams of the 
Morning Star: whercin are many Discoveries as 
to Truth and Peace, to the Establishment and 
pure Enlargement of a Christian in Spirit and in 
Truth. By John Saltmarsh, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Holy Discoveries and Flames; adorned with Em- 
blems, and an engraved Fiontispiece. By John 
Saltmarsh, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Prayers for the Use of all those who worship 
but one Deity. By a Theophilanthropist, Author 
of Dicourses on the Diversity of Theological 
Opinions, 8vo. Qs. 

Observations on some important Points of Di- 
vinity, chiefly those in Controversy between the 
Armenians and Calvinists, extracted from an 
Author of the 17th Century, by Ely Bates, Esq. 
second Edition with additions, 6s. 

A Review of Mr. J, Haldane’s late publication, 
entitled ** Observations on Forbearance,” in which 
phe leading principles of that work, and their ten- 
qency are examined, by Samuel Jones, 12mo. 

TRAVELS. 

Travels in the Island of Iceland, during the 
Summer of the Year 1810. By Sir George Stew- 
art Mackenzie, Baronet, Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, &c. &c. Embellished with 
two (Maps, fifteen Plates (many finely goloured), 
and fifteen Vignettes, 4to. £3 3s. 

A Journey through Persia, Armenia, and Asia 
Minor, to Constantinople, in the years 1808 and 
1809; in which is included some Account of the 
Proceedings of his Majesiy’s Mission under Sir 
Haiford Jones, Bart. K, C. to the Court of the 
King of Pezsia. By James Morier, His Majesty's 
Secretary of Embassy to the Court of Persia, 
with twenty-five Engravings from the Designs of 
the Author, a Plate of Inscriptions, and three 
Maps; one from the Cbservations of Captain 
James Sutherland, and two drawn by Mr. Morier 
and Major Rennell, 410. £3 13s. 6d. A few Co 
pies with Proof Impressions of the Plates om 
Inida Paper, price £5 5s. 
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PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA. 


—Ham sum: 
Llumeanum nihil a me alienum puto. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
TO THE LADIES OF ENGLAND. 


‘«* The ignorance of the Poor, is the root of 
all those evils of which our Poor Laws are 
so inadequate an alleviation; and it is the 
main canse of those offences which render 
Criminal Law necessary; but which it is 
easier, as well as wiser, to prevent than to 
punish,” 

Till such offences be prevented by an 
adoption of the only efficient means, we shall 
continue to behold vice in every shape; and 
see him, who, by a religious tuition, might 
have shone an honour to his country, a vaga- 
bond without religion, and without occupa- 
tion, living by rapine, and dying by the 
hands of mnunicipal justice, 

A men may be learned in many things, 
and vet ignorant of the only science that can 
essentially promote the end of his existence, 
He may have eaten of every tree in the garden 
of knowledge, and yet have neglected to 
taste of the tree of life. He say have ac- 
quainted himself with all books, but the 
Reveatepo Witt or Gop! —and ignorant 
of that, we may say, he is ignorant of the 
true end of all. Experience proves that mere 
learning is not always productive of wisdom ; 
and Yhat half knowledge acting upon igno- 
tance is the origin of most political and re- 
ligious absurdities. To prevent the baneful 
consequences of such mistake; to fill up a 
dangerous deficiency in the rising population 
of a nation where a patriotic king governs a 
free and happy people, an association is now 
, formed, ealling itself, ‘‘ The National Society 
for promoting the Education of the Poor in 
the Principles of the Established Church, 
throughout England and Wales.” 

This plan will be entrusted to the execu- 
tion of men of pious conversation and exem- 
plary lives, and be under the inspection of 
our dignified clergy. The invitation is ge- 
neral. Every subject of Great Britain, how- 
ever low his degree, is solicited to bring his 
ofispring to the fountain of knowledge. Bish- 
ops, Princes, and Nobles invite the cottage 
and the hovel, to rescue the child of poverty 
from its ‘* mire and clay,” and to snatch the 
yet unpolluted soul from the perils of igno- 
rance and contamination;—to form men, 
christians, and heirs of immortality. 

In this office, shall women remain in- 
active? — While their husbands, fathers, 
and brothers, join in the glorious labour of im- 
proving the reason of their fellow-creatures ; 
aad raising uncultured man to the rank of 
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a sound christian, and a valuable member 
of the common-weal; — will the women of 
England be content to find their satisfaction 
in mere selfish pursuits? — Does the woman 
of quality see no honour ia making herself 
an auxiliary in the great project of rendering 
every native subject capable of appreciating 
the blessings of his birth-right, and zealous 
to preserve the pure doctrines and ordinances 
of christianity, by God’s providence estas 
plished in this land, as weil as to defend is 
happy civil canstitution ?—Can women of 
an inferior degree, but whe have wealth at 
command, be less sensible 10 the good ser- 
vice, which all may do, by subscribing to a 
fund that is to produce such inestimable ef 
fects on a people among whom they live; 
on the persons with whom they are every day 
conversant; and on whose integrity their in- 
terests continually rest?—IJs it of no mo- 
ment, to spread around us a knowledge of 
that religion which will render our domes 
tics, and the labouring poor, honest, indus- 
trious, contented with their lot, and aseful 
members of society? 

Christ came into the world to instruct the 
ignorant, and to save the souls of men.— 
This very purpose is the end 0" the NationaL 
Society. Its fundamental principle explains 
to youth, his relationship to God and man; it 
exacts from him, a strict performance of the res- 
pective duties from such relation- 
ship; it teaches itis sublime lesson from the 
pages of the Hoty Bisxe, and strenghtens its 
hold on the heart by a regular practise of the 
ordinances of the Cuurci op 
ENGLAND. 

To effect so blessed a work, is now, in an 
especial manner, the labour of every rank 
throughout this United kingdom: — and, 
in such a cause, [ repeat; shall not the softer 
sex appear? — A Heathen Princess has been 
known to take from the waves of a dange- 
rous river, the child of a proscribed peopie :— 
Not content with this act of charity, she 
brought him home, and educated him as her 
son. Can Christian Women be less mindful of 
the perishing state of the poor babes of their 
Jand?— How many are there by the way. 
side, who stretch forth their little hands to 
us, and behold weep! "—Can we 
pass on, regardless of their appeal ?—<* Bring 
Jittle children unto saith he, who 
also adds, ‘* whoso shall reccive one such lit- 
tle child in my name, receiveth me!"—Let 
us histen to obey his gracious mandate; and 
while virtually sitting at the feet of Jesus, 
clothing the nakedness of the infant mind, 
and feeding its happy soul with the food of 
religious instruction, we need not envy the 
privilege of those who beheld his benign 
countenance, face to face. He speaks vet 
farther ; —~ ‘* whosoever shall do the Will of 


}* God, the samg is my brother, and my 
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« sister, and mother!" — Resting on this 
assurance from lips that cannot deceive, how 
blessed must be the consciousness of . thus ac- 
quiring and maintaining a relation to the 
purest and most exalted of beings! how di- 
vine must be the conviction that, by our 
humble means, his kingdom 1s enlarged, and 
that our fellow creatures who become subject 
of His Grace, are rendered blessed for ever ! 
Thus, my christian sisters, in exhorting 
you to bless oilers, I beseech yeu to bless 
yourselves!—and in the Gelief that my 
countrywomen need only to be shewn the 
right path, to induce them to enter it, 1 sub- 
scribe myself by the honourable name of 
Aw Encitsh Womax. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Sir,—I have read, with very great pleasure, 
the commendations contained in your last 


number of the National Society for the Edo- | 


eation of the Poor, in the Principles of the 
Established Church, as well as those pre- 
fixe! to the Reports of the Commissioners for 
inquiring into the State of Schools, 
in your numbers for July 1809, and June 
3811. Those Reports prove what our ances- 
ters did, to effect the ‘* Emenctpation” 
which you judiciously recommend to be 


given to our countrymen in Ireland, an eman- | 


cipation from prejudice and error, by the in- 
euleation on the youthful mind of the pare 


rinciples of revealed truth. ‘The sensinaries, | 


owever, which they established have, a is 
to be feared, been rendered nearly useless by 
the neglect of their posterity ; but the day 
seems to be now dawning upon us, when 
pristine energy may be restcred tothem. You 
will have seen, with much pleasure, that the 
Commitee of the National Society have not 
overlooked IRELAND, but that the President 
is 10 communicate our proceedings to the 
Primate and other Irish Dignitaries. 

From the above Reports, seasonably com- 
municated by you to the Public, it appears, 
that IreLanp has not to wait for the tnséitu- 
tion of Schools, though it is more than pro- 
bable that at this period, when general expe- 
rience of its good eflects has roused all ranks 
in favour of the Religions Education of the 
Poor, many more may be shortly added to 
those already planted in that part of the 
United Kingdom. The 
of the National Society, on the ground which 
it has taken for an appeal to the public, viz. 
that of promoting the stability of our en- 
viable Constitution in Church and State, is 
strongly illustrated by the practice of one to 
whom the credit of eminent political wisdom 
will readily be granted. Buonaparte, as soon 
as he had established for himself that very 
form of government to which his first pro- 

ions Were ifosi hostile, sought the securi- 


ty of that government in Seminaries of In. 
struction, where a New Catechism, incul- 
cating his own and his family’s divine rights 
to obedience, was made an essential part of 
the lessons of the rising generation.* The 
famous Exposé of Cretel expressly says, that 
** in one year thirty-five Colleges heve been 
established. containing eighteen thousand 
« echolars, of whom three thousand seven 
hundred awe their education, in whole 
“or in past, to the national bounty.” Fus 
est ef ab hoste docerimLet the friend of 
every blessing in whieh britun justly glories, 
be timely warned by the most inveterate ene- 
my Britain ever knew, and let the friend of 
true Christianity, remember, that, in giving 
wider spread to the principles of the Church 
of Englaud, he promotes the religion he be- 
lieves to be of divine origin, ia a form of 
acknowJedged excellence, and gives the 
tnre of heavenly wisdom to the hungry souls 
of his ignorant aud destitute fellow-men. 

Britain has already witnessed in sutations of 
a similar kind, with that of the National 
Society, at Exeter, Durham, Winchester, 
Canterbury, Manchester, Colchester, Chester, 
&e. &c. &e. You will also have observed, 
with satisfaction, that the poliey of the great 
Frederick of Prussia, when endeavouring to 
establish schools in Silesia, which you men- 
tion in the number for July 1809, of your 
valuable work, is closely copied by the Na- 
tional] Society. He, it seems, sought one 
man capable of forming many masters, and 
‘soon saw three thousand five hundred schools 
in activity, to which the common people 
might resort. The National Society, while 
| their schools were but mater of deliberation, 
| have requested the use of the schools at Lam. 
| beth, Marybone, and Gowers Walk (where 
the Madras System has long been practised), + 
for the purpose of fratning mas/ers, and this 
under the especial superintendance of the 
reverend Inventor of the System, Dr. Bell. 

Itis the favorue argument of Popery,” 
says a pious aud learned Englisa Divine, ** in 
discouraging the reading of the Scriptures 
among the laity, that the Bible has been 
perverted to foster and uphold manifold er- 
rors, But, that is the ubxse, not the use of 
insfruction. Let us institute schools, encou- 
rage honest industry, promote decent and 
civilized habits, provide for the residence of 
the parochial Clergy in their respective 
charges, and exercise the gracious means so 
abundantly afforded by our happy Conssitu- 
tion, both in Church and State, of evlighe 
tening and civilizing mankind, And as the 
efforts of ow Ancestors were eflcciual in de- 
pressing Popish principles tn England, our 
efforts, with the blessing of God, may be 
attended with similar good effects, in. ex 


* Comp. Pan. Vol. I]. 603. Vol. VIL. 1162. 
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changing the blind and childisi: submission 
of Popery, for ‘he r-asonable and manly free- 
dom of Protestantism among our distracted 
fellow-countryme in ond.” 

In these sentimeut: | neartily concur, and 
am, Sir, yours, &e. 

A Memerr or rue Nartonat Society. 
Dec, 21, 181i. 

*,* The subscription in sopport of this 
Institution proceeds favoured by 
the Prince Regent, the Nobmity, xc —The 
amount of at present 1s uuknown, as it is 
augmented every day. 


Subscription for Mrs. Peckham and her 
seven Child-en.—In the course of the month 
of October, a distressing accident occurred at 
Portsmouth, by which Mr. John Randall 
Peckham ao industrious and valuable member 
of Society, was drowned on the spot where 
his brother hod been drowned, some time be- 
fore. His widow is ia a. state of sutlering 
and embarassmeni, not to be described. She 
is lefi with seven children, and expects soon 
to give birt toan eighth. Her friends have 
proposed « subscription for the purpose of rai- 
sing a fund to assist her efforts for the support 
of herself cod family.——The facts of this i ost 
melancholy case are so recent and well known, 
that its authenticity cannot be questioned, 
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Affidavits made by the pariics wamed in the 
narrative, may be secu at’ Mrs. Peckham’s 
present asylum, No. 8, Chancery Lane. | 
—The following banfers humanely con- 
sented to receive Messrs. 
Brown, Cobb, and Co. Go, Lome | 
bard Street; Dimsdale, Barnard, and Dims- 
dale. 50, Cornhill; Robaris, Curtis, Roe | 
barts, and Curtis, 15, Lombard Street 5 
Fraser, Perring, Shaw, Barber, and Co. 72, 
Cornhill ; Austen, Maunde, and Austea, 10, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; Marsh, 
Sibbald, Stracey, Fauntleroy. and Stewart, 
6, Berners Steeet ; Hammers!eys, Brooks- 
bank, Greeywood, and Drew, 76, Pall-Mall. 

Lock Hospital.—This hospital is much in 
need of assistance to carry on its beuevolent 
designs. 

The Lock Hospital was instituted in the 
yeas 1746, for the reception of persons of 
both sexes afflicted with the venereal disease, 
since which period thirty-one thousand pa- 
tients have been dismissed perfectly cured, the 
greater part of whom would otherwise have 
fingered out their lives by diffusing their mi- 
sery in the most rapid progression. Lest 
any well-disposed person should suppose that 
this instituuon in any respect countenances 
vice, they are requested to consider that many 
of the pitiable objects of this charity are free 
from criminality—women of irreproachable 
character become victims to the profligacy of 
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their husbauds ; nay, infants derive the ma- 
fady fiom their parents and nurses; whea 
the vices of such relatives commonly so tinpo- 
verish their families as to preclude them from 
relief, except by charity. It is al.o a rule of 
the institution, that no person is admitted a 
second time after having been once cured. 

The chaplain of this hospital attends the 
patients regularly in the wards, and many of 
them have been reclaimed and brought toa 
proper sense of their misconduct. For the 
reception of females who give decided marks 
of penitence, an Asylum has been instituted ; 
the funds of which ave entirely distinct from 
those of the hospital. 

Subscriptions and donations are teceived by 
Messrs. Down, Thurnton, and Co. Bartho- 
lemew-lane ; Messrs. Hoares, Fieet-street ; 
Messrs. Druminond and Co. Chasing-cross ; 
Messrs. Ransom, Morkand, and Co. Pall 
Mall; and by the Matron, who resides in 
the hospital. 

A donation of fifly pounds at one time, 
constitutes a governor for lite, aud five gute 
neds an annual governor. 

New Rupture Scviety instituted May 15, 
1804, under lhe patronage of H, R. H. the 
Duke of York. 

The following comparative statement, ta- 
ken from Mr. Blair's Register of the Paiients 
relieved by the New Rupture Socieiy, to 
August 15, 1811, shews the proportion and 
species of herniory complaints in each sex, 


| out Of £285 cases: 


489 double ruptures, Ma’es. Females, 
in both groins ...... 403 
in both thighs 
1597 single ruptaies, 

(inguinal) right side ......... 887 

left side 5QO 

(femoral) right side..,...... 

lefa side. 

Navel ruptures 

Ventral hernia 

Prolapses of anus 

Prolapses of uterds .......-. 

Prolapse of urinary bladder 

1908 
2995 Total number of cases. 

Several of the patients having ruptures in 
the navel, had at the same tune inguinal or 
femoral hernia. One person, who laboured 
under a ventral rupture, had likewise two 
inguinal hernia. Another patieut had one 
inguinal and two femoral ruptures, produced 
by sudden bodily exertion. 

Subscriptions are received by Messrs. 
Hoare, Fleet-street, Treasurers ; Hankey 
and Co. Fenchurch-street; Fuller, Chat. 
teris, and Co. Leagsbard-street ; Ransom and 
Co, Pail Mall, 
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Didascalia.—Covent Garden. Lyceum, &&c. 


DIDASCALIA. 


The only novelties the theatres have pro- 
duced since our last have been two new pan- 
tomimes, by way of c.mp/imenis of the sea- 
sun! 


COVENT-GARDEN, 


The title of the spectacle at this theatre 
is Harlequin and Padmanabar, or the Golden 
Fish. The story is taken from the Persian 
Tales; and the pantomime cannot fail to 
please all those hol:day-folk, who lay a pre- 
vious scheme to be so pleased. A real ele- 

hant makes his appearance early in the 
uit, and bears a Sultan from a tiger-hunt ; 
the animal is young, as its budding tusks 
testify ; it was brought pretty near the front 
of the stage, and was'there saluted with such 
a tremendous peal of applause, that it judged 

roper to retire, and was led off the stage 
immediately. ‘The Mauagers may console 
themselves, however, that it went off very 
well, and so did the whole entertainment, pla- 
netary sphere and Comet, Berners Street 
hoax, views of Swansea, shipping, &c. &e. 
and will doubtless afford the greatest Christ- 
mas satisfaction. 

LYCEUM. 

The pantomime at this Theatre is named 
the lite Cat, from the circumstance of the 
encuantress, usual in these pieces, having in 
the beginning of the performance a vizard of 
that animal, covering the beauty of the 
** human face divine.” Judging it only as 
a production sui generis, we have certainly to 
bear testimony to the extraordinary dexterity 
of the mechanist, and the splendid sketches 
of the scene-painter. There was one ruse- 
de-scene, which had evident tendency to ridi- 
cule the e/ephant at the Great Theatre. A 
very large folio edition of Shakespeare was 
paraded’ in all pomp en the stage, with the 
words New Readings, very conspicuous on 
the back. The audience seemed to be lost 
in conjecturing the intent of this appearance, 
when at a touch of the wonder-working 
Harlequin, out comes a mock elephant, to 
give rather a broad hint of what the taste for 
new readings had become. 

FOREIGN THEATRICALS. 

For BaTAviANn theatricals, our readers will 
refer to page 39, and for Russian and Aus- 
TRIAN ideas concerning the introduction of 
foreign dancers, actors and singers, into those 
countries, we refer to page 153 as holding out 
a very proper hint to what ought to be done 
in Britain, instead of ushering in the new 
year 1812 with two I/a/ian opera houses in 
London.—More of this in our mext. 


We judge the following new specimen of * 
modern wit, from Mr. Anacreon Moore's 
M. P. entitled to the first situation in our 

THEATRICAL PARADISE OF DAINTY DEVICES. 


The MM. P.—Why, really, Madam, ifall the 
brains of the country were to be exported 
through the Adayiralty and the War-Office, 
you would have none left for home consump- 
tion.—-No—no—a few of us must stick to Old 
England, or her polities aud fashions would be 
entirely neglected, and the devi/ would get 
amongst the mintsters and the 


T.O. M. Tom, C. A. T. Cat, Tom Cat— 
Come, I guess now, that’s something deuced 
comical. — (Spe//s the other.) T.O.M., 
J. U. G.—Vom’s Jug.—Ah ! that’s the larn- 
ing, after all. 

Leath, Hope for your patronage, Madam 
(to Lady Bab)—Have every thing in your 
way that has appeared since Nebuchadnez- 
zar's work upon Grasses—Clever book that, 
Ma’am. 

Lady Bal, I cannot say that [ have ever 
seen it. 

Leath. ‘Pon my soul, nor I. 


Leath. Oh! damn the shop—}'ll shut that 
up immediately—I'll throw my wig at the 
uboud). 


Leath. Answer? Tell her that I’m all 
rapture and astonishment—that 1 am_ stark 
staring with wonder, /the three notes of ad- 
mirattom—and that—I'll marry her niece in 
the (winkting of a semi-co/on. 

The M.P. No--no--you'll excuse me—your 
attacks upon me already have been so very 
much out of order that they force me to 
throw myself on the profeciion of the Chair- 
man—Chair! Chair! Chair! 

t Exit, calling his Chair. 


Leath. Lord bless your Ladyship’s heart, 
don’t be in a passion—for, noiwithstanding 
all this, I'l] marry her in a jeffey. 


Davy. Instead of Miss's hand, you are to 
have my foot, you understand me. 

Leath. One word before you proceed—I 
don’t much mind for myself, but L have got 
on a poor poet's best blue breeches. 

Davy. Don't tell me of a poet's blue 
breeches—I must do as mistress bid me—But 
come, you shall have a fair chance at starting 
too—there now (gives room for him lo run). 

Leath. Bless me! bless me! that a book- 
seller showld be obliged to carry a large im- 
pression of Foote's works behind him!!!!!! 
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Morality of the English Novel and Romance. 


MORALITY 
OF THE 
ENGLISH NOVEL AND ROMANCE, 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
SELECTIONS OF SENTIMENT, CHA- 
RACTER, AND DESCRIPTION, 
BY MR. PRATT. 
No. XII. 


Though the self-same Sun, with all diffusive rays, 
Blush in the Rose, and in the Diamond blaze, 
We praise the stronger effort of his Power, 
And always set the Gem above the Flower. 

Pope. 


Conzing-out, Fashionable. 


Know then that the most dashing comings- 
out ever known are when a very young, rich, 
Jively girl, marries some dull duke. But as 
people, you know, cannot always be young, 
the good creatures have invented, for them- 
selves, a sort of second-hand coming-out, in 
the debut of their daughters ; in which way 
they contrive, by a presentation at court, by 
galas, fétes, and newspaper éclat, for their 
daughters, to live their fashionable campaigns 
once over again; and under the pretence of 
introducing these novices of fashion into the 
world, they themselves participate in the 
splendour, luxury, and delights of at least 
one more Winter in London. 


Independence—judicious Reflections on. 
They had gone buta few steps before Val- 


monsor expressed fear of her suffering by 
walking so soon after her indisposition, 

« My illness was so very tnfling,” she re- 
plied, ** that L cannot be the worse for a 
walk; itis an exercise | am fond of, and 
wish to accustom imyself to, asaimeans of 
independence.” 

your :ituation,”’ said Valmonsor, I 
should not have expected that such a precau- 


tion could appear necessary.” 

It is necessary i every situation,” re- 
turned Coustantia, ‘* but in mine indispensa- 
ble. ‘The advantages of fortune, which I 
may at present avail myself of, rest so entire- 
ly on the life of my parents, that ] regard 
them as mere temporary beneiits, of which J 
ought to render myselt completely indepen- 
dent.” 

“© That is a happy, but singular mode of 
considering the advantages you possess, when 
inere can be little reason to imagine you will 
ever be deprived of them.” 

‘© | have no cause to expect they will re- 
main in my possession, nor do I even wish 
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it; wealth has never been the object of my 
ambition.” 

** Although you may be iudifferent to 
many of the comforts it bestows, yet the 
consequence it gives the possessor must surely 
be high in your estimation.” 

“« Far from it: for 1 could not be gratified 
by respect paid to adventitious circumstances.” 

‘© That is a very uncommon manver of 
thinking.” 

‘© And may appear so ful! of affectation, 
that it is necessary to say, 1 owe it to an un 
common educauon. Mrs. Almorne, ine 
structed by the experience of a varied life, 
taught me to think as 1 do: if my senti- 
ments are just, the credit of them 1s due to 
her.” 

«* You must, at least, allow yourself the 
merit of adopting her sentiments, under cir- 
cumstances which might have been expected 
to counteract them ; surrounded as you are, 
by all the allurements of wealth, at a period 
of life in which mankind are not remarkable 
for resisting temptation.” 

“* Had 4 met with Mrs. Almorne only a 
year or two ago, and listened to her admoni- 
tions with advantage, after having been reare 
ed in contrary opinions, and nursed in all the 
luxuries of life, I might have deserved praise : 
but Mrs. Almorne adopted me when a child, 
and gradually inspired me with the sentiments 
which now my conduct: the allure- 
ments of fortune I cannot be said to resist, 
since I certainly do not prize them.” 

* Although you will not allow yourself 
the merit which no other person will deny 
vou, 1 may at least be permitted to hope, 
that it will be rewauled, by your never being 
exposed to the hardships of life.” 

Alas!” said Constantia, ‘* who can be 
exempted froin them ?” 

«« Not many, certainly; but pecuniary 
difficulties, at least, will not assail you: pos 
verty, that fruitful source of human woe, 
you can never experience.” 

‘© How should [ be secure from it?” 

*« Because,” replied Valmonsor, in a he- 
sitating manner, * before you have the mis- 
fortune to lose your parents, you will be 
married to some man of fortune.” 

Never!” said Constantia, emphatically, 

** Have you made a vow against men of 
fortune ?” said Valmonsor, smiling. 

“© J mean,” replied she, ** that iny choice 
will never be influenced by pecuniary consi- 
derations: affection, antl personal merit, 
alone will determine it.” 

Valmon:or made no answer, and they 
waked silently a few miputes, till they came 
in view of the Abbey, where a handsome 
phseton and four beautifal ponies, announced 
Vasilors. 

«* Does not*the sight of this equipage,” 
said Valmonsor, “ inspire you with some 
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Morality of the English Novel and Romance. 


[106 
admiration of wealth? You cannot surely Tenderness to Women high’y becoming. 
be insensible to the numberless enjoyments 
it gives,” 


«© Tam to answer honestly,” cried she.— 
© Yes, and sincerely,” cried Booth.—** Why 


«* Tam not insensible to them: but I re- 
gard them as only secondary advantages, in- 
capable of themselves of giving real happi- 
ness; and [ should willingly relinquish them 


then honestly and sincerely,” says she, may 
I never see Heaven, if I don’t think you an 
angel of a man." ¢* Nay, madam,” an- 
swered Booth, ‘* but, indeed, you do me too 


all for objects which appear to me of infinite- 


much honour, there are many such hus- 
ly greater value.’ —Home. 


bands—nay, have we not an example of the 
like tenderness in the Major? though as to 
him, I believe, I shall make you laugh. 
While my wife lay-in, Miss Bath being ex- 
tremely ill, I went one day to the door of 
her apartment, to inquire after her health, 
as well as for the Major, whom I had not 
seen during a whole week. I knocked sofily 
at the door, and being bid to open it, [ found 
the Major in his sister's anti-chamber warm- 


Character of Madame de Roubigné. 


Madame de Roubigné has still the remains 
of a fine woman ; and if I may credit a pic- 
ture in her husband’s possession, was in her 
youth remarkably handsome. She has now 
a sort. of stillness in her look, which seems 
the effect of resignation in adversity. Her 
countenance bears the. marks of a sorrow, 


= 


which we do not so much pity as revere; 
she has yielded to calamity, while her hus- 
band has struggled under its pressure, and 
hence has acquired a composure which ren- 
ders that uneasiness remarked in hi: more 
observable by the contrast. I have been in- 
formed of one particular, which, besides the 
diflerence of sex, may, ina great measure, 
account for this. She brought Roubigné a 
very considerable fortune, the greatest part of 
which was spent in that onus law- 
suit I mentioned. A consciousness of this 
makes the husband impatient under their 
present circumstances, from the very princie 
ple of generosity, which leads the wife to 
uppear contented. 


In her conversation she is guided by the 
same evenness of temper. She talks of the 
world as of a scene where she is a mere specs 
tator; in which there is something for vir- 
tue to praise, for charity to pardon; and 
thus she smooths the spleen of her husband’s 
observations by some palliative remark which 
experience bas taught her. 

One consolation she has ever at hand: re- 
ligion, the friend of calamity, she had culti- 
vated in her most prosperous days. Affliction, 
however, has not driven her to enthusiasm ; 
her feelings of devotion are mild and secret, 
and their expression gentle and charitable. 
T have always observed your sex outrageously 
seligious amidst their severity to their neigh- 
bours, manifest a discontent with themselves; 
apirits, like Madame de Roubigné’s, have 
that inward peace which 1s easily satisfied 
with others. “Lhe rapturous blaze of devo- 
tion is more allied to vanity than happiness ; 
like the torch of the great, it distresses its 
owner while it flames in the eye of the pub- 
lic; the other, like the rushlight of the cot- 
toger, cheers the Igitlé fanvily within, while 
it seeks noi to be seem of the world.—Julia 
de Rouligne. 


ing her posset. His dress was certainly 
whimsical enough, haying on a woman's 
bed-gown, and a very dirty flannel night-cap, 
which being added to a very oid person (for 
he is a very awkward thin men, near seven 
feet high) might have formed, in the opinion 
of most men, a very proper object of laugh- 
ter. The Major staried from his seat at my 
entering into the room, and with much 
emotion, und a great oath, cried out, “ is it 
you, Sir?” I then inquired after his and his 
sister's health. He answered, that his sister 
was beiter and he was very well, * thongh I 
did not expect, Sir,” cried he, with not a 
little confusion, ‘* to be seen by yeu in this 
situation.” told bim, 1 thouglit it impos. 
sible he could appear in a situation more be- 
coming his character. ‘* You co not?” 
answered he, ** by G— I am very much 
obliged to you for that opinion ; but I believe, 
Sir, however my weakness may prevail on 
me to descend from it, no man can be more 
conscious of his own dignity than myself.” 
His sister then called to him from the inner 
room ; upon which be rung the bell for her 
servant, and then, after a stride or two across 
the room, he said, with an elated aspect, ‘ I 
would net have you think, Mr. Booth, bee 
cause you have caught me in this dishabille, 
by coming upon me a little too abruptly, that 
Iam my sister's nurse. I know better what 
is due to the dignity of a man, and I have 
shewn it in a line of battle-—I think I have 
made a figure there, Mr. Booth, and becom- 
ing my character ; by G— I ought not to be 
despised too much, if my nature is not total- 
ly without its weakness.” He uttered this, 
and some more of the same kind, with great 
majesty, or, as he cailed it, dignity. In- 
deed, he used some hard words that I did 
not understand; for all his words are not to 
be found ina dictionary. Upon the whole, 
I could not easily refrain from laughter; how- 
ever, L conquered myself, and son after re- 
tired {rom him, astonished that it Was possie 
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ble for a man to possegs true goodness, and | 
be, at the same time, ashamed of it. But | 
if I was surprised at what had past at this | 
visit, how much more was I surprised the | 
next morning, when he came very early to | 
my chamber, and told me he had not been 
able to sleep one wink at what had past be- 
tween us! ‘* There were some words of 
yours,” says he, *€ which must be further 
explained before we part. You told me, Sir, 
when you found me in,that situation, which 
I cannot bear to recollect, that you thought I 
could not appear in one more becoming my 
character; these were the words, I shall ne- 
ver forgetthem. Do you imagine that there 
is any of the dignity of aman wanting in my 
character? Do you think that I have, du- 
ring my sister's illuess, behaved with a weak- 
ness that favours too much of efeminacy ?” 
In this manner he ran on almost a quarter 
of an hour, before he would suffer me to 
speak. At last, looking stedfastly in his face, 
lasked him if I must conclude that he was 
in earnest.—** In earnest,” says he, repeat- 
ing my words, ** do you then take my cha- 
racter for a jest?”’—<‘* Lookee, Sir,” said I, 
very gravely, “ I think we know one ano- 
ther very well, and I have no reason to sus- | 
pect you should impute it to fear, when I 
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STRATA AND FOSSILS NEAR LONDON. 


Mr. Parkinson of Hoxton Square has 
lately read before the Geological Society, 
«¢ Observations on the Strata and Fossil re- 
*¢ mains in the neighbourhood of London,” 
which have excited great interest among our 
naturalists. Nothing can be more proper in 
a scientific, or in a political point of view 
than a competent acquaintance with the mi- 
neral productions of our country. They may 
furnish materials for new manufactures, ele- 
gant or useful ; or they may render us inde- 
pendent of other nations for articles which 
we now derive from them. But if no such 
discovery should reward the inquisitive, there 
js in the consciousness of knowledge a satis< 
faction that forms one of the pleasures of 
intellect, and indeed, is an enjoyment not 
without its importance in the Character of 
Human Life. We can ondy give EXCERPTA 
from Mr. B.'s discourse. It is published se- 
parately in a quarto pamphlet, printed for 
the Society, 1811. 


tell you, I was so far from intending to af- 
front you, that I meant you one of the high- 
est compliments. ‘Tenderness for women is 
so far from lessening, that it proves a irne 


manly character. ‘The manly Brotus shewed 
the utmost tenderness to his Porcia; and the 
great King of Sweden, the bravest, and even 
finest of men, shut himself up three whole 
days in the midst of a campaign, and would 
see no company on the death of a favorite 


sister.” At these words, | saw his features, 
soften; and hecried out, ‘¢ d—n me, I ad- 


mire the King of Sweden of all the men in | 
the world ; and he is a rascal that is ashamed | 
of doing any thing which the King of Sweden | 


did.—And yeb if any King of Sweden in 
France was to tell me that his sister had more 
merit than mine; by G— I'd knock his | 
brains about his ears. Poor little Betsey! | 
she is the honestest, worthiest girl that ever | 
was born. Heaven be praised, she is re- 
covered; for, if I had lost her, I never 
should have enjoyed another happy moment.” 
In this manner he ran on some time, till the 
tears began to overflow, which, when he 
a he stopped ; perhaps he was una- 
le to go on; for he seemed almost choaked. 
After a short silence, however, having wiped 
his eyes with his handkerchief, he fetched a 
deep sigh, and cried, ** Tam ashamed you 
should see this, Mr. Booth; but d—n me, 
nature will get the better of dignity.” —Field- 
ing's Amelia, 


| completion, sufiered considera 


The whole of this island displays evident 
marks of its stratification having, since its 
ble disturbance, 
from some prodigious and mysterious power. 
By this power all the known strata, to the 
greatest depths that have been explored, have 
been more or less broken and displaced ; and 
in some parts have been so lifted, that some 
of the lower of these have been raised to the 
surface ; whilst portions of others, to a very 
considerable depth and extent, have been en- 
tirely carried away. From these circumstan- 
ces great difficulties and confusion frequent- 
ly arise in examining the superior strata ; 
the countics however immediately surround- 
ing the metropolis, as well as that on which 
it stands, having saflered least disturbance, 
are those in which an investigation of these 


| 


/ strata may be carried on with the smallest 


chance of mistake. 

Those widely extended beds of sand and 
gravel, with sandy clay, sometimes inter- 
mixed and sometimes interposed, which 
have been generally hitherto considered as 
alluvial beds, are here assumed to be ¢he last 
or newest strata of this island, slowly depo- 


sited by a pre-existent ocean ; with the strata, 


therefore, of this formation, these remarks 
coimmence, 

Beds of sand and gravel. ‘The sands of 
this formation vary in colour from white, 
which is most rare, through ¢'fferent shades 
of yellow up to orange-red : the colour pro- 
ceeding partly from a ferruginous sta) on 
the surface of the particles of saud, and part- 
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ly from the intermixture of yellow oxide of 
iron. Particles of those sands, which are 
disposed in distinct seams or beds, when ex- 
ainined by the microscope, are found to be 
transparent, most of them angular, but some 
a little rounded, with all their surface smooth, 
having no appearance of fracture, and te- 
sembling, in every respect, an uniform cry- 
stalline deposition. ‘Those sands on the con- 
trary, which, blended with broken and nu- 
broken pebbles form gravel, appear, when 
thus examined, to be mostly opaqne, to be 
variously coloured, and to be marked with 
conchoidal depressions and eminences, the 
result of fracture. 

The pebbles of this formation appear to be 
of four kinds, 

Ist. Various pieces of jusper, gritstore, 
white semi-transparent quaréz, and other 
rocks. These have acquired, in general, 
smooth surfaces and roundish forms, evidently 
from attrition, and exhibit no traces of orga- 
nization, except when, as is very rarely the 
case, the substance of the pebble is jasperised 
wood. The white quartz pebbles, like quariz 
crystais, on being rubbed together, emit a 
strong white lambent light, with a red fiery 
streak on the line of collison, and an odour 
which much resembles that of the electric 
aura. 

2d. Oval or roundish, and rather flat s7- 
ltceous pebbles, generally surrounded by a’ 
crust or coat differing in colour and degree of 
transparency from the internal substance, 
which also varies in different specimens, in 
these respects, as well as in the disposition of 
the parts of which the substance is composed. 
In some this is spotted, or clouded, in very 
beautiful forms; in others, it is marked by 
concentric strie, as if the result of the — 
cessive application of distinct lamine: the 
vrevailing colours in most of these pebbles 
aa different shades of yellow. In several, 
the traces of marine remains are observable: 
these are, in some the casts of anomie, and 
ihe impressions of the spines and plates of 
echini ; and in others, which generally pos- 
sess a degree of transpareney, the remains of 
alcyonia. The iupressious, though  fre- 
quently on the surface of the pebble, seldom, 
if ever, appear to be in the least rubbed down ; 
thus seeming to prove decidedly, that these 

ebbles have not been rounded by rolling ; 

ut that they owe their figures to the circum- 
stances under which they were originally 
formed : it is apprehended therefore, that 
these pebbles have each been produced by a 
distinct chemical formation, which, it may 
be safely concluded from the remains of ma- 
fine avimals so frequently found in them, 
took place at the bottom of the sea, while 
these animals were yet living. 

The formation of these fossils at the bottom 


of « fomper sea, apd perhaps, on che identical 


spots in which they are now frequently 
found, is more plainly evinced by pebbles 
agreeing in some peculiar characters, being 
found together in particular spots. Thus 
those in the county of Essex, ten miles 
northward of London, contain a much greater 
proportion of argil and iron, than those met 
with in many other places; hence their co- 
lours are darker, and the delineations which 
their sections display are very strong and de- 
cided, sometimes closely agreeing with those 
seen in the Egyptian pebbles.* Passing on 
into Hertfordshire, pebbles of a very differs 
ent character are found: their crust 1s nearly 
black, and their section displays delicate 
tints of blue, red and yellow, disposed on a 
dead-white ground in very beautiful forms. 
In another part of the same county, occurs 
the pebble of the pudding-stone, which also 
presents peculiar characters of colour, &c. 

3d. Large tuberous, or raiher ramose, 
irregularly formed flints, somewhat resem- 
bling in figure the flints which are found in 
chalk, materially differing however from 
them, notouly in the colour of their external 
coat which is of various shades of brown; 
but also in that of their substance, which is 
seldom black, but exhibits shades of yellow 
or brown, in which red likewise is sometimes 
perceptible. ‘The traces of organic structure, 
particularly of the alcyonium occasionally 
seen in these stones, determine them also to 
have been formed at the bottom of the sea. 

4th. Pebbles, owing their form to an in- 
vestment and impregnation with silex, of 
various marine animals of unknown genera, 
but bearing a close affinity to the alcyonia. 
These stones display, in general, not only 
the external form, but the internal structuie 
also of these animals. The congregation of 
many pebbles of this genus, on indeed of 
the same species, in particular tracts, wart- 
rants the conclusion, that these animal sub- 
stances were thus changed, whilst inhabiting 
that bottom of a former ocean, which now 


JSorms the stratum, the contents of which ave 


here sketched. Pebbles of this description 
are most frequently found in the gravel pits 
of Hackney, Islington, &c. 

Among the traces of organization disco- 
verable in this stratum are casts of echini, 
which are frequently found among the gravel, 
and which have generally been supposed to 
have been washed out of the chalk. But 
these casts have their origin plainly stamped 


* The gravel pebbles of Epping Forest are 
of this description; and on most of the 
grounds leading down from the forest to the 
hamlet of Sewardstone and to the town of 
Waltham, white, opaque, and partly de- 
composed pebbles are frequently seen, in 
which the argil and iron have been removed, 
and the silex only has remained, 
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on them. Their substance is covered with 
iron, they are almost always of a rade and 
distorted form, and I apprehend that they 
are never found with any part of the crust 
of the animal converted into spar, adherent 
to them, as is commonly the case with the 
casts of echini found in chalk. 

A sufficient proof, that these several strata 
of gravel, sand, &c. have been deposited by 
a former ocean, is to be found in a circumn- 
stance which does not appear to have been 
hitherto sufficiently adverted to. This cir- 
cumstance is the existence of fossil shells be- 
longing to, and accompanying the superior 
part of these strata in particular spots: their 
absence in other parts being, perhaps, attri- 
butable to the removal of the upper beds. 

These fossil shells are still found disposed 
over a very considerable extent. Their near- 
est situation to the metropolis is at Walton 
Nase, a point of land about sixteen miles 
S. E. of Colchester. Here a cliff rises more 
than fifty feet above high water mark, and 
the adjacent marshes. It is formed of about 
two feet of vegetable mould, twenty or thirt 
feet of shells, mixed with sand and Prost 
and from ten to fifteen feet of blue clay. 
The bed of shells is here exposed for about 
three hundred paces in length, and abou} 
a hundred feet in breadth. 

Immediately beyond the Nase, the shore 
suddenly recedes and forms a kind of estuary, 
terminated towards the east by the projecting 
cliff of Harwich, which is capped in a si- 
milar manner with beds of these shells. 
The height of this cliff, is from forty to fifty 
feet, about twenty-two feet of the lower 
part of which is the upper part of the blue 
clay stratum ; ‘* above which,” as Mr. Dale 
observes, ‘* to within two feet of the surface, 
“* are divers strata of sand, and gravel mixed 
*‘ with fragments of shells and small peb- 
“© bles; and it is in some of these last men- 
** tioned strata that the fossil shells are im- 
bedded. These fossils lie promiscuously 
** together, bivalve and turbinate, neither 
** do the strata in which they lie observe any 
“¢ order, being sometimes higher and some- 
“times lower in the cliff; with strata of 
** sand, gravel, and fragments of shells he- 
**tween. Nor do the shells always lie se- 
** parate or distinct in the strata, but are 
** sometimes found in lumps or masses, some- 
“« thing friable, cemented together with sand 
*‘and fragments, of a ferruginous or rusty 
“* colour, of which all these strata are.’’* 


The coast of Essex is here separated from 


that of Suffolk by the river Stour, by which 
the continuity of this stratum is necessarily 
interrupted. It however occurs again on the 


* Appendix by Samuel Dale to the His- 
tory and Antiquities of Harwich and Dover- 
court, by Silas Taylor, 1732. 
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opposite side of the river, and through Suf- 
folk and great part of Norfolk the same bed 
of shells is found on digging ; thus appears 
ing to extend over a tract of at least forty 
milesin length, . . . - 

Patches of particular genera and species 
appear to be now occupying the very spots 
where they had lived. . . 

In this bed, among the gravel and the 
shells, are frequently found fragments of 
Sossil Lone, which possess some striking pe- 
culiarities. They are seldom more than half 
an inch in thickness, two inches in width, 
and twelve in length; always having this 
flat form, and generally marked with small 
dents or depressions. Their colour, which 
is brown. light or dark, and sometimes ins 
clining to a greenish tint, is evidently deri- 
ved from an impregnation with iron. From 
this impregnation they have also received a 
great increase of weight and solidity; from 
having been rolled they have acquired a con- 
siderable polish; and on being struck by an 
hard body they give a shrill ringing i 4 
These fragments, washed out of the stratum 
in which they had been imbedded, are found 
on the beach at Walton, but occur in much 
greater quantity at Harwich. 

No conjecture can be formed as to the par- 
ticular bone or particular animal to whicla 
they belonged. But within these few years, 
an Essex gentleman found, on the beach at 
Harwich, a tooth which was supposed to 
have belonged to the mammoth. 

The actual limit of this stratum has not 
been ascertained; it is however known to 
extend through Essex, Middlesex, part of 
Kent, and Surry, and through Hertfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire, and indeed much further 
both to the northward and westward, In 
many parts its continuity has been interrup- 
ted, apparently by partial abruptions of ut, 
together even with a portion of the stratum 
on which it rests. The shells of this stratum 
have hitherto been discovered only in the parts 
already noticed. 

Blue clay stratum. This, the next sub- 
jacent bed, is formed of a ferruginous clay 
exceeding two hundred feet in thickness. 
Its colour for a few feet in the upper part is 
a yellowish-brown, but through the whole 
of its remaining depth is of a dark bluish 
grey, verging on black. It is not only cha- 
racterised by these circumstances, but by the 
numerous septuria which are dispersed 
through it, and by the peculiar fossils which 
it contains. 

The difference of colour observed between 
its superior and inferior part, and which has 
generally been supposed to be owing to a 
difference in the degree of oxidation of the 
iron present in it, appears to be the result of 
a difference in the quantity of it, occasioned 
by the washing away of this metal in the 
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upper part by the water which percolates | 
through it, and which runs off laterally by 
the numerons drains made near the surface. 
The dark red colour ot tiles made from the 
blue clay, the reddish-yellow colour of the | 
place bricks made of the yellowish-brown 
clay, and the bright yellow hue of the wash- 
ed malms, those bricks which are formed of 
the yellow clay, which has been exposed to 
repeated washings, are thus accounted for 

The cliffs of this clay, at Shepey, extend | 
about six miles in length ; the more elevated | 
= which are about ninety feet in height, | 

yeing about four miles in length, and declin- | 
ing gradually as they terminate towards the 
east and west. 

The identity of the stratum at Shepey and 
in Hampshire has, within a few years, beeu 
decided by digging into this same stratuin at 
Kew, where several of the fossils, which had 
hitherto been supposed peculiar to Shepev, 
were found in the same pit with those which 
had been considered as peculiar to Hawp- 
shire. 

In the present year, on entting through a 
meund of this stratum which forms High- 
gate-hill, this identity has been still farther 
manifested by the discovery of great numbers 
of those fossils mingled together which had 
been generally distinguished into Hampshire 
and Shepey fossils; as crals, nantili, Xe. 
like those of Shepey, together with several 
shells which had been generally regarded as 
peculiar to Hampshire, and in particular 
that uncommon alated shell, Stromlbus am- 
plus, Solander. macrop/era, 
Lamarck.) 

In examining this stratum, the enrious 
fact that certain organic remains are peculiar 
to particular depositions, is first observed. 
Very few indeed of the fossil shells of the 
gravel strata are to be found in the bed of 
blue clay. In the gravel straia, by far the 
greater number of the shells bear a close 
agreement with those which now exist in 
not very distant seas; but in this clay stra- | 
tum, ‘ very few of the sliells are known to 
** be natives of our own, or indeed any of 
**the European shores, but the far greater 
** part of them, upon a comparison with 
** the recent, are wholly unknown to us.”... 

The quantity of {rait or ligneous seed 
wessels and berries, which has been found 
in this stratum at Shepey, is prodigious. 
Mr. Francis Crow, cf Feversham, has pro- 
cured from this fertile spot a very large col- 
lection, and by carefully comparing each in- 
dividual specimen by their iatcrual as well as 
their external appearance, he has been en- 
abled to select seven hundred specimens, none 
of which are duplicates, and very few agree 
with auy known seed vessels. ‘These vege- 
table remains have also been found on the 
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bers. They have also been met with in that 
part of the stratum which has been examined 
at Kew. At Highgate and at Shepey a re- 
sinous matter, highly inflammable, of a dark« 
ish brown colour, and yielding, on friction, 
a peculiar odour, has Bion been found. This 
substance has been conjectured to exist in an 
unaltercd state, and this indeed seems to be 
the fact from its resinous fracture; but it 


| must be observed, on the other hand, that 


pieces of it occur which are penetrated by 
iron pyrites. 

This stratum is also rendered exceedingly» 
interesting by its surface appearing to have 
been the residence of Jand animals, not a 


| single vestige of which seems to have been 


found in any of the numerous subjacent 
strata of the British series. Mr. Jacobs re- 
lates that the remains of an e'ephant were 
found at Shepey. The remains of the e/e- 
phant, stag, and hippopotamus have also 
been dug up at Kew. At Walton in Essex, 
not only the remains of the elephant, stag, 
and hippopotamus have been discovered, but 
also remains of the rhinoceros, and of the 
Irish fossil elk. Org. Rem. vol. iii. p. 366, 
. . . . 

In several spots in the neighbourhood of 
Bromiley, stone is found near the surface, 
formed of oyster-shells, still adhering to the 
pebbles to which they were attached, and 
which are similar to those which have been 
just described, as occuring at Plumstead aud 
at Charlion: the whole being formed by a 
calcareous cement into a coarse shelly limes 
stone containing numerous pebbles. 

The stratum dips with au angle of about 
forty-five degrees. 

latches of plastic clay are frequently found 
Over the chalk: some of these are yellow, 
and eaiployed for the common sorts of pottes 
ry, but others are wie, or greyish white, 
and are used for finer purposes. The coar- 
ser clay is very frequently set with, nor are 
the finer kinds of very rare oceurrence. In 
the Isle of Wight two species of plastic 
white clay are worked for the purpose of 
makiug iobacco-pipes. A similarclay, which 
is used for making gallipots, is dug from the 
banks of the Medway. <A fine, light ashe 


| coloured, nearly white clay, which is em- 
| ployed in pottery-works, is also dug at Cheam 


near Epsom in Surry. 
The upper or flinty chalk, which is the 


| next older stratum, is exiremely thick, forme 
; ing stupendons clifls, upwards of six hun- 


dred and fifty feet high, on the south-eastern 
coasts of the island. It extends nearly 
through almost all that part of the island | 
which which lies south of a line supposed to 
be drawn from Dorchester in the county of 
Dorset to Flanborough-head in Yorkshire. 
The fossils of this stratum are for the most 
part peculiar to it; very few of them being 
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found in any other. They also appear to 
agree very closely with those species found in 
the chalk of France, by Messrs. De Frauce, 
Cuvier and Brongniart. . . 

That the chalk was permeated by the silex 
at some distance of tine after the deposi- 
tion of the former, seems to be proved by 
the state of the fossils of this stratuin. 

In no instance does the flint, although in 
contact with the calcareous spar, appear to 
have become mixed with it :—but chalk may 
be seen in almost every degree of union with | 
the flint; from being blended with its sub- 
stance, to being merely united with its sur- 
face, and forming the white coat of the flint. 

Nevertheless, it is not easy to conceive, 
how so copious av infiltration should have 
taken place into these cavities, whilst the 
surrounding chalk should only have received 
a slight intermixture of siliceous grains. 

The hard chalk lies immediately beneath 
the soft chalk. In this stratum there are no 
flint nodules. Its beds,” according to 
Mr. Farey, ** increase in hardness, until 
“near the bottom where a whitish free- 
** stone is dug, at ‘Totternhoe in Bedford- 
“* shire, and at numerous other places; that 
“* brought from Ryegate and other quarries, | 
“© of this stratum, south of London, is used 
as a fire-stone.”’ 

The existence, in France, of beds of sand 
and of sandstone above those of gravel, which 
are the highest strata of this island, is very 
remarkable. May it not be attributable to 
the abruption, from this island, of the supe- 
rior strata or beds of this formation, by that 
catastrophe, instances of the astonishing force 
of which have been already noticed ? 


PRINCE POTEMKIN. 
CHARACTER OF PRINCE POTEMKIN, WITH 
A DESCRIPTION OF AN ENTERTAINMENT 
GIVEN BY HIM TO CATHARINE II. EM- 
PRESS OF RUSSIA, IN THE YEAR 1791. 


[Want of room prevented the insertion of 
this description in our last, in the review of 
the Life of Potemkin.——See page 1037, 
Vol. X.J 

The desire of attracting the eyes of all; 
the wish of appearing powerful, secure, and 
happy ; an innate passion for pleasure; the 
want of varying it, to render it interesting ; | 
aid the strength of his constitution, which 
was not satisfied with a moderate enjoyment ; 
all contributed to betray Potemkin into ex- | 
cesses equally fatal to his mental and pliysical 
powers, which sometimes caused his under- 
standing to suffer from the disordered state of | 
his health. His constitution experienced, all | 
at once, a weakness indicative of a powerfully | 
active principle of destruction, which eur 
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croached upon his years. The bad state of 
his health gave him ano irresolution little 
consonant. with a mind destined to be high 


| and great, and to be agitated by none but 


noble passions. He was weary of ever 
thing; the slightest objection an 
while, by a singular contrast, the utmost 
complacency disgusted him. ‘Though abso- 
lute and despotic to excess, no one felt a 
greater contempt for slaves. From having 
abused life, Potemkin had vo longer vivacity 
evough to answer the demands of imagina» 
tion, of that faculty which subsists after all 
the others, and increases with their decay. 
He offered the painful spectacle of an habi- 
tual state of contradictions, which, as they 
degraded him, justified the wish of Catha- 
riu¢ to shake off the yoke of his ascendancy, 
and perhaps deprived him of the power of 
executing the design which he harboured, to 
resume all his former influence. 

While his thoughts were engrossed with 
pleasure, he resolved to give the empress, in 
his Taurian palace, an entertainment which 
should exceed any thing of the kind, and 
bear a splendid testimony to the fecundity of 
his genius, to his taste, and to bis wealth. 
But to understand the details of the uncome 
mon tribute of gratitude which Potemkin 
paid to his sovereign, it is uecessary to be 
more minutely acquainted with the theatre 
offered. : 

The Taurian palace consists only of one 
story and two wings; but in its length it 
occupies a vast space ef ground. In the 
front is an immense colonnade, covered by a 
grand cupola. ‘he entrance is through a 
large hall, with rooms on the right and left ; 
atthe bottom of which isa portico, which 
Jeads to a second hall of a prodigious size, 
lighted from the top; with a lofty gallery 
intended for the orchestra, and provided with 
a grand organ. ‘Thence a double row of 
columns leads to the principal satuon. To 
describe the impression which the sight of 
this gigantic temple produces, is impossible. 
Its length exceeds one hundied paces, its 
width isin proportion ; and the roof is sup- 
ported by a double row of colossal pillars, 
At aboat half the height, between these pile 
lars, are boxes ornamented with festouns, 
elegantly stuccoed and lined with silk. From 
the roof are suspended large crystal globes, 
serving as lustres, the light of which is re- 
flecied by mirrors of uncommon size in every 
part of this spacious roam. Near this saloon, 
and divided trom it by a simple colonnade, is 
the winter garden, ‘The vault of this enor- 
mous building is supported by pillars resem- 
bling palm-trees. jumerous flues in the 
walls and columns and leaden pipes with hot 
water under ground, keep up a_ pleasing 
warath. Flowery shrubs and exotic plants 
delight the eye on all sides; it occasionally 
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rests with admiration upon the number of 
fine antique statues with which this delicious 
spot is adorned. A transparent obelisk of 
glass, anda large mirror in the door, reflect, 
in a thousand different shades, these wonders 
of art and nature. The genial warmth, the 
delicious odour of the plants, and the volups 
tuous silence that reigns in this enchanting 
place, lull the soul into a secret reverie, and 
transport the imagination to the groves of 
Italy. But the illusion vanishes at the sight 
of the horrors of winter, when the eye glan- 
ces through the windows at the snow and 
ice with which the pavilion is surrounded 
nearly half of the year. In the centre of 
this Elysium stands majestically, on an ele- 
vated pedestal, a statue of Catharine II. of 
Parian marble. 

It was on this splendid theatre that Po- 
temkin intended to entertain his sovereign, 
Like every plan of his gigantic fancy, it was 
to be on acolossal scale. A whole month 
was consumed in preparations. Artists of all 
kinds were employed, whole warchouses 
emptied. Several hundred persons attended 
daily to rehearse the respective parts they 
were to perform, and each rehearsal was a 
kind of entertainment. 

At length the day, so impatiently wished 
for by the inhabitants of the metropolis, ar- 
rived. Besides the empress and the imperial 
family, Potemkin had invited the whole 
court, the foreign ministers, the nobility, and 
a great number of private persons of the first 
classes of the community. 

The company began to. assemble in mas- 
querade dresses at six in the evening. When 
the carriage of the Empress ajproached, 
meat, liquor, and clothes, were profusely 
distributed to the mob assembled at the outer 
doors. The Prince handed the Empress from 
her coach. He was dressed in a scarlet coat, 
ever which hung along cloak of gold lace, 
ornamented with precious stones. He fore 
as many diamonds as a man can wear in his 
dress. His hat, in particular, was so loaded 
with them, that he was obliged to have it 
earried by one of his aides-de-camp. 

On her majesty’s entering the hall of the 
palace, a beautiful symphony, performed b 
more than three hundred musicians, resound- 
ed from the lofty gallery to greet her appear- 
ance. ‘Thence she proceeded to the principal 
saloon, attended by a brilliant concourse. 
Here she took her seat upon a kind of throne 
swrrounded with transparencies decorated with 
appropriate mottos and inscriptions. The 
company dispersed, some walking under the 
colonnades, while others got up into the 
boxes : and now commenced the second act 
of this extraordinary spectacle. 

The Grand-dukes, Alexander and Constan- 
tine, at the head of the most beautiful young 
persons of the court, danced a ballet. The 
dancers were forty-eight in number, all 
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dressed uniformly in white, and wearing 
scarfs and girdles set with diamonds worth 
above ten millions of roubles. The music 
was taken from known songs analogous to 
the festivity ; and the dance was intermixed 
with singing. The famous ballet-master, 
Le Picq, concluded the performance with a 
pas seu/ of his own composition. 

The company now passed into another sa- 
Joon hung with the richest tapestry of the 
Gobelins ; in the centre of which stood an 
artificial elephant, covered with emeralds and 
rubies. A richly dressed Persian acted as 
his guide. On a signal be gave by striking 
upon a bell, a curtain flew up, and exposed 
to view a magnificent theatre, where two 
ballets of a novel kind, and a humorous co- 
medy, were performed; with which the 
spectators appeared peculiarly delighted. Af- 
ter this spectacie, several chorusses were 
sung; country-dances succeeded ; and these 
were followed by a grand Asiatic procession, 
remarkable for the great diversity of the na- 
tional dresses of the different nations subjected 
to the sceptre of the empress. 

Soon after, every room of the palace, bril- 
jrantly lighted op for the occasion, was 
thrown open to the amazed crowd. The 
whole palace seemed in a blaze ; the garden 
was covered with sparkling stones. Nume- 
rous mirrors, crystal pyramids and globes, 
reflected this magnificent spectacle in every 
direction. All the windows of the winter- 
garden, which serve also for so many doors to 
pass into the summer-garden, were Sidden by 
shrubs and fruit-bearing trees, which appear- 
ed on fire; and while the eye contemplated 
this brilliant scene with a delicious rapture, 
the exquisite perfume of a variety of perfume 
ing-pans, concealed behind flowers of all 
"sorts, led the enchanted spectators to believe, 
that it actually proceeded from their illumi- 
nated branches which dazzled their sight. 

When supper was announced, six hundred 
persons sat down to table. The plate was all 
gold and silver. The most exquisite dishes 
were served up in rich vases ; the most deli- 
cious wines flowed in abundance from an- 
tique cups ; and the table was lighted by the 
most costly Instres of crystal. Nothing, that 
luxury could name, was asked for in vain. 

Contrary to her general rule, the empress 
stayed till one o'clock in the morning. She 
seemed afraid ef disturbing the pleasure of 
her host. When she retired, numerous voices, 
accompanied by the most harmonious instru- 
ments, chanted a beautiful to her 
praise. She was so affected, that she turned 
round to Potemkin to express her satisfaction. 
The latter, overpowered by the strong feeling 
of what he owed to her majesty, fell on his 
knee, and, seizing her hand, bedewed it with 
tears. It was the last time he should ever, on 
that spot, stammer out his respect and grati< | 
tude t> his bountiful sovereign. 
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MODERN MARRIAGES. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


S1r,—I dare say, if you ever visit the 
country, that you have ofien observed a 
frolicksome steed, after successfully resist- 
ing all attempts to catch him, sutler him- 
self to be quietly secured by a display of 
corn, of which, when the halter is about his 
neck he is only allowed a single mouthful, 
and led away to labour,—I too, Sir, frolick- 
ed about some time since, as a single man, 
rejecting all legitimate endeavours to enthral 
me ; but could not long resist the temptations 
Clarinda held ont, not in the shape of a sieve 
of corn, but under the more fascinating 
allurements of dancing, singing, playing, 
and all those personal accomplishments, 
which modern education teaches our females 
w consider as the only means of obtaining the 
great object of their lives—the affections of 
the men. It is not to be supposed I could 
stand a long siege, with so many batteries 
Open atonce upon me ; in short, I capitulated, 
and we were married about a year ago. So 
far, so well. I was the happiest of men, 
and received with great complacency the con- 
gratulations of my acquaintance, on my hav- 
ing obtained a wire with so many natural and 
acquired charms. But, alas! I soon found 
myself treated like the poor horse, and as 
soon as my wife's accomplishments had per- 
formed their duty by fastening the halter on 
my neck, they were carelessly discarded and 
forgotten. Her harp, she tells me, is so 
wretchedly out of tune, it is impossible to 
play anote, and you know, my dear, | never 
sing without an accompaniment; and danes 
ing is out of fashion, married people never 
dance ; and I hate drawing, it is so fatiguing. 
Thus some excuse is constantly imagined for 
discontinuing whatever she possessed interest- 
ing and amusing, and which might dissipate 
in so effectual and delightful a manner, the 


languor and monotony sometimes experienced | 


in married life. I know not whether I 


bestow any unusval and exorbitant estima-_ 


tion on these little elegancies, but they really | ' 
| must use own Cisctretion, and you may 


appear to me to throw a cheerful and tascina- 
ting influence on all around ; and to form, 
in a superior degree, the zest and charin of 
existence. Judge, then, of niy mortification, 
at finding myself situated like ‘Tantalus, 
within sight of all J desire, and yet debarred 
the enjoyment. 

But this regret was accompanied with sur- 
prize, when L found a material alteration, 
for the worse, in my wife's person ; I thought 
myself secure of that for some years at least ; 
that, said I, exultingly, is substantial and 
permanent! that, thank Heaven, is indepen- 
dent on mental caprices ; and, thongh | can 
no Jonger boast of my acquired endowments, 
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she retains all her natural charms undimie 
nished ; yes, yes, she is a fine figure stl, 
Atthe very moment, however, [ was hugging 
myself in this consolatory reflection, her 
fine figure was on the wane, and 1, who 
have only of late discovered how much the 
female person may be deteriorated, if not 
completely destroyed, by neglect, could at 
first scarcely believe that she was the same 
woman I had known before marriage. Sit, 
her fine figure is gone; i suppose it could 
not survive the death of ler accomplishments, 
aid lies buried with them in the cave of indo- 
lence. 

If there be any consolation in having com- 
panions in misfortune, that satisfaction is 
certainly mine, as J find the majority of my 
married acquaintance in exactly the same 
predicament as myself. It seems to be a 
general principle with our modern females, 
that as soon as the marriage bargain is con- 
cluded they are released from all trouble and 
responsibility about their appearance and 
accomplishments. To think of pleasing then 
is useless; their market is made; and as to 
the poor husband—Oh, pho! the contract is 
indissoluble, and whether he be pleased os 
displeased, »'importe. 

Now, Sir, if this be not dishonest, it is 
indelicate and ungenerous. 1 certainly did 
agree to take my wife for better and for worse ; 
but I never suspected it would be all for the 
worse, and none for the better. In short, 
this female vice, for it deserves nota mildes 
name, requires immediate correction, and I 
implore your co-operation, asa friend to mar- 
riage, and consequently to morality and 
decorum, in effecting its extirpation. I 
know from experience, that all admanitions 
on the ground of rectitude and propriety will 
be ineffectual ; and you had better, therefore, 
endeavour to convince these fair offenders, 
that their conduct is injurious to themselves 
as well as to others. Remind them, that it 
is sometimes more diflicult to retain than to 
acquire; and that this deviation from duty on 
their parts may occasion, though it mighe 
not justify, its total dereliction on the part of 
their husbands, However, Mr. Editor, you 


be assured, that my opmion of your abilities 
will be much exalted, if vou can operate a 
reform, which I, with all my rhetoric and 
exertions, have been unable to effect. 
Your's, &c. 
Joun STRUGGLER. 


P. S.—1 must bez your printer not to falsi. 
fy my nawe by printing it Srraggler: as I 
give you my word of honour, that my con- 
duct has even been unimpeachable respecting 
integrity, or constancy, and [ flatter myself 
as to goodaature, and kindness, alse. 
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Conversion 


CONVERSION OF THE JEWS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Str,—In an old and valuable law book 
(Molloy de Jure Maritimo), we have a shor: 
account of the Jews, who were in those days 
the chief merchants. Among other things, 
after relating many cruel statutes which had 
been enacted against them, and many _perse- 
cuiious they had suffered in this country, the 
author gives the following statement of what 
was done for the benefit of converted Jews. 


“* King Henry the Third, finding that many of 
the Jews were converted to the Christian faith, 
but yet were notwithstanding persecuted by 
their brethren, erected a convenient house and 
church, with all necessary accommodations, 
and called it by the name of the ‘* House 
of Converts; in which place, if any would 
live a retired life, they had all accommodations 
granted them for their lives: which place 
continued a house of alms, and receptacle for 
the converted Jews, constantly down till the 
18th Edward I[1.; and then there proved a 
failure of such converts, and the place became 
empty and ruinous: whereupon that prince, 
inthe 18th year of his reign, granted the 
same house to other poor people who had no- 
thing to live on, with the benefit and accom- 
modation of the gardens and other things, 
and an alms of a penny a day out of the Ex- 
chequer to each poor person: which place one 
Wa. de Bunstal, being made Guardian, and 
likewise at that time Master of the Rolls, 
afterwards obtained leave of that king to 
annex the same house and chapel of the con- 
verts to the Master and his successors for 
ever. 


«© The constitution of this society (when 
it was in being) was pursuant to the canon 
law; for by that it was decreed, Reciting 
that in regard the companies of evil mea do 
oftentimes corrupt even the good, how much 
more then those who are prone to vices? 
Let, therefore, ihe Jews who are converted 
to the Christian faith have no further com- 
munion henceforth with those who still con- 
tinue in their old Jewish rites, lest peradven- 
ture they should be subverted by their Jewish 
society. Therefore we decree, That the sons 
and danghters of those Jews who are baptized, 
and that do not again involve theniselves in 
the errors of their parents, shall be separated 
from their company, and placed with Cliris- 
tian men and women fearing God, where 
they may be well instructed, and grow in 
faith and Christian manncrs. And further, 
by the same council it was decreed, That if 
a Jew should have a wife converted to the 
faith, they should be divorced ; unless upon 
admonition the husband would follow.” 


of the Jews. 


It was gratifying to me to meet with this 
passage; and I doubt not many of your reas 
ders will also receive pleasure from seeing 
that, amidst the cruelties exercised upon the 
Jews, thete were some who sought their 
spiritual good, and that royalty itself patro- 
nized their benevolent plans. It does not 
appear that the time for the restoration of 
Israel had then arrived: we hope that a 
brighter day is now dawning apon Judea, 
and that the Sun of righteousness will soon 
arise to disperse the long and dreary darkness. 


=4 


MAHOMETAN POLITENESS TO CHRISTIANS 
AND JEWS, AT ALGIERS. 


The insults to which Christians are exposed 
are nothing when compared with those which 
the Jew must hourly suffer. As Christians 
we entered the gates on horseback, when 
returning from our ride, accompanied by a 
soldier. ‘This sometimes created marmurs ; 
but our Jewish companion was always obliged 
to dismount, and enter on foot, nor was he 
allowed even to ride through the streets. In 
passing a mosque, be the path ever so muddy, 
the Jew must take off his slippers ; scarcely 
dare he to look upon the pure house of prayer. 
At any time a Moor of the lowest cast may 
enter the house of a Jew, and commit a 
thousand insolencies, which the other hasnot 
the power even to resent. It is on this ac- 
couni that the Jews reside in a separate quare 
ter. A Mahometan keeps the gates, and by 
making suitable presents to him, the miser- 
able children of Abraham live in tolerable 
security. But their hatred against their tye 
fants cannot be described: it is mixed with 
all that is base; with fear, with rancour, 
with cunning. A Jew takes off his cap toa 
Moor, and curses him in his heart. He is 
pleased when they go to war, because they 
destroy each other. Our interpreter used to 
take a malicious pleasure in witnessing the 
Moors receive the bastinado, and in talking 
of itafterwards, When all human patience 
and resources fail, they have recourse to their 
religion: ‘© Weare obliged,” said a Jew to 
me, tosubmitin this world to every species 
of indignity, but in.the next we shall shine 
forth the chosen people of the Most High. 
Here we ride upon asses, and are insulted by 
the Moors ; there we shall ride upon horses, 
with crowns of goldon onr heads ; the Moors 
shal] hold our stirrups, and run by our sides, 
whilst we kick them, strike them, and spitin 
the rascals’ faces."—So saying, he spat upon 
the ground with great violence. 

* .* How strongly contrasted is the condi- 
tion of the Jews under the British govern- 
ment!—HHere they enjoy toleration as reli- 
gionists, protection as men, and respect as 


individuals ; if they deserve it. 
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Spanish Peculiaritics. 


SPANISH PECULIARITIES. 
Devotional Dances in the Choir of Seville 
Cathedral. 


The Priests of Catholicism have tried all | 


means to interest the passions, and if in 
some instances they have failed, owing to 
the Increasing knowledge of the times, in 
others they have perfectly succeeded. 1 wit- 
nessed the truth of both these facis on the 
same day: in the morning it Was a grand 
jubilee; the deep tones of the organ were 
too solemu for the occasion, but the lively 
violin, the cymbal, aud the flute, sounded 
through the choir, while a party of eight 
youths, dressed in the Spanish garb of the 
sixteenth century, with slashed doublets, 
shoes adorned with roses, and hats with 
plumes of feathers, danced lefore the aliar ; 
—before that altar, which no Spaniard, not 
even the priest, ever passes without bending 
the knee, they performed a strange figure, 
they gaye right hands aud left, they snapped 
their castanets, they changed sides and back 
again, a/ with their hats on, and all for the 
glory of God ! Even the pious Spaniard knew 
not whether, on this occasion, his religion 
called upon him to laugh or to weep, al- 
though he might feel more inclined to the 
fornier. 
General intercessory Devotion. 

In the evening I repaired to the same 
spot, with the inclination of enjoying a 
silent walk among the lofty aisles before the 
gates should close; but the scene was very 
different: in the morning it was a jubilee: 
the French were said to be approaching : and 
it was now a supplication: the seats of the 
choir were fall; the altar blazed with lamps ; 
the priests were arrayed in their most sacred 
vestinents. Between the ballustrades which 
connect the choir and the altar, was a kneel- 
ing multitude, mostly of females, whilst the 
men crowded near the railings, clambered on 
the bases of the pillars, or kuelt at a distance 
even when excluded from every view of the 
altar. All the women were in one posture, 
all in one costume; kneeling, the body 
somewhat drawn backward, the head, half 
enveloped in the mautle, somewhat inclined ; 
all were silent, all were devout. On this in- 
teresting group was thrown the doubrful light 
of setting day, mixed with the pale splendour 
of the lamps which biazed before the altar, 
and torches, purposely placed far up the 
pillars, When the organs and the full choir 
united in a deep and solemn tune ; when the 
priest held on high the sacred water ;, when 
the multitude struck themselves on the breast, 
and many even with tears confessed them- 


selves guilty in the sight ef an all-pure Being; | 


it was no longer a mummery, a deception, 


ner even a superstition ; it was a people with 
one voice, with one accord, and with the 
saine rites, devoutly imploring the protection 
of God in a most interesting crisis of their 
fate, to preserve all that was dear to them as 
a nation, as individuals, and as Christians. 

Chullenge given and received ly the Glove, 

at Cadiz. 

If Twas deprived of a view of the ball. 
fights, saw at least a faint speciinen of the 
ancient tournaments, to be seen perhaps in 
but few other parts of Europe. A stand, 
ornamented with the royal arms of Spain, 
was erected in the centre of the great market- 
place, on which were placed bated swords 
and daggers of various lengths. A tall old 
man, with a long rapier, acted as umpire of 
the lists. The people collected, and a large 
ting was made. A champion approached, 
examined the weapons, and having found one 
to suit his purpose, he grasped it, and /hrew 
down his glove upon the ground. After 
walking to and fro for some time, an anta- 
gonist presented himself, who fook up the 
glove, and then threw it down with contempt. 
He was suited with a sword; the two heroes 
approached, touched their hats to each other, 
saluted the master of the lists, and tried the 
length of their weapons. All being arranged, 
the old man gave the signal, by a motion of 
his rapier, and the battle began. It was 
contested with great skill on both sides. 
After a certain number of hits, the umpire 
declared who was the conqueror. The two 
parties went round the ring, with their hats 
off, collecting donations in the hilts of their 
swords ; and if they had shewn much skill, 
had seldom reason to complain. Sometimes 
the parties were armed each with a sword in 
the right hand, anda dagger ia the left. The 
contest then became more intricate, more 
interesting, and in the same proportion more 
animated. If at any time the combatants 
appeared to become irritated or furious, the 
umpire dropped the point of his sword, and 
separated them until they grew cool. In the 
very heat of the affray, while swords and 
daggers were clashing, while the eyes of the 
combatants were furious, and the spectators 
watched their gestures in profound silence, 
the suneset bells began to toll. In an instant 
the swords and daggers were deposited at the 
stand, all hats were off, and the crowd dis- 
persed muttering the evening prayer to the 
Virgin. —Semple's Travels in Spain. 

This may remind us of the ancient mode 
of challenge : a mode which had not lost all 
its authority in the opinion of that English 
nobleman, who desiring to conceal the real 
cause of his challenge, dropt his glove, and 
when his adversary stooped to pick it up, 
asked him, ‘ if he took it up im all as 
JSorms ?” 
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Catalogue Raisonnée of Mrs. Trimmer's Pullications. 


MRS. TRIMMER. 
CATALOGUE RAISONNEE OF PUBLICATIONS. 


On reference to our number for June last, 
p- 1129, it will be seen that we promised to 
give a complete list of the late Mrs. Trim- 
mer’s useful publications, in a future number. 
We now fulfil that promise. We presume 
that in adding a few remarks, by which the 
character of each: may be the better under- 
stood, we shall contribute to the satisfaction 
of our readers, to whom these works may 
honestly be recommended, for family use. 


1. ** A little Spelling-Book for Young 
Children.” ‘* Lessons ; a sequel to 
No. 1."—These are most useful publications ; 
they appear in the fist of elementary books 
dispersed by the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge; and have been adopted in 
most charity-schools throughout the kingdom ; 
particularly those organized by Dr. Bell, with 
whom Mrs. Trimmer was intimately ac- 
quainted, and in all whose plans for the im- 
provement of education, she warmly parti- 
cipated.—3. Sixty-four prints takes from 
the Old Testament, with a Description, in 
a set of Easy Lessons,"—4. ‘* Sixty-four 
prints from the New Testament, and deserip- 
tion.”"—5. Sixty-four Prints of Roman 
History, with description.” — 6. Sixty-four 
Prints of English History, with description,” 
—There little books are extremely well adapt- 
ed to engage the attention of children, and 
to give them a fondness for reading. We 
epeak from experience ; having witnessed the 
beneficial effects of them in our own family, 
—7.** A Comment oa Dr. Waits’s Divine 
Songs for Children.”—8. ‘* An easy Intro- 
duction tq the Knowledge of Nature, and 
reading the Holy Scriptures.” —g. ‘* An 
Abridgment of Scripture History, consist- 
ing of Lessons from the Old Testament.”— 
19. ‘* An Abridgment of the New Testa- 
ment, consisting of Lessons from the Gos- 
are excellent school books.— 
11. “ A Scripture Catechism ; containing 
an explanation of the above Lessons, in the 
style of familiar conversation, 2 vols.” —This 
work cannot be too much commended ; it 
prevents that habit of learning ty rote, hi- 
therto so prevalent in schools; and it opens 
to the teachers of charity schools themselves, 
many useful points of knowledge.—12. ** An 
Attempt to familiarize the Catechism of the 
Church of England.’—Though the catechism 
of the Established Church is simplicity itself ; 
especially when cOmpared with some others— 
nevertheless, a great many words and doc- 
trines are contained in it, which may well 
demand explanation ;—this, Mrs. Trimmer’s 
** uttempl,” as she modestly calls it, very 
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satisfactorily effects. Mothers, who educate 
their children at home, till they attain a cer- 
tain age, will find this a very usetul book.— 
13. ** An Explanation of the office of Bap- 
tism, and of the order of Confirmation in 
the Common Prayer Book.” The import of 
this book, by the connection of the sacra- 
ment of laptism with the rite of confir- 
mation, is seen at once. It will be found of 
great service in preparing catechumens for re- 
ceiving ‘* the laving on of hands" from the 
bishop, when he confirms those who have 
been baptized, and have ‘‘ come to years 
of discretion.’ —14. ‘* The same, with 
Questions for the use of Teachers.” Mrs. 
T. seems ever to have paid attention to 
the deficiency of teachers, as well as to 
the wants of Jlearners.—15 ‘* A Compa- 
nion to the Book of Common Prayer ; con- 
taining a practical comment on the Liturgy, 
Epistles and Gospels.” —16. The same, in 
2 vols. with Questions for the use of Teach- 
ers." Wecan safely say that this is an ex- 
cellent compilation. Mrs. T. has fol!owed 
the best liturgical authorities, in the seien- 
tiie part of the work; and her Practical 
Comment is well adapted to general useful- 
ness, and is evidently the production of 2 
person blessed with clear intellects and distin- 
guished piety.—17. ‘* Sacred History, select- 
ed from the Scriptures; with Annotations 
and Reflections.” This is also a work te- 
plete with good sense ; and it should be found 
in every family library. —18. ** Fabulous 
Histories ; designed to teach the proper treat- 
ment of Animals.” We are inclined to 
think, from the terms of the title, that the 
authoress intended to have written a larger 
work on this subject. This book contains 
the history of one nest of Rolin-Redbreasts, 
It isa charming little work ; and (we still 
speak from experience) we have never known 
any thing of the kind which has more inte- 
rest in it; or anv little book which excites in 
an equal degree the best feelings of boys and 
girls, respecting their treatment of birds. 
We have not a doubt but it has saved from 
misery, and rescued from the fatal effects of 
mistaken kindness, thousands of the feather. 
ed creation. — 1g. ‘* Sermons, for family 
reading, abridged fiom the works of eminent 
divines.” This is an excellent book for 5un- 
day evenings.—20. * Instructive ‘Tales, col- 
lected from the Family Magazine.” — 21. 
** The Guardiau of Education, in 5 vols. 
8vo.” This is a work which does honour to 
Mrs. Trimmer’s principles, and proves the 
. unremitting efforts which she made to be usé 
ful. At the time when this periodical pub- 
lication commenced, religion, morality, and 
submission to legal and parental authority, 
were placed in circumstances of imminent 
hazard, through the artifices of the disciples 


of the new philosophy, as it has been called ; 
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as if that deleterious compound of atheism 
and rebellion could claim affinity with philo- 
sophy of any species. At that perilous pe- 
riod, which we remember, even now, with 
horror, snares were spread for the undiscern- 
ing, in the most unsuspected places, not ex- 
cepting infantile schools, and the nursery 
itself. Mrs. ‘Trimmer was one of the first 
who began to provide a remedy for the evil. 
She undertook the arduous task, of reading 
every individual elementary book, and all 
sorts of tales, histories, voyages, travels, &c. 
&c. &c. which, bound in gilt paper, or red 
Morocco, were sold in the juvenile libraries. 
She tried them all by the criterion of revealed 
religion, and attachment to the constitution 
and frame of the laws of England. She 
pointed out those which the friends of chil- 
dren, and particularly ‘© young mothers,” 
might put into the bands of the rising gene- 
ration ; aud she duly stigmatieed those which 
were tainted with French politics, German 
morality, or the irreligion of the deistical fac- 
tion. The consequence was most beneficial. 
She lived to see many of those little books re- 
formed; not a few re-written; and several 
absoiutely cancelled, and dispatched to the 
pasiry-cook’s. She introduced into ** The 
Guardian of Education,” several valuable 
treatises, carried on in a series of numbers ; 
and many well-written papers, some, indeed, 
of general criticism, but all of them connected 
with her main subject. The work, by degrees, 
reached the size that we have stated ; it pro- 
duced the eflects which she had proposed ; 
and she at last allowed herself, though 
reluctantly, a respite from her laborious un- 
dertaking. At first it appeared in monthly, 
but afterwards in quarterly numbers. We 
have repeatedly heard her speak, sometimes 
with great feeling, of the fatigue which the 
sustaining of such a work imposed upon her. 
flad she published none other, this alone had 


given her a strong claim on the good opinion, | 


not to say gratitude of ber country. We 
hasten to notice—2\. ** A Help to the Un- 
learned in the Study of the Holy Scriptures ; 
being an attempt to explain the Bible in a 


famiiar way, adapted to common apprehen- | 


sion, and according 40 the opinions of ap- 
proved commentators.” It fell to our lot, 


previously to the commencement of the Lt- | 
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matter, and the theology of the one isat least 
equal in purity to that of the other; whilst 
it harmonizes more precisely with the doc 
trines of the established church, than the 
production of the pious and learned Swiss 
protessor of divinity. 


BOTANY AND HORTICULTURE, 


Notices of the Life of the late Peter Collinson, 
Esq. F.R.S. the famous Botanist; with 
the dates of the introduction of several 
kinds of Plants and Trees into England. 
From Memoranda preserved in Mb. notes 
in various books formerly belonging to him, 
now in possession of John Cator, Esq. at 
Beckenham. Communicated to the Lin- 
nean Society by Aylmer Bourke Lamberi, 
Esq. F.R.S. 

Anecdotes of the planting in England of ~ 
Cedars of Lebanon — Weeping Willows— 
Orange and Lemon Trees—Rhubarb—A ca- 
cias—Double Spanish Broom—diberian Mare 
tagon—Tulip Tree, &c. 


«© T was born in the house against Church- 
alley, Clement’s-lane, Lombard-street, froin 
whence my parents removed into Gracc- 
church-street, where I have now lived many 
years, (July 18th, 1764). Gardening and 
gardeners have wonderfully increased in my 
wemory. Being sent at two years old to be 
brought up with my relations at Peckham, in 
Surry, frou thera I received the first liking 
to gardening and plants. ‘Their garden was 
remarkable ior fine cut greens, the fashion of 
those times, and for curious flowers. I often 
went with them to visit the nursery gardens, 
round London, to buy fruits, flowers, and 
clipt yews in the shape of birds, dogs, ships, 
and men. For these, Mr. Parkinson, ia 
Lambeth, was very much noted; and he 
had, besides, a few myrtles, oleanders, and 
other evergreens. This was about the year 
1712. Atthat time Mr. Wrench, behind 
the Earl of Peterborough’s, at Chelsea, fa- 
mous for tulip trees, began the collecting of 
evergreens, arbustuses, phyllereas, &c. and 
from him came the gold aud silver hedge-hi g 


TERARY PANORAMA, to examine this work | holly, being accidental varieties from the 


(which forms a large octavo volume) with 


common holly. He gave rewards w ene 


coasiderable minuteness. It proceeds through | cvurage people to look out for accidental va- 


the whole of the bible, chapter by chapter ; 
and we thought that we should form no in- 


ricties from the common holly ; and the saws 
leaved holly was obtained by these uicens, 


adequate idea of its relative value, by com- | and a variegated holly goes by \° name o 
paring it with ‘ Ostervald’s Arguments of | this day. He and Parkiuson died sour 


the Books and Chapters ef the Old aud New 
Testaments ;”” a publication of unquestion- 
able reputation, We did so; and we can 
safely pronounce that Mrs. ‘Trimmer’s work 


| year 1724. Contemporary then « 
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their gardens on each side of th: 
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were small, they were the only people for 
exotics, and had many stoves and green- 
houses for all sorts of aloes and succulent 
plants. At the other end of the town were 
two famous narserymen, Furber and Gray, 
having large tracts of ground in that way, 
and vast stocks, for the taste of gardening in- 
creased annually. Dr. Compton, Bishop of 
London, was a great lover of rare plants, as 
well such as came from the West Indies as 
North America, and had the greatest collec- 
tion in England. Afier bis death, the see 
was filled by Bishop Robinson, a man des- 
titate of any such taste, who allowed his 
gardener to sell what he pleased, and often 
spoiled what he could not otherwise dispose 
of. Many fine trees come to great maturity 
were cut down to make room for produce for 
the table. 

Furber and Gray made several purchases 
from this noble collection, augmenting their 
nurseries with many fine plants not other- 
wise to be procured. 

Brompton Park was another surprising 
nursery of all the varieties of evergreens, 
fruits, &c. with a number of others all 
around the town; for, as the taste increased, 
nursery gardens flourished. Mr. Hunt, at 
Putney, and Mr. Gray, are now living, aged 
about 70. But more modern cultivators are 
the celebrated Gordons, at Mile End, whom 
for many years, from my extensive corres- 
pondence, I have assisted with plants and 
seeds, and who, with a sagacity peculiar to 
themselves, have raised a vast variety of 
plants from all parts of the world; and the 
ingenious Mr. Lee, of Hammersmith, who, 
had he the like assistance, would be little be- 
hind ther. 

Mr. Miller, of the Physic Garden, Chel- 
sea, has made his great abilities well known 
by his works, as well as by his skill, in every 
part of gardening ; and his success for raising 
seeds procured by a large correspondence.— 
He has raised the reputation of the Chelsea 
garden so much, that it excels all the gardens 
in Europe for its amazing variety of plants of 
all orders and classes, and from all climates, as 
I beheld with much delight, this 1gth of 
July, 1764. 

October 2d, 1759, after nine years absence 
from Goodwood, afier the death of my in- 
timate friend, the late Duke of Richmond, 
I accompanied the present Duchess there, 
and, to my agreeable surprise, found the 
hardy exotic trees much grown. There were 
two fine great maguolias, about twenty feet 
high, in the American grove, that flowered 
annually. (My tree flowered this year, 1760, 
that I raised from seed about twenty years 
before.) —Some of the larches measured near 
the ground seventeen inches round ; the rest 
fourteen inches and a half.—I saw a larch of 
the old Duke's planting cut down, that in 


twenty-five yeats was above fifty feet high, 
and cut into planks above a foot in diameter, 
and above twenty feet long; but there were 
some larches of the same date seventy fect 
high. They grow wonderfully in a chalky 
soil. 

October 30th, 1762, the young Lord Petre 
came of age. The late Lord Petre, his fa- 
ther, died July 2d, 1742. He was my in- 
timate friend, the ornament and delight of 
the age he lived in. He went from his home 
at Ingatestone, in Essex, to his seat at Thorn- 
don-hall, in the same county, to extend a 
large row of elins at the end of the park be- 
hind the house.—Iie removed in the spring 
of the year 1734, being the twenty-second 
of his age, tWenty-full grown elms, about 
sixty feet high, and two feet diameter. All 
grew finely, and now are not known from 
the old trees they were planted to match. In 
1738 he planted the great avenue of elms op 
the park from the house to the esplanade. 
The trees were large, perhaps fifteen or twen- 
ty years old. On each side of the esplanade, 
at the head or top of the park, he raised two 
mounts, and planted all with evergreens, in 
Apriland May, 1740. In the centre of each 
mount was a large cedar of Lebanon, of 
twenty years growth, supported by four 
larches of eleven years growth,—On the same 
area, on the mount, were planted four small. 
er cedars of Lebanon, aged twenty years 
each, supported by four larches of six years. 
—On the sides, Virginian red cedars of tliree 
years growth, mixed with the other ever- 
greens, which now (anno 1760) make an 
amazingly fine appearance. 

Inthe years 1741 and 1742, from this 
very nursery he planted out forty thousand 
trees of all kinds, to embellish the woods at 
the head of the park on each side of the 
avenue to the lodge, and round the esplanade. 
It would occupy a large work to give a parti- 
cular account of his building and planting. 
His stoves (in his hot-house) exceed in di- 
mension all others in Europe. He dying, his 
large collection of rare exotic plants, and his 
extensive nursery, were soon dispersed. 

I paid to John Clarke, for a thousand 
cedars of Lebanon, June the 8th, 1761, se- 
venty-nine pounds six shillings, in behalf of 
the Duke or Richmond. ‘These thousand 
cedars were planted at five years old, in my 
sixty-seventh year, in March and April, anno 
1761. In September, 1761, I was at Good- 
wood, aud saw these cedars in a thriving 
state. Thisday, October 20th, 1762, I paid 
Mr. Clarke for another large parcel of cedars 
of Lebanon, for the Duke of Richmond. 

It is very remarkable, that Mr. Clarke, a 
butcher, at Barnes, conceived an opinion 
that he could raise cedars of Lebanon from 
cones from the great tree at Hendon place. 
He succeeded perfectly, aud annually raised 
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them in such quantities, that he supplied the 
nurseryinen, as well as abundance of noble- 
men and gentlemen, with cedars of Lebanon ; 
and he succeeded not only in cedars, but he 
had a great knack in raising the small iag- 
nolia, Warner's Cape Jessamine, and other 
exotic seeds. He built a large stove for pine 
apples, &c. 

Any person who has curiosity enough may 
go to Goodwood, in Sussex, and see the 
date and progress of those cedars, which 
were planted at five years old. The Duke's 
fatlier was a great planter, but the young 
Duke much exceeds him, for he intends to 
cloath all the naked hills about him = with 
evergreen woods. Great portions are already 
planted ; and he anaually raises infinite num- 
bers in his nurseries from seeds of pines, firs, 
cedars, and larches. In the Duke of Ar- 
vle’s woods is’ the largest New England or 
Weymouth pine. This, and his largest ce- 
cars of Lebanon, now standing, were all 
raised by him from seed, in the year 1725, 
at his seat at Whitton, near Howaslow. 
This spring, 1762, all the Duke of Argyle’s 
rare trees and shrubs were removed to the 
Prince of Waies’s garden at Kew, which 
now exceeds all others, under the direction 
of Lord Bute. 

Mr. Vernon, Turkey merchant at Aleppo, 
transplanted tae Weeping Willow from the 
river Euphrates, broughtit with him to Eug- 
Jand, and pianted it at his seat in Twicken- 
ham Park, where I] saw it growing, anno 
1748.— This is the original of all the weep- 
ing willows in our gardens. 

October the 18th, 1765, I went to see 
Mr. Rogers's vineyard, ail of Burgundy 
grapes, and seemingly all perfectly ripe. 
did not see a green half ripe grape in all this 
great quauuiiy.—He does not expect to make 
less than fourteen hogsheads of wine. ‘The 
branehes and fruit are remarkably large, and 
the vines, very strong’3—He was formerly fa- 
for ranunculusses. 

October 18th, 1765, I visited Mrs. Gaskry 
at Parson's Green, near Fulham. ‘This long, 
hot, dry semmer, has had a remarkably good 
effect on al] the wall fruits, Apricots, peaches, 
and nectarines, ripeued much earlier than 
usual, and have been excellent; but the 
most remarkable was the plenty of pome- 
gtanates, near two dozen on each tree of a 
remarkable size, and fine ruddy compiexion, 
of the size of middling oranges. One that 
was split shewed the redness and ripeness 
within. 

John Buxton, esq. of Shadwell, near 
Thetford, in Norfolk, from the acorns of 
1762, sowed or planted, on forty-two acres 
of land, one hundred and twenty bushels, 
containing, as near as can be computed, 
1,432,320 acorns, which is nearly 34,103 
acorns on each acre, For thjs, Mr. Buxton 
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had a present of a gold medal from the So- 
ciety of Arts, &e. Years, or ages hence, it 
may be worth a journey to go and observe 
the progress of vegetation in the dimension 
and height of this famous plantation, whose 
beginning is so certainly known. 

By a letter (November 28th, 1762,) from 
Thomas Knowlton, gardener to the [uke of 
Devonshire, at his seat of Londesburgh, near 
York, and Director of his Grace’s new 
kitchen garden, stoves, &c. at Chatsworth, 
I am informed, that the Duke is now sowing 
seventy quarters of acorns, that is, five hun- 
dred and sixty bushels ; an immense quanti- 
ty; but this year was the greatest crop of 
acorns ever remembered. 

Besides this vast sowing, some hundred 
thousands of young seedling oaks are planting 
out this winter. Between forty and fifty men 
are employed about this work. In the year 
1761, as many oaks were transplanted from 
the nursery, of two, three, and four years 
old. 

1761. Our last winter, if it can be called 
so, exceeded for mildness 1759. The aue 
tumnal flowers were not gone before spring be- 
gan in December, with aconites, snow drops, 
polyanthusses, &c. and continued without any 
alloy of interveniag sharp frosts all January, 
except two or three frosty nights and morn 
ings. A more delightful season could not be 
enjoyed in southern latitudes. In January 
February my garden was covered 
flowers. Thesummer of 1762, I was visite 
ing Mr. Wood, of Littleton, Middlesex. He 
shewed me a curiosity, which surprised me. 
On a little slender twig of a peach tree, about 
four inches long, that projected from the 
wall, grew a peach, and close to it, on the 
other side of the twig, a nectarine. 

This Mr. Miller also assured me he had 
himself known, although not mentioned here 
(in his Dictionary); and another friend as» 
sured me that he had a tree which produced 
the like in his garden at Salisbury ; but this 
I saw myself: and it induces me to think 
that the peach is the mother of the nectarine, 
the latter being a modern fruit, as there is no 
Greek or Latin name for it. 

Copied from my nephew, Thomas Collins 
son's Journal, of his Travels, 1754: “* In 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, anno ——, 
the first orange and lemon trees were intrs= 
duced into England by two curious gentlemen, 
one of them Sir Nicholas Carew, at Beding- 
ton, near Croydon, in Surry.”—These orange 
trees were planted in the natural ground ; but 
against every winter an artificial covering was 
raised for their protection. I have seen them 
some years ago in great perfection.—But this 
apparatus going to decay, withont due consi- 
deration, a green-house of brick was built all 
round them, and left on the top uncovered in 
the summer. I visited shew a year or two 
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after, and to my great contern found some of 
them dying, and all dectining; for althongh 
there were windows on the south side, they 
did not thrive in their confinement, but, be- 
ing kept damp with the rains, and wanting a 
free, airy, and full sun, all the growing 
wonths of summer, they languished, and last 
ef alldied. 

A better fate has hitherto attended the other 
fine parcel of orange-trees, &c. brought over 
at the same time by Sir Robert Mansell, at 
Margram, Jate Lord Mansell’s, now Mr. ‘fa'- 
bor's, called Kingsey Castle, in the road from 
Cowbridge to Swansey, in South Wales. My 
nephew counted eighty trees of citrons, limes, 
burgamots, Seville, and China orange-trees, 
planted in great cases, all ranged iu a row 
before the green-house. ‘This is the finest 
sight of its kind in England.—He had the 
curiosity to measure some of them. A China- 
orange measured in the extent of its branches 
fourteen feet. A Seville orange was fourteen 
teet high, the case included, aad the stem 
twenty-one inches round. A China orange 
twenty-two inches and a half in girth. 

July the tith, 1777. 1 visited the oran- 
gery at Margram in the year 1700, in com- 

any with Mr. Lewis Thomas, of Eglews 
Nyungt, in that neighbourhood, a very sen- 
sible and attentive man, who told me that 
the orange-trees, &e. in that garden were in- 
tended as a present from the king of Spain to 
the king of Denmark ; and that the vessel in 
which they were shipped being taken in the 
Channel, the trees were snade a present to 
Sir R. Mansell. 

December 10th, 1765. A few days ago 

died my fuend Mr. Bennett, who was very 
curious and industrious 10 procuring seeds and 
plants from abroad. He liad a garden behind 
the Shadwell Water Works, near the spot 
where he lived, and built several very hand- 
soine stoves at a vast expense, filling them 
with fine exotics of every kind; butthe erect. 
ing a fire engine to raise the water so hurt 
his plants by the smoke, that he removed to 
a large garden of two or three acres in the 
fields at the back of Whitechapel lay-stalls. 
Here he built a large house for pines and 
ether rare exotics, which he left weil stock 
ed. In this garden he raised Water Melous ty 
a great sizeand perfection. I have told above 
forty lying ripe on the ground. They were 
raised in fiames, and transplanted out under 
bell-glasses. A basket of these melons was 
sent to the king.—Mr. Bennet had besides a 
great collection of hardy ground plants. Ilis 
garden and all his plants were sold by auc- 
tion, April 14, 1700. 

The seeds of the Rhubarb, with broad 
curled leaves, were first raised by me. They 
were sent by Dr. Amman, professor of Bo- 
tany at Petersburgh, whose father-in-law 
was Russian goveruor of the pyovince near 
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which the rhubarb grows. The seed of that 
with long narrow eurled leaves was sent by 
the Jesuisin China to my friend Dr. ‘Tanches, 
at Petersburgh, by the Russian caravan, and 
le sent it to me. 

Lord Rocheford, our ambassador in Spain, 
in a letter, dated Madrid, November 1765, 
says, thatin the parts where he had been, 
there are very few forest-trees worth notice, 
but the ilexes about the Escurial are very fine, 
—One sort produces acorns of a monstrous 
size, which they eat in Spain at their best 
tables, and they are as sweet as chesnuts.— 
May 11th, 1761. I was invited by Mr. 
Sharp, at South Lodge, by Enheld Chace, 
to dine, and to see the Virginia Dog-wood 
(Cornus F.crida), The calyx of the flowers 
is as large as those figured by Catesby, and, 
what is remarkable, this is the only tree that 
bears these flowers among the many hundreds 
that I have seen: it began to bear them in 
May, 1749. Anno 1747, 1 ratsed a new 
species of whiat appears to be a three-thorned 
Acacia, from seeds from Persia, that came 
with Aziad, or Persian Hornbeam, given me 
by Mr. Baker: it thrives well in my garden, 
I gave seed to Mr. Gordon, and he also raised 
it. The Eastern Hornbeam (Miller's Dic- 
tionary, eighth edition) was raised from seed 
given to me which caine from Persia, by the 
name of Aziad. J gave it to Mr. Gordon, 
gardener, at Mile End, who was so fortu- 
nate as to have it come up, anno 1747, and 
from him my garden and others have been 
supplied. ‘There is a large tree in my field 
at Hendon, Middlesex. 

Mr. Miller is greatly mistaken in saying 
the Arundo, No. 2, or Donax, dies every 
year. In my garden the stalks have been 
continued for some years, making annually 
young green shoots from every joint, and bear 
a handsome tassel of flowers. The first time 
I ever saw it in flower was Sept. 15, 1702. 
This very long, hot, dry season has made 
many exotics flower. Donax, seu Arundo, 
flowered this year also (1762,) at Mr. Gor- 
don’s, Mile End.—October 22, 1746, J re- 
ceived the first double Spanish Broom that 
was in England, sent me by my friend Mr. 
Brewer, at Nuremberg: it cost there a gol- 
den ducat, aud being planted in a pot nicely 
wickered all over, came from thence down 
ihe river Elbe to Hamburgh, from whence it 
came by the first ship to London. I match- 
ed it on the single-fluwered broom, and gave 
it to Gray and Gordon, gardeners, and from 
them all have been supplied.—Anno 1756, 
soine roots of Siberian Martagon, sent me by 
M. Demidoff, proprietor of the iron mings, 
flowered for the first time, May 24, 175v. 
‘The flower is but little reflexed, and is, [ 
think, the nearest to black of any flower I 
know.—In 1727, my intimate friend, Sir 
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tar Hill, of the Linaria Procumbens, Tis- 
panica Flore Flavescente Pulehre Striato 
Lahiis Nigro Purpureis, which I have yet 
in wy garden (1701), at the same time be 
brought the broad-leaved J'eucrium, and a 
species of perriwinckle, neither of which 
were in our gardens before ; and some roots 
of Hyacinths of Peru. 

In 1756, the famous tulip-tree in Lord Pe- 
terborough’s garden, at Parson's Green, near 
Fulham, died. It was about seventy feet 
high, the tallest tree in the ground, and per- 
haps a hundred years old, being the first tree 
of the kind raised in England. Jt had for 
many vers the visitation of the curious to 
sce i's Howers and adinire its beauty ; for it 
Was a8 Straight as an arrow, and died of age 
by a gentle decay.—It was remarkable the 
same year as this died, a tulip-tree, which I 
had given to Sir Charles Wager, flowered for 
the first time in his garden, which was op- 
osite Lord Peterborough’s. ‘This talip-tree 
poet from seet, and it was thirty years old 
when it flowered.—April 8. 1749, I remov- 
ed from Peckham, Surrey, and was for two 
years trinsplanting my garden to my house at 
Mill Hiil, called Ridgeway House, near 
Hendon.—Anno 1751, I raised the China or 
Paper Mulberry. 


Having visited the garden at Ridgway 
House (now an extensive academy under the 
patronage of the Dissenters, and in charge of 
the Nev. Mr. Phillips) in the conrse of the 
last summer, we witnessed the number of 
curious trees planted by Mr. Collinson which 
are now growing there. Hiscedars and many 
others have attained great venerability of ap- 
pearauce. 


We take this occasion of reminding tha 
curious in trees that ata short distance from 
Ridgway House, still on Mill Hill, are four 
extremely ancient vew trees; three of them 
in a line, and the fourth so situated as proves 
that they anciently formed an avenue. They 
have not an atom of bark on their trunks, 
and may be, for aught we know, Druidical. 
They may be visited by asking leave at an 
adjoining cottage. ‘I'radition has preserved 
no authentic memorial of their origin. 


POETRY. 
TO CHEERFULNESS. 


BY MISS MITFORD. 

Hatt! Goddess of the sparkling eye! 

With rosy cheek and dimp'ed smile ! 
Offspring of health and industry, 

Whose pow’r can ev'ry care beguile ! 
Alike to thee, where Hecla’s snows 

For ever crown the rugged steep 5 
Where vegetation never glows, 

And scarce the sullen lichens creep ; 
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Or, blest Italia’s fertile yales, 
Where Arno winds his classic stream, 
Where softly blow th’ unchanging gales, 
Where mildly glows the sun’s bright beam. 
Not happier is the Tuscan swain, 
When, in still ev’ning’s geatle shade, 
He gaily trips along the plain, 
And fondly wooes his lovely maid ; 
Not happier he, ’mid fairy bow’rs, 
With the soft moon-beams silver’d pale ; 
Than where, when polar darkness lous, 
When loudly howls the wintry gale, 
The Iceland peasant, by the blaze 
That quivers on bis moss-grown cell, 
Tells the wild tale of other days, 
And feels his heart to rapture swell. 
For, vain are nature’s countiess charms 
To summon biiss, or banish woe, 
Unless, bright nymph! thy spirit warms, 
Or thy inspiring graces glow, 
O goddess of the brilliant eye, 
Grant me thy soul-enchanting pow’r! 
Teach me each pensive scene to fly! 
And wing with joy youth’s fleeting hour ! 
No more I'll waste the listless day 
In dreams with sickly fancy fraught, 
To languid indolence a prey, 
Or vain regret, or pensive thought ; 
No more o’er tales of fancied woe 
I'll weep in sympathetic pain ; . 
No more the ready tear shall flow 
At music’s sweetly plaintive strain 5 
No more, beneath the moon’s pale beam, 
I'll roam at ev’ning’s lonely hour, 
List to the screech-owl’s shrilly scream, 
Quick darting from her ivied bow’r ; 
Nor hanging o’er the streamlet’s side, 
Where waves yon aspen’s foliage light ; 
Mark the bat flit across the tide, 
Or circling wheel her eddying flight, 
But, with thy cheering influence blest, 
The merry dance I'll quickly join, 
Mix in each gay fantastic jest, 
Or seek Thalia’s crowded shrine, 
When laughing summer decks the plain, 
lll seek the hay-fields joyous throng, 
Observe the merry rustic train, 
And listen to their simple song. 


And in the calm domestic hour 
When closes dark November's day, 
Then most I'll woo thy magic pow’r, 
To chase each gloomy thought away. 
Then, by the wood-fire’s sparkling light, 
We'll gaily tell some sportive tale, 
Court laughing fancy’s wildest flight, 
Nor heed the storms that shake the vale, 
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OW THE 
SUDDEN DEATH OF MRS. R——. of Bath, 
November 22, 1811. 


Written ly a Young Lady, under 14 Years of Age. 


Say, is it not adream !...,a moment fled, 

And art thou number'd with the silent dead ? 
No more thy much respected form can we 
With mutual smiling earnest welcome see ? 
Ab! no, sad ‘hought !—for ever art thou goae, 
And grateful memory survives alone, 

She fondly hov’ring o’er thy peaceful grave, 

Thy name from dark oblivion shall save, 

And when posterity thy joy shall see, 

They'll wish that they had liv’d and died like thee ! 
And if (as sages te!l) {rom endless night, J 
Th'immortal sou! can wing it’s airy flight, 

Can, tho’ immortal still, with mortal view, 

Each much lov’d relative through life pursue ; 
Oh ! will it not a lively bliss impart ; 

To sce thy chiicren acting each their part, 

On life’s great stage, with pleasure and renown 
Whilst bright success their ev’ry toil shall crown! 
Thy sons fair honors rigid path pursue, 

Uprig 't, respecte’, to each other truc ; 

Thy daughters all admir’d, esteem'd, belov'd, 
Toeir actions by the world and God approv'd ? 
Here they await the great, the bless’d decree, 

That at once will call them unto heav’n and thee! 

N> more the various cares of life to prove, 

But bless’d for ever in their Maker's love ! 

Ciara. 


THE HOTWELL PATIENT. 
An Elegiac Fragment. 
BY DR, BEDDOES, 


No more on wavering wing from sweet to sweet, 
O'er summer wilds [ urge my re-tless flight, 
Morn’s first faint blush no more exulting greet ; 

Nor smiles the scene of day in rosy light. 


Each listless moment ills unnam’d oppress, 
The gaze of friends betrays dissembled fear, 
With fault’ring tongue their child my parents bless, 
As in the eyelids gleams the smother’d tear. 


Some blight has swept unseen my May of life! 
I feel as deep infix’d the canker’s tooth ; 
And fire and frost with still rekindling strife, 
Rage through my veins, and waste my faded 
youth, 


The sons of art pronounce their doom austere : 
To home's sweet scene I sigh a deep farewell, 
And brave the wearying way and wintry year, 
To woo coy health in Bristol’s sainted cel). 


Wayworn throu:h many a rugged street I roll, 
Where trom the trowning seat of sordid care, 

Dark-cast the shadows reach the inmost soul, 
And brooding horror loads the stagnant air. 


Chill’d by the glooms, on this misgiving heart 
Its own sad trace each flitting object stamps, 

From yon dim meads depressing breezes part, 
Appall'd I breathe funereal Dowry’s damps. 


At each advance more direful signs appear ; 


The sash close barr’d against the intrusive sky ~ 


The long loud cough that rends the affrighted ear, 
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Ye snatch’d from life in beauty’s sunniest years, 
Who roam'd before these melancholy glades, 
—To you a sister-sufferer breathes her fears— 
Say gentle maidens once, now pitying shades, 


Here does Hygéia plant her lovely shrine ? 

Her tresses plunge in this polluted wave ? 
From Avon's ooze dispense her gifts divine, 

And haunt these seeming precincts of the grave ? 


Or from the crest of yon firm-rooted rock 

(Meet emblem of his old unshaken reign) 

Does Fraud the moments of the dying mock ?..+« 

Why else these ghastly forms, that sable 
train ?.... 


Where in yon fane the Naiad of the stream 

Calls round her bubbling urn the pallid hosts, 

Broad Day displays the poet's gloomiest dream 5 

Styx’ sullen banks, loath’d food and wand’110g 
ghosts. 


Yet not the less I join the adoring throng, 

The matin rite breaks through my sweetest sleepy 
Nor fail my pilgrim feet at even-song ; 

And all the priest of health ordains, I keep. 


Now twice relum’d the moon’s mild lustre shine~ 
Still from the healing power, in soften’d pain 
Or lighten'd languor, some auspicious sign 
Anxious I seek ; but anxious seek in vain, 


Though venal voices join accordant cries, 
Till Fame’s loud trump the Fount’s high virtues 


Though titled matron, with uplifted eves, 
Sound the dread wonders of the leech’s skill, 


I list perforce with unas senting ear.— 
The fever nightly burns with fiercer flame 3 
Still from myself I shrink with growing fear, 
To see how grace and youth have fled my frame. 


Here the lorn exile feels her comforts fail, 
Bleak through the yawning wainscot drives the 
wind, 
The quicken’d sense unsavory fumes assail ;— 
Her glance declares the housewife’s alien mind. 


Here still does Avarice count his gains from woe ; 
The ange! Pity drops no holy dews ; 

My form, devoted to the realms below, 
Where’er I stray, some baleful eye pursues, 


The hours no more their wonted task beguile, 
Ills not my own protract the penal dav ; 

Relentless race, and skill’d in manv a wile, 
The sons of Pzan press their sinking prey. 


By these condemn’d, like Danaus’ guilty train, 
Heartless I ply the unavailing toil, - 

Bow! fol'owing bow], with loathing lip I drain, 
The bowl returns—my loathing lips recoil. 


Mother! soft parent! earliest fost’ring friend ? 
Ere yet to Fate my youth reluctant vield, 

O’er these sad hours your tender cares extend, 
And your faint child from Craft pursuing shield! 


Ah! whatavail yon groves, green Ashton’s boast, 
The sea-born spirit of the breezy down ? 

The terrac’d lawn, far Cambr a’s chequer’d coast? 
These crags high-pil'd, proud Clifton’s stately 


The recent crape, the wearer’s downcast cye. 


crown ? 
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In vain it smiles—the lucid long expanse, 
Stretch’d from yon point, where, as the Sea- 
god’s head, 
=Fixing in still delight the charmed glance— 
Calm sinks the sun in ocean’s flaming bed... 


Whether led on by Hope’s seductive smiles, 
From Sc nia’s heights ye flock’d, of Erin’s 
plain, 
Or from the shores of Slavery’s burning isles 
Dar’d the long perils of the pathless main— 


How have your toils and pious vigils sped ? 
Found you or charm in Bristol’s far-sought 
cell— 
Ye hoary mourners o’er the untimely dead !— 
Sovereign to save,—or soft assuasive spell ? 


Hither, a trembling suppliant, Mason bore 

His life’s whole treasure in his drooping bride, 
Her tablet, sorrowing on the distant shore, 

Sings the wan votary’s ceaseless dirge—“ She 


To times to come, false Naiad of the well! 
Restor’d by thee, how Lintey pours the note, 
No votive verse of SHeripan shall tell— 
No grateful warblings swell the fair one’s 
throat. 


Nor here Hygéia plants her lovely shrine, 
No tresses bathe in this polluted wave ; 
From Avon's ooze she deals no gifts divine, 
Nor treads, well pleased, these precincts of the 
grave. 


O’er the mock mourner’s hard and scoffing mien, 
—Blotting the scene, morn’s tenderest beam 
illumes— 
In contrast dire, the unwearied hearse is seen 
To wave the terrors of its dusky plumes. 


I pass, and shudd’ring mark how sculptur’d stones 
Press in rude throngs yon churchyard’s crowded 
round. 
The delving spade upturns commingled bones, 
And lifeless forms contest the hallow'd ground. 


Even there where now my pow'rless limbs are 
spread, 
Erewhile some Equal sunk, delusion's prey ; 
Her last cold damps bedew'd the self-same bed, 
On the same sheet, a shadowy corse, she lay. 


When slow the secret fang has min’d my breast, 
And the tir'd pulse forgets it's feverish play, 
Deep on my tomb—nor spurn this last behest— 
Let hands sincere inscribe the warning lay. 


‘Stranger, though bold. imposture’s arm would 
grace 
«€ (While fond credulity applauds his care) 
*¢ With civic wreath the Genius of the place, 
‘© No healing spring he pours —no balmier 
air, 


“ Him for their heart’s last hope, though parents 
hoar, 
€ Call with joint vows to soothe the struggling 
* breath, 
Still their joint vows in vain his aid implore, 
** And still his caves of Echo murmur Death.” 


TO NIGHT, 
BY DR. BEDDOES. 


Ou Thou! whose shades with ever-circling pace, 

From clime toclime, Light's flying limits chace ; 

Come, sable Sire of vision-haunted Sleep, 

In soft oblivion harassed Nature steep ; 

With gentle finger close the lids of Day ; 

Relume the lustre of thy milky way ; 

Cheer with that orb serene thy vast domain, 

And marshal round their Queen her twinkling 
train ; 

Thy deep repose o’er toil-spent throngs effuse, 

And shed on thirsty lands thy cooling dews. 


With silent step approach my tossing bed, 
And wave thy poppies o’er my sinking head ; 
—Next, friend of Anguish, urge thy steeds afar, 
And waft my Laura in thy noiseless car : 

No shadowy phantom of a faithless dream, 

But breathing Life, and blooming Beauty's beam ; 

Gild with its winning smile her lucid eye, 

O'er her tinged cheek let swift emotion fly, 

Through her fine frame congenial ardours dart, 

Heave*her full breast, and urge her throbbing 
heart ! 


Nor now, as erst, when sounds unfinished hung 
And timid accents faultered on my tongue, 
My passion-palsied lips their powers deny, 
But, willing words and soothing tones supply ! 
‘* Star of my life, and centre of my thought! 
** Whom, distant far, enamoured fancy sought ; 
‘¢ Oh smile serene and smooth thy polished brow, 
«¢ Propitious hear Affection’s ardent vow, 
‘¢ —Give to my tortured soul her lost repose, 
“© And close the series of a Lover’s woes |= 
—But instant, ah! the beatific dream, 
Flits at the touch of yon intrusive beam : 
No form soft smiling fills the void of air, 
Quick close, my eyelids, fly the hateful glare ! 
Thought busy Thought, through all thy bound 

less reign, 
Seek the fair fugitive—thou seek’st in vain, 
Long listless scenes the hours of light display, 
The sad realities of joyless day, 
Oft, ere their course his sluggish steeds have 
run, 

Oft mute Impatience eyes the lingering sun, 
And many a sigh invokes the welcome shade, 
That brings to Fancy’s arms the blooming maid. 


Still, dear Illusions, hover o’er the night, 
And gild the gloom with visionary light, 
Still o’er my soul your kindly influence shed ! 
For where the sweet magician deigns to tread, 
Debasing passions fly the hallow’d ground, 
Nor dare profane the heart where she is found, 
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OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 
AMERICA, UNITED STATES. 


[From the Aurora, or General Advertiser, 
Philadel phia.} 


Translation of a Letter from the original 
Latin, into English, of the Cathoiic Bi- 
shops of North America, to the Catholic 
Bishops of Ireland. 

** To the most Illustrious and Reverend 
Catholic Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland, 
the Archbishops of the United Siates of Ame- 
rica send greeting ja the Lord :— 

«© We have received, venerable brethren, 
with gratitude, and with the respect which is 
due to your distinguished ment, the letter 
dated February 26, which you addressed to 
the Bishops of the whole Catholic Church. 

«© We are resolved, with the Divine as- 
sistance, to preserve the unity of the Church 
of Christ, and to assert and defend that au- 
thority of the Holy See, and primacy of ho- 
nour and jurisdicuon, which the Chict Pou- 
til is possessed of, and which are essential to 
the maintenance of this unity. We are 
equally led by sentiment and by duty to pro- 
fess our fidelity and obedience to Pope Pius 
Vii. who now holds that supreme station. 
We adhere, like members to their head, to 
this incomparable Pontifl ; and since, as St. 
Paul says, ‘* when one member suflers, the 
other members partake in the pain,” bow 
much more sensibly must we feel the bitter 
affliction of this our spiritual head ! 

** We lament, in common with you, ve- 
nerable brethren, and we are animated with 
a pious indignation at the idea of ‘a Reverend 
Ancient being turned out of his house, and 
driven from his country; of our innocent 
Bishop being cruelly oppressed ; of the head 
of the church being stripped of his patrimony, 
and of a most meritorious Pope being over- 

whelmed with contumelies.’ It is our duty 
to confess, that we, in particular, are under 
the greatest obligations to the venerable Pius 
VII. ; since it is owing to his wise and apos- 
tolical conduct that this portion of the Lord’s 
flock, situated in the United States of Ame- 
rica, has been formed into a regular ecclesi- 
astical province, consisting of the Archbishop 
of Baltimore, and of our Suffragan Bishops. 
«© We firmly trust in the Lord, that the 
same invincible fortitude which shone forth 
in Pius VI. of happy memory, will at all 
times be equally conspicuous in his successor, 

Pius VII. ; and we have not the smallest 

doubt that he will continue to exhibit, for 

the consolation of the church, that invincible 
firmness in bearing afflictions which he has 
hitherto manifested, whatever may become 
his duty to pronounce, to transact, or to en- 


God, that we will respectfully listen to the 


admonitions of our Holy Father, notwith- 

standing his incapacity; and that we will 

yield a cheerful submission to his directions 

and ordinances, provided they bear the proper 

and genuine characters of the voice of Pzter, 

and of the real intentions and authority of ihe 

Supreme Pontifl. Bat we shall not think 

ourselves bound by any briefs or other doca- 

ments of any kind which may be eireulated 

in his name, aud ander his alleged authority, 

unless the least apprehension of his not en- 
joying full and pertect liberty in’ deliberating 
and resolving shall be removed from oui minds. 
*© And should the Chief Poutiff depart 
this life (which God forbid should bhappea in 
the present perilous state of the church !), we, 
no less than you, venerable brethren, are 
fully persuaded, that God will not be wanting 
to his church, which, though it should even 
for a considerable tine be deprived of its 
Chief Pas'or here on earth, would be exposed 
to less mischief than if any person by force or 
terror were to place hiaiself in the Chair of 
Peter, and thus the mystical Body of Christ 
were to be torn in pieces by fatal schisms. 
Hence we are resolved to instruct the flock 
committed to our care, to acknowledge no 
person as the true and genuine successor, but 
him whom the far greater part of the Bishops 
of the whole world, and the whole Catholic 
people in a maaner, shall acknowledge as 
such, 

** If we, who are hardly vet known among 
the Christian Churches, thus venture to de- 
clare ourselves to you, our venerable brethren, 
it is in consequence of your sending to us, ia 
common with the other bishops of the Ca- 
tholic world, your late energetical letier ; for 
it would be highly unbecoming in us not to 
acknowledge this high mark of esteem in 
which you hold us. As to yourselves, you 
are seated in those Episcopal Sees, which 
have been illustrated through a long series of 
ages by the viriues of the Holy Prelates, your 
predecessors in them. In imitation of them, 
you conduct the people entrusted to you, by 
example as well as instruction, in the ancient 
and true faith and in sincere piety ; and toge- 
ther with them you exhibit, in defiance of 
all human artifice, fraud, and violence, a 
rare and perhaps singular instance of invin- 
cible fortitude in preserving and fostering the 
Catholic Faith. 

*€ We humbly commend ourselves to your 
prayers ; and we earnestly beseech God to 
shew favour to your country, to your churches, 
and to each one of yourselves. 

** Fare ve well, most Illustrious and Re- 
verend Prelates. 

«« JOHN, Archbishop of Baltimore. 
** LEONARD, Bishop of Gertyra, Co-ad- 


jutor of the Bishop of Baltimore. 
MICHAEL, Bishop of Philadelphia, 


dure. 
** Tn the mean time, we declare before 


** JOHN, Bishop of Boston. 
BENEDICT, Bishop of Bradstown,” 
Baltimore, Sept. 10, 1811, 
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Jury not satisfied—Sir Days Considera- 
tion.—Buston, Nov. 2. The trial of Captain 
Grassin, of the French privateer Diligent, 
for a violation of the laws ot the Unite! 
States, has been proceeding ‘hese three days 
past, before the District Court, Judge Wash- 
ington. Last evening his honour delivered 
his charge, and the jury retired. This morn- 
ing, when the Court opened, the jury at- 
tended ; and being asked if they had made 
up their verdict, answered in the negative, 
not having been able to come to any agree- 
ment, They were remanded to their cham- 
ber. 

(The jury in the above case sat six days ; 
but vot agreeing, were dismissed, and another 
was empaneled. } 

Repeal of Buonaparte’s Decrees—Proof 
demanded.--The Legislature of Vermont 1s 
now in session. [un the course of legislative 


business, Mr. Sinith introduced the following | 


resolution, which was read, and ordered to 
lie on the table :—** Resolved, That his 
Excellency the Governor be requested to lay 
before this house such documents and papers 
as he may have in his hands, containing the 
evidence of the repeal or modification of the 
Berlin and Milan decrees, * so that they have 
ceased lo operate against the United States.” 

Inundation.—A \ate Jamaica paper states, 
that accounts had been received, wa the Ha- 
vannah, of a dreadful inundation at New 
Orleans. The whole city was said to be over- 
flowed, insomuch that the lower stories of a!l 
the houses were untenantable, and those who 
could not find a safe retreat in the upper sto- 
ries of their houses, were obliged to abandon 
their dwellings, and seek refuge among such 
as had a third story to devoie to the service of 
humanity. The dykes were broken down, 
and there was no possibility of maging repairs 
till the inundation had subsided. ‘Tae da- 
mage was computed at 80,000 doilars. 

Trunk Turtle, taken at New York.—A 
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species of sea-turtle, weighing 540 ths. was 
harpooned and canght, Sept. 27, off Sandy | 
Hook, near New York. It measured 3 ieet 
2 inches round the neck, was 7 feet long, 8 
feet in circumfereftice, and 7} fect frou the | 
extremity of one fin to the other: of a coal | 
black colour, with five ridges on the back | 
resembling the sturgeon. {it is said to be a 
trunk turtle, a native of the East-Indies, and 
was the first ever seen in the American seas. 
The proprictor of a museum purchased it for 
50 dollars. 

*,* Query, bow did it reach the place 
where it was taken? 

Price of Cotton.—Coiton has fallen within 
the last three moaths, at Philadelphia, from 
nine to six and a halt cents, per pound. 

Population. census of Virginia for 
1811, is—Whites 548,320 ; Slaves $80,377 ; 
free persons of Colour 30,382-~T otal 905,079. 


Denmark, France. 
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—Censusof 1791, 747,610; of 1801, 880,200. 
—Total increase in the last 20 years, 217,469 
souls 

Bankruptcies —Number of bankruptcies 
in the state of New York, from Sept. 17, was 
one hundred and eighty-five. Whole num- 
ber since April last, sixteen hundred and nine. 

Rattle Snakes. —On August 24, in Bristol, 
on the west side of Canandaigua Lake, Dan. 
Wilder, killed twenty-five rattle snakes, 
in four feet square of ground, aud one of 
them has two heads, and no eyes, which is 
preserved in spirits. 

Methodtsts Laptised.—An American print 
states, that at a Methoiist camp-wmeeting, 
near Dover, Delaware River, on the 15th of 
August, 433 persons were baptised in one 
day. 

AUSTRIA. 

Cowded Metropocis.—So great is the ins 
flux of strangers in Vienna, that neither 
houses nor lodgings cau be procured for all of 
them. Whole stiects are taid out, but they 
are not sufficiently advanced to reside in. 
During the summer, and up to the 15th of 
October, the police had returned an average 
of fifteen thousand persons, who had been 
compelled to dodge in tents in the environs. 

DENMARK. 

Finances. — Copenhagen, Dee, 5.* The 
government is greatly distressed for money. 
The voluntary loan in the capital having 
failed to furwish the necessary supply for the 
service of the state, a compulsory loan was 
next resorted to in this city ; that also falling 
short of the expectations of government, the 
same system has been extended to various 
other towns in Denmark, Altona has been 
called on for its quota, amounting to about 

250,000 sterling. Of this sum, one opus 
lent house is required to furnish £50,000. 
All this heightens the distress of the Conte 
nent. 

‘Grammar of the Icelandic Language. 
Copenhagen, Nov. 21. M. Rosk has pub- 
lished a learned grammar of the Icelandic 
tongue, which was in the ninth century the 
language genetally spoken throughout Sean- 
dinavia. In this performance he demonstrates 
that this tongue does not derive from the 
Saxon, as M. Adelung has affirmed, but thot 
it forms a separate branch of the family of 
Gothic aud ‘Leutonie dialects. 

FRANCE. 

Great News !—-Very Great News ! !-—< 
Great News ! ! !——Tantarara—Tanturara— 
rura—Great News!!! Paris, Dec. 
Hts Masesty THE Kina oF RoME RODE 
OUT IN A CARRIAGE ON THE BOULEVARDS 
YESTERDAY!!! 

Bodoni’s Homer.—A splendid specimen of 
has been recently dedicated to 
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‘Jation should continue to increase in the same 


Buonaparte. It is an edition of Homer, in 
Greek, in three volumes, great folio, each 
consisting of three hundred and seventy pages, 
with the text only, from the press of Bodoni, 
of Parma. The artist employed, it is said, 
six years in his preparations, and the printing 
occupied eighteen months. One hundred 
and forty copies ouly were struck off. That 
presented to Buonaparte was on vellum. 

Loyalty the unpardonab/e Sin in the Eyes 
of Buonaparte.—Young Clery, the son of 
the faithful servant of that name to Louis 
XVI. who attended his majesty to the latest 
moment of his life, has been taken prisoner, 
in Spain, whilst nobly contending in the 
Spanish army, against the French. His sen- 
tence, after a summary trial, was to be shot. 
which was immediately carried inio execu- 
tion. 

*,* We exceedingly regret the fate of this 
loyal youth : we knew his father well; and 
from him have received various anecdotes not 
commonly known; but highly honourable 
to the king, his master. 

Flourishing State of La Vendée.—Napo- 
Jeon (Vendée), Nov. 1. The particular at- 
tention bestowed on the department of La 
Vendée, by a paternal goverament, has caused 
the numerous traces of the miseries to which 
it had been so long subjected to disappear, 
and it again prospers. 

The principal wealth of this department 
consists of the productions of the earth, of 
the sale of cattle fed on its pastures, and of 
the product of its salt marshes. 

The average annual produce in grain is va- 
Jued at 1,356,000 hectolitres. The inhabi- 
tants, the number of whom, on the Ist of 
January, 1810, was 280,306, and the foreign 
travellers, consume about 1,121,000 hectoli- 
tres, and the live stock 50,000 hectolitres of 
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oats or millet. The general consumption 
may then be rated at 1,171,000 hectoliires, 
which leaves for exportation, whether to fo- | 
reign countries, or to the other departments | 
of the empire, a quantity of 185,000 hecto- | 
litres, all wheat, the other species of grain 
being consumed at home. Nevertheless, | 
they export some rye, some barley, and not 
unfrequently beans. 

On the Ist of January 1806, the total of 
exportations from La Vendée might be about 
282,000 hectolitres; but the increase of po- 
pulation has reduced it to 185,000. If popu- 


rate as during the last four years, and if the 
progress of agriculiare be not proportionably 
rapid, the mean product of the harvests of 
the department will be soon not more than 
sufficient for home consumption, and all ex- 
portation will be at an end. 


The produce in cattle consists of the annual 
sale of about 13,000 oxen, 5,000 cows, 6,000 
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two-year old bulls or heifers, 3,000 two- 

year old colts, 1,400 mules, from one to six 

—_ old, of 56,700 sheep, and of 175,000 
illograms of wool. 

The mean product of the manufacture of 
sea salt, in the salt marshes, is nearly 222,000 
hectolitres a year. About. 30,000 of these 
are consumed in the department, the surplus, 
amounting to 192,000 hectolitres, is con- 
sumed outof the department. 

The last census of the population of the departe 
ment was 268,646 persons on the Ist of Jan. 
1806. In the course of the year 1806, the 
yeep increased by 1,805 souls, the num- 

r of births exceeding that of the deaths. 
In 1807, the same cause produced an aug- 
mentation of 2,730 individuals. It produced 
an addition of 3,041, in 1808; and one of 
4,084, in 180g; so that, on the Ist of Jan. 
1810, the population amounted to 280,306 
individuals, fe increased then in four years 
11,660 persons, that is, about | in 23. In 
1809, the number of births was 10,560, and 
that of the deaths 6,476 ; and the population 
being 276,222, on the Ist of January of this 
year, it may be perceived, that for every 
26,176 persons there was a birth, and for 
every 42,273 a death. 

New Piece of Artillery.—La Fere, Nov. 
20. Of ail the discoveries which have done 
honour to the artillery, since the time of 
General Gribeauval to this day, there is cer- 
tainly none more important than that of the 
howitzer @ /a Vi//antrois, so called from the 
name of its inventor, a colonel of artillery. 

This howitzer carries its ball to the distance 
of 3000 toises, or one league and an half 
French. ‘The artillery of the guard, who 
were commissioned by his excellency the Mi- 
nister at War, to make trial of this piece of 
artillery, have lately done so at the polygon of 
La Fere, under the direction of General Abo- 
ville, Commandant of the School, and of 


| M. de Villantrois himself. These trials had 


the most successful result. Public expecta- 
tion having been excited, a crowd of people 
were collected to witness the effects of a mas 
chine, the very dimensions of which pres 
sented to the eye something terrific. Without 
entering into much detail, we shall only 
mention, that this gun and its carriage weigh 
10,000 kilograms (Ibs.?) This howitzer, 
notwithstanding its enormous weight, is not 
maneeuvred with more difficulty than the ore 
diuary mortars Gommer, The number 
of men employed in its management is the 
same. This great advantage is owing to the 
peculiar construction of its carriage, invented, 
it is said, by M. Thirrion, Colonel of Ma- 
rine Artillery, and improved by M. de Vile 
lantrois. 

This howitzer requires a charge of from 45 
to 50lb. of gunpowder; the weight of the 
ball is 180lb. It was thought that a charge 
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so considerable would produce a very violent 
detonation ; but the explosion was less violent 
than that of other mortars hitherto employ- 
ed; which appears to be owing to the form of 
the gun. The time in which the projectile 

rforms its arc, is from 36 to 40 seconds. 

he greatest height of projection is 600 toises 
The rapidity of the ball, and its elevation, 
do not permit it to be visible to the eye. 

Since this discovery, it may be justly said, 
that the French artillery, which seems to ad- 
vance every day \owards the greatest possible 

rfection, has acquired the means of throw- 
ng its projectiles to a distance unknown to 
every other artillery. The range of this new 
howitzer, exceeds by 1200 toises that of Con- 
greve's rockets. It is well known, that our 
artillery, after having discovered some time 
ago, the composition of these rockets, has 
improved the discovery by new experiments, 
and the range of their rockets is now greater 
than that of the English. 

*,* We hope the boasting of the former 
20 of this article is as false as that of the 
ast sentence: we desire no more. But if 
there be any improvement in the construction 
of the carriage, it may repay inspection. 

Safety of Batavia, Java, &c.—Paris, 
Nov. 2. General Daendels, Governor of the 
Island of Java, has reached this country by 
the Sappho corvette. He brings the most sa- 
tisfactory inte ligence regarding that colony. 
The princes of the country testified the ut- 
most joy at the new situation of the colony. 
The fears of an invaston by the enemy had 
vanished. The army of the Colony was in 
Sine condition. 

Statistic Accounts of the Productions af- 
Sorded by the different Kingdoms of Nature. 
—Nov. 28. The statistic enumeration of the 
different minerals and other natural produc- 
tions wrought and manufactured in the French 
empire, divided by the r kingdoms, with the 
statement of the number of workmen thev 
respectively give employment to, the value of 
the goods a produce, the cities or depart- 
ments in which they are situated, to the first 


day of January 1811, offer the following 
results. 


Annual 
Products. 


419,569,640 
503,940,292 
438,620,581 


No. of Esta- __No. of 
“Kingdoms, blishments. Workmen. 


Mineral.. 6,911 377.176 
Vegetable 48,100 583,863 
Animal.. 26,700 76,069 


81,718 1,747,108 1,362,150,613fr. 

Specimen of French Adherence to simp’e 
Tiuth in Rep esentations concei ning Britain, 
—From the Paris papers.—St. Maloes, Dee. 
1. ‘ Some late letters have been received 
from London, of which the foilowing is the 
substance : — 

«¢ The King of England remains at Wind- 
sor, and all hope of his restoration is giveu 
up. The Prince Regent has received so se- 
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rious an injury, that his life is despaired of. 
It appears that a mortefication has taken place 
in his leg, and according to the opinion of 
the physicians ampudation wil/ not preserve 
him. 

‘© The affairs of Ireland excite the utmost 
anxiety of the British ministry, and oppre- 
hensions are even felt of a rebellion in that 
country. The interchange of the militia of 
England and Ireland has been a measure dic- 
tated by abso/ute necessity, and the general 
yersuasion is, that if it were not that the 
Gene Catholics were firmly convinced that 
the Prince Regent would procure their eman- 
cipation at the meeting of Parliament, even 
this regulation could not restrain them from 
open rebed/ion against their oppressors. Ac- 
counts from Dublin represent sesious riots to 
have occurred in many of the towns between 
the British militia and the inhabitants, where 
fire arms were employed to deter the insur 
gents. 

‘© There is not a place throughout the 
whole empire of Great Britain, that does not 
feel most sensibly the inconvenience of the 
absence of al/ specie from the country. It is very 
difficult to obtain any thing but Bank tokens, 
not worth more than half the rea/ value for 
which they nominally pass, or the tokens of 
private individuals, who are compelled to 
issue them for the purpose of carrying on their 
business. There is no gold to be seen from 
one end of the country to the other, except 
what is obtained from Portugal. The Bank 
paper is at a great discount, which is increase 
ed by the landJords insisting upon being paid 
their rents in specie. 

‘* Parliament is to meet on the 7th Jas 
nuary, when much important business will be 
brought forward. ‘fhe first object will be to 
remove the restrictions on the Regent, and 
the next the question of Catholic emancipa- 
tion. Its friends are fast increasing. 

«© Tt is mentioned in several accounts, that 
the government of Great Britain is now com- 
pletely convinced of the impolicy of the Or- 
ders in Counct/, and that it is intended to 
repeal them soon after the legis/ature has been 
convened. Half the merchants on the Royal 
Exchange have been ruined ly them, Should 
this step not be taken, and recompense made 
to the United States for the shipping seized 
under them, a war with America will ensue. 
While the Berlin and Milan decrees are an- 
nulled, the British paper blockades, as they 
are called in America remains in force.” 

It cannot be denied that there is some truth 
in this compilation: but the proportion of 
falsity is so great, by reason of exaggerations, 
that the truth is absolutely overwhelmed, 
and méconnoissable. 

New Temple of Glory at Paris. — The 
Temple of Glory which is in progress in 
obedience to an Imperial decree, on the space 

F 4 
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occupied by Ja Madelaine, will externally be 
a paralellogram surrounded by columns ; this 
style is known under the name of peripteral. 
The interior wil! be a vast Basilica, magui- 
ficently decorated. To give an idea of the 
extent ahd mass of this edifice, it is enough 
tosay, thatincluding the basements, it will 
occupy a space equal to that of the chnich of 
St. Genevieve ; the proportions of its exterior 
order of columns, will surpass by nearly one 
third that of the Pantheon at Rome. 

The church of St. Peter's at Rome has 
21,103 meties of superficies: that of St. Paul 
at London has 7,809: St. Genevieve has 
5,593 : the Pantheon has 3,182: the Cathe- 
dral of Milan has 11,6y6. Notre Dame at 
Paris has 6,258. The atmost activity reigus 
in the construction of this edifice. In less 
than two years the whole is raised several feet 
above the level of the ground, and itis hoped 
that in four or five years the structure will be 
completed, or at least, will be opened. 

Hoar a la Paristenne.—Whether the word 
hoax is yet naturalized in the dialect of Paris 
we are unable to determine, but the thing 
signified by it, is not unknown there. There 
is some possibility that the Parisians will dis- 
pute -vith the Cockneys the invention of this 
species of gratification. All we know on that 
matter is, that the following instance of a 
hoax was long posterior to some by which the 
Lendon public was amused and the indivi- 
duals sufficiently perplexed. 

One of the handsomest of the actresses on 
the Parisian stage was lately surprised by a 
visit at her usual time of rising, from one of 
the most eminent of the faculty at Paris, 
who proceeded to put the questions neces- 
sary to inform himself on the state of 
her health, with all the precautions and 
all the delicacy of a well practised phy- 
sician accustomed to address patients of rank : 
-—the asionishment of the young votary of 
Thalia was extreme ; but hardly had she 
time to express that surprise ‘ere a second son 
of Esculapius entered her room and put 
questions of the same purport and tenor. A 
third succeeded ; anda fourth: in short, the 
whole number amounted to twelve. She 
wisely turned the incident into a joke, by invi- 
ting them to dinner ; and obliged them all to 
confess that this wasthe gayest consultation, 
at which they had ever assisted. 

Modes of Paris.—A young fellow who 
should rummage out from his grandfather's 
wardrobe, a snuff-coloured coat, with gold 
butions ; and should borrow from his groow a 
pairof stable pantaloons, and from his gar- 
dener a round hat, with flapping brim and 
low, crown, would find himself extremely 
wel] furnished to make a fashionable appear- 
ance in all the authorized morning walks, 
lounges, strolls or promenades. 


Artificial Coffee, Coffee improved.—M. 


Gallazzo Fumagalli has published an essay on 
a substitute for ccffee, obtained from the 
seeds of turnsol and Siberian barley. He 
says the turnsol seeds properly prepared and 
mingled with genuine coffee, two parts seeds 
to one of coflee, requires Jess sugar than 
pure cofce, and is free from some of those 
hurtful effects which are attributed to coflee, 
by very able writers. 

Belles in Distress for Cash: Pledges for 
the Rich.—The public pawn-broking tustitu- 
tion at Paris, has this year been more fre- 
quented by the rich than the poor, On ex- 
amination the registers of this establishment 
shew that it has takeu in as pledges in the 
course of the year no less than two thousand 
Cashmire shawls. As these are well known 
to be expensive articles this fact gives occasion 
to a variety of reflections in the minds of 
those who are adequately acquainted with the 
city of Paris. 

Maple Sugar ona large Scale.—The prince 
of Colloredo Mansfeld, has established a 
large manufactory of Maple sugar on his 
estate at Dobrick : he has caused some to be 
retined to great beauty, Prince Charles of 
Aversperg allotted 02;000 Maple trees to the 
production of sugar: this year he increases 
his number to 82,000, 

Literary Actions and Passions.—The pros 
perty of Pinkerton’s Geography is the sub- 
ject of violent litigation at Paris, between 
the famous M. Malthe Brun, and a book 
seller named Dentu. The bookseller affirms 
that the man of letters has pillaged and_pil- 
fered his Précis de Géographie, which is a 
translation of Pinkerton’s work ; of which 
he is editor and proprietor. But the evil has 
not stopped here: certain personal injuries, 
scandals, defamations, and evil speakings are 
included in the complaint of the vender of 
knowledge, and the public is on tip-toe to 
comprehend the distinction between the plas 
giary-copyist, and the pirate, or contrefac- 
teur. 

State of Catholicism on the Continent.— 
Letters to which eredit is given, have lately- 
been received from the Contiment; by which 
we are informed of the condition of the Ca 
tholic Church, especially in France. 


The Council no longer assembles at Paris: 


it has published no act, or decree: the mem- 
bers of whom it was composed withdrew 
without formality, or opposition ; and with- 
out any mention or premonition of their re- 
treat. 

The Pope has addressed a Brief to the Chap- 
ter of Florence ; but it bas been interce» ed 
and suppressed : in consequence the tenor of it 
is unknown. 

Cardinal Maury addressed to the Holy Fa- 
ther, by che agency of the Prefect of Savoy, a 
packet which contained a profession of obe- 
dience and submission ; but uhis packet was 
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sent back without having been opened ; to 
the great mortification of the Cardinal. 

Scarcely is any appearance of public wor- 
ship visible at Paris. Those individuals who 
retain a feeling of picty, cause mass to be 
said privately io their own houses ; and, se- 
veral families associating together for the pur- 
pose, form a species of meeting-house [pro- 
seucha, or conventicle] in which they as- 
semble on Sundays and holidays: the ex- 
peuses of these, such as the support of the 
priests and other disbursements for worship, 
they pav from out of a commen purse, [or 
by voluntary 

The clergy at Rome having refused to ac- 
knowledge the authority of Buonaparte, 
with firaness and perseverance, he has driven 
out all the priests from that city, and has 
brought others in their stead from all parts of 
his empire, to perform divine service at St. 
Peter's. 

GERMANY. 

Deaths. —Field- marshal Count Walmoden 
Gimborn, a natural son of King George IL. 
by the Countess of Yarmouth, died in Oc- 
tober last, at Hanover. He was born in 
1737.—Lieut. Gen. Baron Hammerstein, 
who was rewarded by the sovereizn witha 
gold sword for his conduct at Messina, died 
also last month. 

Statistics. —Frankfort, Nov. W. The 

rmav journals contain the following ac- 
count of the kingdom of Bohemia. 

The kingdom of Bohemia contains nume- 
rically 266 cities with 110 suburbs; 295 
towns, 11,892 villages, 521,702 houses, and 
752,437 families. ‘Che number of native in- 
habitants is 3,114,288, consequently it ex- 
ceeds the number in 1810 by 27,643. Of 
this mumber the males are 1,429,745, the 
females are 1,684,543. If the number of 
strangers be added-—of which 15,569 come 
from different parts of Bohemia, 79t from 
other parts of the monarchy, and 0,847 from 
foreign parts, ihe entire population of the 
kingdom will amount to 3,137,495. Of this 
number the ecclesiastics are 4,194; the no- 
bles 2,085; the public functionaries and 
other public officers are 6,404; cit-zens, 
tradesmen, and artists, 75,727; peasants 
139,869; gardeners and labourers 22,030 ; 
Jews 50,629. Of the males 557,530. are 
married, and 872,215 are bachelors or wi- 
dowers. 

Turnips cultivated for Sugar.—Uamburgh, 
Oct. 25. The government, which has con- 
tinuelly in view the important object of su- 
perseding the necessity of using sugar by the 
cultivation of turnips, bas ordered, that in 
the department of the Mouths of the Elbe 
400 acres of land shall be next year planted 
with turnips. The prefeet of that depart- 
ment has also established a committee to con- 
sider any proposal that may be made to iaci- 


litate and promote the cultivation of turnips, 
and any process by which the end snay be 
best attained. 

Pilgrimages prohitited.—Stutgard, Nov. 
6. A decree of bis majesiy, addressed to all 
the administrative authorities of the kingdom, 
is to the following eHlect :—That the king bas 
thought proper to prohibit enurely the pil- 
erimages of his subjects to foreign countries, 
inasmuch as they oceasion people to neglect 
their domestic affairs, and the education of 
their children. Besides, these pilgrimages 
frequently give rise to disorders which it is 
advisable 10 prevent. His majesty therefore 
has ordered, that pessports shall be refused to 
all persons who have no object in view but 
pilgrimage. 

dmprovements —Statzard, Nov. 2. This 
city would ow scarcely be known by those 
who have not seen i for the last four or five 
years, it has gamed so much within that pes 
nod both in point of beauty and extent. The 
marshy meadows, situate between the old 
towu and the Necker, have been, converted 
into a beautiful park, which is open to the 
public, and very much frequented They 
work at it constaatly ; several new streets have 
been opened, and the suburbs are extending. 
The royal castle or residence surpasses, in 
magnificence, any thing of the kind in Ger- 
many, and the great theatre is about to be 
embellished. 

HOLLAND. 

Batavia in perfect Sofety! ! !—Amstere 
dam, Oct. 29. A Rotterdam Gazetle ertra- 
ordinary contains the following intelligence: 
—General Daeodels, Governor-zeneral of the 
island of Java, has arrived in France, in the 
corvette Sappho; he has brought he most 
agreeable accounts from the colony. 

Intelligence of the union tiad arrived there 
in February, brought by the brig Claudius 
Civilis, and was received with satisfaction. 

General Jaussen, who has been appointed 
Governor-general by the Emperor, had ar- 
rived at Batavia, with three frigates, on the 
25th of April. On the 16th of May, Gene 
ral Daendels delivered to him the full powers 
in presence of an assembly of the High 
Council of the Indies. Onthe 20th, Gere- 
ral Janssen received the constiuted authori- 
ties, who took the oaths iv his presence. In 
June, the oaths were taken to him by the 
Kings and Princes of the country, who ex- 
pressed the greatest joy at this new relations 
ship with the colony. 

On the 16th of Mav, General Daendels 
notified by a proclamation his dismission, and 
declared his successor. An order by General 
Janssen on the 4th of June, reeaied an order 
issued by the former government, forbidding 
the inbabitants to keep more than two barrels 
of clean water in thetr houses, with a provi. 
siou that it should be renewed in case of a 
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siege. It appears as if there were now no 
Jear of a landing by the enemy. 

The army was in the best condition, and 
every Measure taken for the defence of the 
island. 

HUNGARY. 

Finances. — Vienna, Nov. 6. Accounts 
from the diet of Hungary confirm the lauda- 
ble disposition of the states to conform to the 
intentions of his Majesty the Emperor; but 
they firmly express their wish that the fi- 
nances of the Empire may Le secured for 
ever against a similar ciisis, and demand, 
that such measures shall be taken for this pur- 
_ as shall remove every doubt. The de- 
iberations are protracted; a circumstance 
which influences the price of articles of ne- 
cessity, and prevents the state of exchange 
from improving. Above six millions of bavk 
notes have already been absorbed by the of- 
fice of extinction ; and the bills of our good 
houses are discounted at 44 per cent. 

Plate sold —Vienna, Nov. 12. On the 

Emperor's birth-day, Count Zichy gave a 
splendid dinner, at which his plate was much 
admired ; when taken from the table, Count 
Zichy sent it to the mint. Count Sezechni 
has also sent thither 2,800 marcs of silver 
late. 
Church Plate sold.—Vienna, Oct. 26. 
We are assured that the nobility and clergy 
of Hungary have consented that all the gold 
and silver plate in the Churches, as well as 
that belonging to private individuals, shall be 
delivered up to the government, on condition 
that Bank bills to an equal amount shall be 
withdrawn from circulation. The reductions 
in the different branches of the administra- 
tion still continue, The guard of nobles, 
which cost annually considerable sums, has 
been disbanded. 

Finances. —The states of Hungary have 
agreed to charge themselves with etghiy mil- 
lions of the new paper-money. ‘The states 
of Transylvania will also take twenty mil- 
lions , and the rest isto be charged upon the 
hereditary provinces. ‘These measures will 
certainly put the finances of Austria in a 
much better state than formerly ; but, with 
regard to commerce évery thing is exceeding- 
ly dull. It is really astonishing to see to 
what perfection the Germans have succeeded 
in manufacturing their goods ; some of them 
can scarce be distinguished fiom those of 
Great Britain. 

INDIES, WEST. 

Insurrection. Martinique, St. Pierre, 
Get. 11. His Excellenev the Governay, af- 
ter passing some days at Fort Royal, returned 
to this city, on learning that the commission 
of the Court of Appeal had t rminated its 
session, The next day, he gave his sanction 
w the arré of the court, of the following 
tenour 
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This document contains the judgment of 
the court on twenty-six persons tried before it 
on a charge of high treason, for assembling 
in an armed body, under the command of 
Moliere, a mulatto, in the afternoon of Sept. 
17, in the vicinity of St. Pierre, forcibly 
carrying off fire-arms from various planta- 
tions! attempting to seduce the gang of ne- 
groes belonging to the same; and finally, for 
firing upon the King’s troops. Benoit Luc, 
Pierre Dejean, Jean Amiable, alias Jonjoute, 
Reculis, and Edmond Thetis, free nulattos ; 
Placide and Toussaint, calling themselves 
free mulattos ; Hypolyte and Valere, mulatto 
slaves; Athanaze, Barnabe, William, Jean 
Pierre, alias Negro John, negro slaves; Jean 
Lirus, and Jean, Caffre slaves, were sen- 
tenced to be executed by the common hang- 
man, and their bodies to be afterwards left 
exposed in the highways. Frederic Procope, 
the younger, a free mulatto, L’Aveille, a free 
negro, and Joseph, alias Malo, a negro slave, 
were remanded to the gaol of St. Pierre for 
one year, to give time for farther enquiry 
respecting the charge aguinstthem. Amedee, 
alias Lele, a mestizzo, was sentenced to re- 
cieve stripes; Chery Pascal, Jean Bap- 
tiste Eutrope, free mulattos, and Jean Bart, 
Jean Philipe, Laguerre, and Denis, mulat- 
to slaves, were acquitted. The Court fare 
ther authorised the King’s Attorney-General 
to prosecute before the tribunal of St. Pierre, 
Jean Roubeau, the master of the vessel in 
which Edmund Thetis arrived at St. Pierre 
from Curacoa, for having suffered him to 
land before the vessel was visited by the offi- 
cers of the port, and having neglected to 
give in his name to the police. 

Between the hours of nine and ten this 
morning, the above sentence was executed 
with due solemnity, in the public place by the 
sea-side, upon all the capital convicts, with 
the exception of Jean at alias Negre, 
whom it had been deemed necessary to re- 
spite. Several clergymen of the colony at- 
tended them from three o'clock yesterday af- 
ternoon until the moment when they under- 
went the sentence of the law. They died 
penitent, and fully impressed with the truths 
of religion. 

Proclamation ly his Excellency Major Ge- 
neral Charles Wale, &c. 

Projects of sedition are not the less crimi- 
nal from their stupidity. An absurd attempt 
against the internal security of the colony bas 
just been discovered and punished. Fifteen 
individuals have expiated their guilt by the 
forfeiture of their lives. 

The object of this plot is inexplicable ; 
for among the conspirators were some persons, 
who, having risen to the rank of freemen 
from the effect of the colonial beneficence, 
might be expected to have nothing left them 
to wish fur but the prosperity of the country 
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wherein they advantageously exercised their 
industry under the protection of the laws. 

These men could not have in view that 
emancipation which they already enjoyed. 
What, then, was their aim? Doubtless to 
excite an ephemeral commotion, to avail 
themselves of the first moments of disorder, 
and then to betake themselves to flight, 
abandoning to punishment the credulous vic- 
tims whom they might have seduced into 
criminality. 

These men paved the way for the seduction 


of the inferior classes, by throwing out opi- | 
nions that have been repeated upwards of | 


half a century by revolutionary writers ; and 
upon this subject they endeavoured to turn 
to account certain circumstances upon which 
the government deeins it proper to enlighten 
the colony. 

Some individuals from bad intentions, and 


others from imprudence, have of late made | 
it their particular business to comment upon — 


the contents of the public papers, to discuss 


the opinions of journalists, and therefrom to | 


deduce conclusions alarming to that system 
which has for two hundred years secured the 
prosperity of this Archipelago. 

Nevertheless, so many impostures publish- 
ed since the Revolution, now acknowledged 
to be such, and devoted to contempt, ought 
long ago to have enabled us to appreciate the 
assertions of ignorance or perfidy; and it 
might be expected that the lessons of ex- 
perience were sufficient to teach men that 
falsehoods are not the less such fron their be- 
ing in print; that the props of political char- 
Jatans are broken asunder, and the revolu- 
tionary torrent passed away for ever. 

If the past has not sufficiently proclaimed 
these truths, let the present do so. Let the 
distinguished fidelity of the labouring classes, 
the zeal and activity of all ranks, ina word, 
that public spirit which at one and the same 
instant every where manifested itself, be con- 
sidered as the guarantees of the stability of 
the colonial system of these countries. With- 
out neglecting that due vigilance, to the 
means of extending and consolidating which, 
now more than ever necessary, Our attention 
is directed, and which we recommend to be 
exercised at all points of the colony, let all 
vain inquietudes and chimerical alarms be ab- 
jured. Let the terrible example which has 
just been displayed be regarded as a durable 
monument of the security of this island. May 
this example be for ever remembered, as a 


proof that under no government are the laws — 


protecting persons and property executed with 
greater vigour than wader that of bis Britan- 
nic Majesty ; and let it be acknowledged, 
that this tutelary government has no other 


object in view, than the happiness and tran- | 


quillity of all the inhabitants of Martinique, 
in whatever class Providence may have placed 
them. 
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Let it, moreover, be understood, that 
though this government wishes to undeceive 
the ignorant and the credulous, it can reach 
and strike the evil-disposed, and has at its 
disposal the force necessary to make the guilty 
tremble. 

Given at Fort Royal, Oct. 15, 1811, 
(Signed) Wate. 


This conspiracy, which had been for some 
time in agitation, was fortunately discovered 
at Martinique, on the 20th of September, 
when fifty ringleaders were taken and put into - 

aol. It had been excited hy three negroes 
from St. Domingo, one of thema brother to 
the late Toussaint ; another of them was pos- 

sessed of considerable property, and (accounts 
say) had been in this island three different 
times, from which he returned to that island 
by way of Curacoa; and, it is also said, has 
correspondents tn Jamaica, whom endeavours 
were using to find out! 

@,* Felix qaem aliena pericula cautum ! 

Political Emissaries discovered.—An 
surrection was lately discovered, and fortae 
nately put a stop to, in Gnadaloupe, pros . 
_moted by several of Christophe’s Commis- 
saries,—one of them a new made count; 
who when pursued, fled to the sea-side, 
where, finding it impossible to escape, he 
shot himself to prevent being taken alive. 

Trade with South America.—The trade be« 
tween the island of Jamaica and the South 
| American ports is very considerable. The for- 
_ merisa sort of entrepdé of British goods for the 
supply of the latter. In former times this 

trade to South America was usually contra- 
band, of course a restricted one, and nota 
great deal of specie went this way : but since 
_ the revolution of Spain, the trade is more ac- 
tive; more of the specie fiuds its way to Ja- 
maica, and fess to Cadiz. 
| ITALY. 
| Night Excurston in an Air Ba'loon.—An 
Italian journal gives the following relation ; 
—M. Giard ascended from Florence in a bal- 
loon, Oct. 1. In half an hour he lost sight 
of the earth, and found himself at an eleva- 
tion of 2,500 toises (15,000 feet). The bal- 
loon still continued to rise, when M. Giard 
finding his limbs benumbed by the extreme 
cold, and himself nearly overpowered by 
sleep, manceuvred to descend; but, perceive 
ing beneath him the Mediterranean Sea, he 
rose again, and suffered still more from the 
excessive cold. He journeyed thus in the 
heavens, until two o'clock in the morning. 
He then perceived Isnd, and descended safely 
at St. Gasciano, having fiom the moment of 
his ascension been absent nine hours. 

Fatal Excursion in an Air Ba /von.—Rome, 
26th Oct. Madame Blanchard yesterday be- 
the victim of her intrepidity ; a violent 

wind which suddenly arose did not prevent 
her from attempting the ascension, but not- 
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withstanding all her presence of mind, she was 
not able to command the balloon, which the 
wind dashed against the tiles of the houses, 
and threw it, after having carried it over the 


‘fiber, against a tree, where it was caught. | 
Assistance immediately ran to the aeronaut, | 


and dragged her from the gondole (boat), but 
not before she was dead. The balloon im- 
mediately arose, and was Jost in the clouds. 
*,* At is since said that Mad. Blanchard 
was not filled; but severely bruised, and 
terrified, to the very point of death. 
Preservative Cloak from Drowning: the 


Invention restored lo its rightful Owner.— | 


[Compare Panorama, Vol. X, page 1119.] 
—Florence, Nov. 3. All the world knows 
that Captain Ladorini made not only in Up- 
per Sialy, but also in our city in the course 
of last month, sundry experiments in proof 


of the efficacy of his cloak for swimming, to | 


which he has given the appellation of ** Hy- 
drostatic cloak,” and especially in this city, 


he crossed the sea from the mole to the light | 


house. M. Ladorini in his annunciations to 
the public, attributes to himse!f the inven- 


proved that the merit of this discovery apper- 
tains to Leonardo da Vinci, who has been 
dead more than three centuries. In 1785, 
the brothers Gerii, architects of Milan, pub- 
lished a work in which they gave a descrip- 
tion and figure of this cloak,. acknowledging 
atthe same time, that they had traced the 
drawing of it froma sketch of Leonardo da 
Vinci. By means of this machine the cele- 
brated Lunardi passed in 1788, the arm of 
the sea from Calais to Dover, which is seven 
leagues across. In the same year the brothers 
Gerii made experiments of a like nature at 
Munaza, in the presence of his highness the 
Arch Duke Ferdinand, also at Pavia, Pla- 
cenza, Rome, &c. At Closternenburgh near 
Vienna they passed the Danube under the 
inspection of Prince Charles of Lichtenstein, 
and many officers of the staff. Some years 
afterwards the brothers Gerii caused a party 
of five grenadiers preceded by a drummer, to 
proceed two Italian miles along the great 
canal of Milan; when all these soldiers 
happily landed with their cloaks, in the pre- 


| 
| 
| 
tion of this cloak; but the learned have | 
! 


| or intelligence on this article. If it be fact 
that he really did perform that voyage in the 
manner alluded to, we should be glad to 
kuow the principie he employed. A ma- 
| chine capabie of that caterprize may deserve 
| encouragement. In the hands of some of 
| our workmen, it may reach much nearer to 
| perfection than in those of the brothers Genii. 
Mosaic: Employment for Deaf and Dumb. 
—A new species of employment has been 
devised by M. Belloni of Rome for the deaf 
| anddumb. He has founded a school for the 
| execution of mosaic work, in the progress of 
| which sight only is necessary; and the sense 
| of hearing with the faculty of speech are not 
requisite. In this process Mr. Beiloni does 
not employ small cubes of marble, of which 
some of the antient mosaics consist; but 
enamels of divers colours and compositions 
which also were employed by the ancients, 
| and of which specimens are well known to 
the curious. ‘This combination of works of 
art with charity, is entitled to great considera- 
tion: especially among our architects aud 
men of taste who are building houses. 
PRUSSIA. 

Change in the State of the Peasantry.— 
Berlin, Nov. 2. Among the changes made 
by the administration, one of the most re- 
markable is that in the relation between the 
alpen of ground and the peasants. The 
atter are now rendered proprietors, and they 
pay to their landlords a part of their newly 
acquired properties, by way of exemption 
from the ‘* suit and service,” [corvée] and 
other charges of the tike nature. 

*,* We presume that this must refer to 
ecpyholds; or holders by a tenure to which 
that species of property among ourselves bears 
the nearest resemblance. ‘The conversion of 
all the copyholds of Britain into freeholds 
has long been a speculation entertained by 
many judicious persons. We have seen in 
M.S. a treatise in which it was proposed as 
one mode of paying off the national debt. 

. RUSSIA. 

Levy of Soldiers.—An Ukase has been 
issued by the Emperor Alexander, ordering 
a fresh levy of men throughout his empire, 


sence of the Count of Wilezeck, and many 
thousands of spectators. In consequence of 
these discoveries and recollections, our jour- | 
nals advise Captain Ladorini, instead of | 
claiming the invention as his own to en- 
deavour to improve this Hydrostatic cloak to | 
the same perfection as it had obtained in the 
hands of the brothers Gerii, in order to pre- 
vent any further loss of lives among such 
of his associates as may be induced to uy 
experiments on its powers. 

*,* We do not sufficiently recollect such 


Jour for every 500 persons, which will add 
100,000 men to his armies. This levy was 
to commence on the Ist of November, and 
to be completed by the Ist of January next. 
The preamble of the Ukase is as follows: 
«* Alexander the Ist, Finding tt necessary to 
keep our army undiminished in numbers, and 
having taken the opinion of the Empire, we 
decree, &c.” 

P ogress of the Frost.—Petersburgh, Noe 
| vember 2. On the 15th ult. the Neva began 
| to freeze. ‘Towards evening the river was so 


passage of Lunardi across the sea, from | covered with flakes of ice, that by way of 


Calais to Dover to offer additiona] remarks | 


| precaution, the two bridges of this capital 
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were immediately removed. Jn the night of | 
the 18th, the river was completely frozen | 
over, afier having been open since the ith 
of April, (for 190 days). A great deal of 
snow has lately fallen, aud winter has set in 
with all its rigour. 

Riga, Oct. 30. A good deal of snow has 
Jately fallen, and winter has now set in. The 
river ts almost completely frozen over, and a 
great number of ships are stopped. Should 
the frost continue, navigation will be come 
pletely interrupted. 

Russian Theatres: French Dancers.--From 
Petersburgh we learn that Mile. Georges the 
actress is returned to that city from Moscow : 
she has signed an engagement for 50,000 ru- 
bles to be paid in bank paper: but Duport 
the dancer, is about to quit Russia ; as the 
managers think 100,000 rubles worth saving. 

The Austrian government has forbid the 
engaging of foreign actors and singers, from 
abroad : in return those already engaged will 
secede and quit the country, as bank bills do 
not answer their purposes. Compare Pano- 
rama, Vol. X. p. dibe. 

The theatres, which are at present under 
the directioas of Prince Narischkinf brought 
in last year 84,000 rables beyond what was 
hoped for from them, 

SPAIN. 

Description of the Guerillas.—This is a 
hardy race: —They generally perambulate in 
sinall parties, accordimg in dumber to the 
object they have in view; their unceasing 
thirst for spoil makes them extremely active 
in learning where the enemy are contem- 
plating to convey baggage or provisions ; and 
the perfect knowledge these Guerillas have 
of every tract of the country, gives them a 
decided advantage, ia being able to watch 
and way-lay the eneusy’s transports. They 
are unremitting in their labours, night and 
day, when they have any object in view ; 
and their information is generally correct. 
The dress and look of these marauders (as 
the enemy term them) are enough to inspire 
dread ; they wear an immense cap, covered 
with fur, which is tied by a black belt under 
the chin; a loose dark jacket is thrown care- 
lessly over their shoulders, and at the side of 
their horses hangs the destructive weapon of 
terror, a lance, which measures about ten 
feet; the sharp point fixes inw a leather 
tube, which is suspeaded from the saddle to 
the off-shoulder of the horse, on the right 
side; in the centre of the handle of the 
weapon is a strap affixed, to secure it from 
impeding the animal's progress, or inconse- 
niencing the rider; and when necessity re- 
quires the use of the weapon, it is unslang 
with the greatest facility; their immense 
whiskers, and goat-skin boots, give these 
natives a most striking and terrific appear- 
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ance; and the hardy way in which they 
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subsist (as an onion, a piece of bread, ora 
bunch of grapes, is to thei a meal of luxury 
and content) enables them to undergo any 
privation, and renders thea fit for the hare 
rassing nature of their warfare, so destructive 
and annoying to the enemy. 

Monopoly of Tobacco abandoned :--Its Hise 
tory and Consequences.—Cadiz, Nov.13. ‘The 
ininister of finance lately read a memorial in 
the Cortes, on the subject of the excise on tos 
bacco. He observed, that the use of that plant 
was introduced into Spain about the middle 
of the 16th century ; the reyal monopoly of 
tobacco was established in 1036; and in 1789 
it produced an annual sum of 110 millions of 
reals. Some financiers had called this excise 
the great pillar of the state; but, in his 
opinion, it was @ canker which devoured it, 
both from tae innumerable vexations which 
it caused, the number of families who were 
ruined by smuggling, andthe harsh fiseal re- 
gulations which were enacted to preventit. 

Having established, as first principles of 


‘finance, that the public treasury should not 


be commercial, nor its interests placed in ope 
position to those of the people, he deduced, 
as inferences, that all those regulations ought 
to be abolished which impoverished our cos 
lonial agriculture and commerce, cherished 
the cupidity of custom-house officers, ens 
couraged espionage, peopled the dungeons 
and the garrisons with smugglers, and the 
highways with robbers. He proved that the 
number of savugglers sent to garrisons in 1796 
amounted to 1,500; and in one year they 
even amounted to 5,000, which was equal to 
a small army. He coneladed his memorial 
by submitting, that the cultivation and sale 
of tobacco ought to be free, paying only cer- 
tain) moderate duties on importation; by 
which, while the exchequer would be bene» 
fiued, vot only the evils he bad enomerated 
would be remedied, but the agricrlture and 
commerce of both hemispheres would be 
cherished, and the consumption of Spanish 
tobacco augmented in Europe. 

Tobacco to be cultivated.—The Spanish 
Regency have transmitted orders to the go- 
vernment of Pern, to attempt the cultivation 
of tobacco, in different districts, on an ex- 
tensive scale. 

Contrast to these Principles in the Con- 
duct of the Emperor and King in France and 
Holland. —TVhe French papers inform us, that 
Buonaparte had established an imperial mono- 
poly of tobacco in France, which in bis late 
tour in Holland he also extended to that coun 
try. All the tobacco produced in or imported 
into his dominions, was to be conveyed to cer- 
tain imperial manutactories, of which Holland 
had only éwo for her share, and from thence 
it was to be sold in its prepared state to the 
retailers. Certainly, hardly any thing could 
haye excited more astonishment and disgust 
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among all intelligent men in that country, 
than this return, by the sole will and fiat of 
Boonaparte, to the exploded principles of 
stern monopoly. ‘This is one of those traits 
of a blind and senseless despotism which Buo- 
maparte is every day exhibiting, and is strong- 
ky contrasted by the liberal and enlightened 
doctrines of the leading members of the 
Cortes, 

Violent Torrents of Rain.—Ow the 24th 
ult, a torrent of rain fell at Gibraltar re- 
sembling a water-spout. St. George’s Tower 
was struck by the lightening, and great part 


‘of it thrown down; upwards of seven inches 


of rain fell in twenty-four hours, and many 
houses and cellars were overflowed. Consider- 
able mischief was occasioned in the ware- 
houses. All the Manchester goods in the 
lower apartinents were covered with the wa- 
ter, and rendered of little or novalue. A 
Jarge quantity of oil and other articles were 
materially injured. 

Catholicism exercised. — Gibraltar, Sept. 
27. His Serene Highness the Prince Regent 
of the united kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in the name of his august father, 
has been pleased to grant the catholic, apos- 
tolic, and romish soldiers of this garzison, 
the free exercise of their religion, and his 
exeellency the lieut. governor has been pleased 
to inform the vicar of the catholic ehurch of 
this royal resolution, charging him to fix an 
hour at which the catholic soldier may attend 
at mass and other devotions. The catholic 
inhabitants had the satisfaction of seeing 
them attend for the first time on Sunday the 
2ed inst. The urbanity with which his ex- 
eelleney Lieut. Governor Colin Campbell, on 
repeated occasions, has distinguished the ca- 
tholic religion, is notorious by the manner 
in which be has supported its ministers. Of 
this truth are witnesses all the inhabitants, 
and many Spaniards who reside or have passed 
through this garrison. 

Ladies Patrivtic Benevolence. — Cadiz, 
Nov. 18. A patriotic junta, consisting of 
ladies only, has been formed in this city, 
which is to be called by the name of Fer- 
dinand VII. They are to take upon them- 
selves the cloathing of the fourth army, aud 
procure funds capabie of meeting any great 
emergency. There are to be two presidents, 
and every parish to have a commissary, who 
is to collect and manage the business in her 
district. Nov. 19, the first meeting took 
place in a private saloon belonging to the wo- 
men’s hospital, no gentlemen are to be ad- 
mitted. 

TURKEY, 


Commerce.—The commerce of Thessalo- 
nica with Iilyria is not confined to cottons, it 
extends to other ariicles, such as wax and 
wool, 
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OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 


DESPERATR MURDERS OF FAMILIES IN 
THE METROPOLIS. 


The city of London has been thrown into 
extreme agitation, from which it is not yet 
recovered, by TWO sertes of murders commit- 
ted by most hardened villains ;—the firs¢ 
occurred on Sunday Dec. 8, at about ten mi- 
nutes after twelve o'clock of the Saturday 
night, in Ratcliffe Highway. The persons 
murdered are four:--Mr. Timothy Marr, 
Mrs. Cecilia Marr, his wife, their infant 
son in his cradle, and James Goen, their ser- 
vant lad. The evidence before the eoroner 
was to the following effect. 

Margaret Jewell, the servant-maid of Mr. 
Marr, was sent out by her master a few mi- 
nutes before twelve o'clock on the Saturday 
night with a pound note to pay for a few ar- 
ticles, and to purchase others. Returning in 
a short time, she found the door shut: she 
rang repeatedly, and beat at the door for 
admission ; she heard persons walking inside 
the house, and heard the child cry. Unabte 
to comprehend why she was shut out, she 
continued at the till the watchman 
came at one o'clock. After repeated knock- 
ings and ringings they cailed up the next 
neighbour, who entertng the house at the 
back part, found a candle burning, and all 
the family weltering in their blood. Mr. 
Marr had settled in the house the latter end 
of April; was about 24 yeers of age, his 
wife somewhat less; the child about three 
months old. In one of the back rooms was 
found a carpenter's maul, covered with blood, 
and some hairs adhering to it: also a chissel 
or rippingehook of about 20 inches in length. 
Verdict Wilful Murder. 

The bodies were buried Dec. 15, at the 
church of St. George in the East, amidst an 
immense concourse of spectators. 

On the 12th of December a Proclamation 
was issued in the name of the Prince Regent, 
offering a reward of One Hundred Pounds 
for the discovery of the perpetrators of this 
bloody deed. 

Scarcely had this murder been fully report- 
ed, aud while it was yet under investigation, 
when another, no less atrocious, was com- 
mitied in New Gravel Lane, burely two mi-+ 
nutes’ walk from the scene of the former. 
‘The persons murdered were Mr. Williamson, 
who kept a very orderly public-house, and 
constantly shut up his premises at 11 o'clock, 
his wife, and their maid-servant. 

Between eleven and twelve o'clock on 
Thursday night, December 19th, John Tur- 
ner who lodged in the second floor, descended 
from his bed-room window into the street, ia 
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his shirt, having tied together the sheets of 
his bed to assist in his descent. His cries of 
‘* murder!’ soon alarmed the neighbour- 
heod, and on breaking open the door of the 
house, the whole family was found in diffe- 
rent places: each of them with the throat ent 
from ear to ear. ‘The house was searched, 
but the murderers had escaped through the 
back window that leads to the premises of 
the London Docks: the window was left 
Open: the shutters were marked with blood ; 
the murderers had jumped down about eight 
feet, on to a heap of clay in the back pre- 
mises. 

John Turner, the lodger, said, he was 
alaroxd, «ier having been in bed scarcely five 
minuies, by a cry (of the servant, most proba- 
bly) ve shall all be muardered.”—He step- 
ped sory down stairs, where he saw a man 
about six feet high, dressed genteely, with a 
long dark coloured, loose, great coat on ;— 
he was rifling Mrs. Williamson's pockets. 
A grand-daughter of Mrs, W. also lived in 
the house ; but she was found asleep in her 
bed; and it does not appear that the robbers 
had ume to rifle the upper rooms. They 
had taken Mr. W's watch; the maker's 
neme on it is ** James Catchpole.” Mr. W. 
was about fifty-six years of age; Mrs. W. 
was about sixty: the servant was about fifty. 
The robbers left an iron crow or caulking 
tool, hehind them. 

The magistrates of the neighbourhaod who 
had been extremely assiduous in endeavouring 
to trace the authors of the former murders, 
were now doubly agitated. They sat unre- 
mittedly ; they received informations from 
every quarter; they sent out agents to all 
suspected places of resort ; and they caused a 
considerable number of idle and disorderiy 
persons to be taken up, whom they forced to 
give an account of themtelves [1 is hoped 
that by means of the maul and the chissel, 
the perpetrators will be traced : they belong» 
ed, itseems, to achest of tools, that was in 
the keeping of the landlord of the Pear tree 

ublic house in the neighbourhood (then in 
maar for a debt of £20), and to this 
chest his lodgers had access, as it was not 
Jocked : on one of these, named John Wil- 
liams, who came home a little after the time 
of Mr. Marr’s murder, and finding a light 
burning, anxiously wished it should be ex- 
tinguished, suspicion has fallen with the 
greatest violence. He is in custody; and 
diligent search is making after his accomplices. 


On revolving the circumstances of these 
dreadful scenes, the natural horror of the 
human mind at torrents ef bloodshed, pro- 
duces an involuntary shudder. What could 


those hearts be made of which could thus 
deprive of life an infant in its cradle, as well 
as its parents! and for what? for the sake 
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of a little plunder! What guilt, beyond 
conception, attaches to murder reiterated, 
not caused by opposition or resistance, but 
committed of mere motion, as if gratifying, 
as if delighted in! But, it is not enough, 
that we lament such infernal villainy: the 
public mind feels that it is not enough. The 
neighbourhood is formed into patroles of 
housekeepers ; and the terrified citizens of 
London turn their anxious enquiries to the 
strength of that nightly guard on which they 
rest their hopes of sleeping safely in their beds. 
We have long been of opinion that the in- 
stitutions of the city of London, which were 
ample when the metropolis occupied but half 
the space within its walls, are absolutely un- 
availing now, when four or five cities are 
congregated into one prodigious mass. The 
office of constable, which is its nightly pros 
tection, a gratis service! is most commonly 
imposed on housekeepers in the lower ranks 
of life ; for, those who can avoid it, by a 
fine, never serve it. If then, the duties of 
this office be heavier than ought to be im- 
posed on respectable inembers of the commu- 
nity, the community is criminal in not ap- 
pointing others to discharge them, to whoin 
compensation may be made. That our watch- 
men supposing them honest, are such vigi« 
lant and able guardians as they ought to be, 
none will atlirm. The defect has been 
long complained of ; the cause of complaint 
increases with the increase of the town. It 
is no conclusive argument, that acts of 
violence way elude the prevention of any 
strength of nightly ward ; because while the 
insufficiency exists, and is indeed notorious, 
the inference is undeniable, that, duty de- 
mands an efficient power to meet it. The 
force at present engaged in supporting the 
public peace is : 
City Marshals, Marshalsmen, and Beadle - 44 


_ Parochial Constables, Principals - - - - - - 98 
Substitute ditto ------------ 145 
Extra Constables - - --------- 32 


Westminster, nine parishes, Constabks - -- 71 
Holborn division, thirteen parishes,Constables 79 
Finsbury division, four parishes, Constables 6y 
Tower Hamlets, ten parishes (four Hamlets), 
Constables -------+-----+---- 
Liberty of the Tower, Constables - - - - - 
Kensington and Chelsea divsion, Constables 22 
Southwark, nine parishes, Constables - - - 88 
Bow-street, 8 officers, and 67 Patrole ---- 75 
Seven Police Offices, 8 Officerseach ---- 56 


1014 

Of these, our readers will observe that only 
64 (exclusive of the 32 extra officers in the 
City of London, and the 67 patroles of Bow- 
street, making in the whole no more than 
162), are stipendiary oflicers, particularly 
pledged to devote their whole time to the 
service of the public : and heuce ao import. 
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ant question arises —whether sosmall a num- 
ber is sufficient for the purpose of waiching 
of detecting the gangs of robbers that at pre- 
sent infest the metropolis and the outskirts ? 

The question, we suppose, answers itself’: 
no hypothesis can admit that the probable 
Bumber of depredators in a population of 
nearly a million, can be so small as to be 
properly subjected to the inspeciion of a force 
no greater than thiy. 

That an additional force is necessary, 
then, is granted. What shall be its na- 
ture? Shall it be military, wholly at the 
disposal of the War Office ?—> ral! it be an 
armed force in the pay of the districts which 
Ht protects ?—Shali be a civil force composed 
of housekeepers, well armed, headed by their 
ownchiefs? Each of ihese has its disadvan- 
tazes. A force of peaceful citizens, must be 
einer voluntary or obligatory: it myst be 
either permaneat or by succession : it must 
inchwe all ages, the young and the elderly, 
and personal powers of every description, the 
feeble and the robust, if the duty be annexed 
to the house: —if left to volumtary ex«riions, 
how long will they continue i vigour? If 


mo emolument attend it, can those who have | 


been labouring al! day, engage advan iageously 
in the watchings of the nighi? If avne emo- 
loment be annexed, will it not degenerate ? 
Why should vot nightly¥ magistrates Cirect 
and head a species of force appointed expressly 
to this service? Why shoud they not pa- 
trole the streets consianily from a set time, 
and endeavour to reinove those nuisances 
which infest them? Why should they not 
regulate and suppress those revellings which 
disgrace the town by night ?—those houses 
—not undistinguished—in which the lawless, 
and desperate assemble? By preventing sueh 
resorts they would save many from the gal- 
lows, they would diminish the number of 
vicious, and ensure the protection of the 
decent. Prevention is the grand object 
that ought to be kept constantly in view. A 
single evil prevented, is a score of evils reme- 
died: for, whoever is stopped in the career 
of iniquity in an early stage, is happily rescued 
from the possibility of extreme turpitude. 

I]t remains to be seen whether government 
or the public shall take the necessary steps. 
Government issued a proclamation offering a 
seward of one hundred pounds for discovery 
of the murderers of Mr. Marr and his fa- 
mily. On the murder of Mr. Williamson 
and his family, government offered by pro- 
clamation a reward of five hundred pounds: 
the neighbouring parishes to Ratclifle High- 
way have also offered rewards: and so has 


even the town of Portsmouth :—the moncy | 


offered amounts to upwards of £1,500. But 
what is money ?—Persona/ inspection and 
diligence may happily extinguish the first ru- 


~ diments of fire; but offer money to the rising 
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flame by way of extinguishing it! ——It rs 
NECESSARY THAT THE NIGHTLY PUBLIC 
FORCE BE SUCH AS THE PUBLIC CAN PLACE 
CONFIDENCE IN. Whether it shall 
bea pait of the national force directed to 
‘he service of the metropolis particularly, or 
whether the metropois will have spirit enough 
to institute a sufficient jorce of ils own, we 
are constrained to /eave undecided ; but we 
repeat our conviction of the NECESSITY THAT 
THE NIGHTLY PUBLIC FORCE THROUGHOUT 
THE METROPOLIS, BE SUCH AS THE PUBLIC 
CAN PLACE FULL AND PERFECT CONTI- 
DENCE IN. 

We dread the effect of that unacknowledg- 
ed but setive principle which has cost us 
thousands of lives, and handreds of thousands 
of pounds, thei ** money can doevery things” 
—it is the disgrace of our age. Money ts 
necessary 3 butitisnotall, To prevent such 
murders requires the united taienis of vigilant 
magistracy, well informed beforchand by their 
agents: of active citizens, well acquainted 
with the purlieus of the perish and their in- 
habitants ; avd of an establishment composed 
of the robust, the healthy, the sedate, and 
the honest : men for whom their neighbours 
will engage security, men Loni e¢ Jegales, in 
the judgment of those who know them, whe- 
ther or not they may demand the application 
of that phrase as pronounced by the law. 

We should noi do justice to our feelings if 
we did vot urge the consideration of such 
atrocities as we are now Coutemplating on the 
public mind ;—if we did not describe them 
as disgrace, absolute disgrace to our nation. 
To what ere reduced our boasts of civilization? 
Savages sleep more securely in their huts. 
Hottentots in their kraals cau fence them- 
selves against the lion and the panther—but 
we who boast we are not in the state of sae 
vages and Hottentots, cannot fence ourselves 
against our fellowmen. Public security is the 
first object sought by civil association :—and 
when that is invaded, public justice demands 
its victim 

Whi'e writing this paragraph intelligence 
is brought us that the accused John Williams 
has been his own executioner! —He has 
therefore escaped from public justice though 
to escape public execration was impossible! 
—He is now judged by a tribunal inflexible ! 
—infallible !—But what shall we say of those 
who held him in custody? Were they not 


_aware that the community had entrusted to 


them an office that demanded vigilance ?— 
unremitted vigilance ?- Who knows how far 
the whole chain of conspiracy is broken, by 
the failure of this one link? His associates 
may now revel in expectations of evading pus 
nishment; they may bvoy themselves up 
with self assurances of similar escape ; and ‘ere 
they close their career, family after family 


| 


may again fall beneath their murdering blade ! 


Natio! 
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Who will be partakers of that guilt ?—Those | dreadful calamitics which are but too often 


who have suffered this vile wretch to evade 
the sentence due to his uncommon atrocities. 
We trust, however, that no relaxation what- 
ever, not for a moment, will take place in the 
exertions of our magistrates to trace this «ffair 
throughout ; i may disclose what the public 
may le deeply interested in, IN MORE WAYS 
THAN ONE! ‘hat the public peace may be 
preserved by measures taken to ensure private 
security is our most earnest wish, That vil- 
lainy may be suppressed, and were it possi- 
ble, eradicated, as one principle of safety to 
this great metropolis, and to the country at 
large, we most earnestly desire ; and in these 
sentiments we are supported by the concur- 
renee of our fellow-citizens and our country- 
men. 


City Address.—The Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor, the Aldermen, Sheriffs, and Com- 
mon Council of the City of London, waited 
on his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, at 
York-house, with the following address, 
which was read by the Recorder :— 

** To his Royal Highness the Princeof Wales, 
Regent of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

The dutiful and loyal Address of the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, 2nd Commons of the 
City of London, in Common Council as- 
sembled. 

May it your Royal Highness, —We, 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons 
of the City of London, in Common Council 
assembled, humbly approach your Royal 
Highness on behalf of ourselves, and the 
community at large, with an earnest request, 
that your Royal —_— will be graciously 
pleased to adopt such measures, as, with the 
advice of the most Honourable the Privy 
Council, shal! seem meet, for causing a sus- 


the consequence of a scarcity of the neces- 
saries of life.” 

To which address his Roval Highness was 
pleased to return the following most gracious 
answer : ‘* I must always see with great con- 
cern the pressure arising froin a deficiency in 
the harvest.—I have directed such steps to be 
taken as may tend to give the earliest effect 
to any measures which may be adopted by 
Parliament, for the purpose of relieving the 
inconveniences or evils likely to result from 
such deficiency ; and whenever circumstances 
shall make it practicable, nothing shall be 
wanting on my part to contribute towards the 
restoration of commercial intercourse between 
this country and other nations to the footing 
on which it has been usually conducted even 
in the midst of war.”"—They were all very 
graciously received, and had the honour of 
kissing his Royal Highness’s hand. 

Vote to the Society for promoling Christian 
Knowledge.—The University of Cambridge, 
has in avery full Senate, voted, by ama- 
jority of more than ten to one in both houses, 
the sum of one hundred pounds from the 
University chest, to the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, as a token of 
regard for that respectable Society, so long 
distinguistied by its support of the establish- 
ment. This grant, with the late liberal 
grant to the Natioual Society for promoting 
the education of the poor in the principles of 


the Established (Church, strongly marks 
the sense of this University in its corporate 
capacity. 

We have been favoured with a copy of the 
Grace which we here annex. 

Cum quedam antiqua Societas, Patrocini® 
omnium tum Archiepiscoporum quam Episcoporum 
nostrorum cohonestetur, quippe jam centum 
Annos eo Consilio feliciter impenderit, ut Re- 
ligionem Christianam, non quovis modo, sed 


pension of the use of grain in the distilleries 
of the United Kingdom ; such suspension ap- | 
pearing to us to be one of the most effectual | 
means of preventing those serious evils whieh 
a fariher rise in the price of grain is at this 
time so obviously calculated to produce : and 
we farther humbly beg leave to express our 
confident hope, that well aware, as your 
Royal Highness must be, of the causes of the 
present scanty supply of grain from foreign 
parts, and of the great distress that may arise 
therefrom, your Royal Highness, to whose 
justice and humanity we shall not, we trust, 
appeal in vain, will be graciously pleased to 
employ all the means in your power, by adopt- 
ing measures, corresponding with your own 
royal character and disposition to re-open to 
us, if it be practicable, those channels of in- 
tercourse with foreign, and especially neutral 
nations, which have heretofore been found 
so generally advantageous to his Majesty's sub- 
jects, and so good a security against those 


Vou. XI, {Lit. Pan, Jan, 1812). 


juxta formam Lege statilitam promoveat; et 
h icnostre Reiigioni subsidto esse et opem ferre 
Officium srt Academie Anglicane primarium : 

PraceaT vosis, ut in Usum Societatis illius 
(que Anglice vocatur Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge ) Summa centum Librarum 
e communt Cistd erogetur, 

Laudable real Patrivtism.—The East-In« 
dia Directors have entered into a resolution, 
not to drink at their own tables, or at those 
of other persons, any wines whatever of 
French production, until 1: stall appear that 
the exchange is in favour of this country, 
We trust this example will be generally fole 
lowed.—All the East-India Agency Houses 
have followed the laudable example set by the 
Court of Directors, and are resolved to drink 
no French wines except those on hand, whilst 
the Continental System is adhered to. We 
trust that this example will prevail through 
out all the higher ranks of society in this 
country.—Resolutions of public companies, 
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prohibiting French wines at their tables, until | came, with their servants, passengers in the 
the Continental System shall be changed, are | Dottere//, 18, from Lisbon. They were 
becoming every day more general. Among | landed last evening, and are now at Windsor’s 
others, the Directors of the London Assu- } King’s Arms Hotel, waiting their destination 
rance Company have made that determi- | from the Transport Board. ‘The Governor 
Nation. of Ciudad Rodrigo is particular/y recome 
Vessel to sail against Wind and Tide.— | mended to the notice of our Government by 
The new-invented vessel, named the Cons/el- | Genera’ Lord Wellington, from his huma- 
lation, intended to sail against wind and tide, | nity and attention to the sick and wounded 
has arrived above Blackfriars-bridge, from | British soldiers who fellinto his hands on the 
Bristol. The vessel is about fifty feet in | disastrous retreat of Gene al Moore from 
length, with only one mast made of iron, | Salamanca to Corunna in 1808 ; this French 
and an upright windlace affixed to it ; there | Governor having had a command of the ad- 
are'twelve horizontal sails, similar to the shape | vanced body of cavalry of the French army 
of window-shutters, which are extended or | on that memorable occasion. 
shortened in an instant: on any occasion, Sincular Want of Caution: tts almost fas 
the mast, with all its appendages, is also as | ¢a/ Effects:—Application was lately made to 
quickly struck. She has neither blocks, nor | the Bank Proprietors, for the restoration of two 
any running rigging, except a fore and aft | ¢housand of the Company's notes which had 
stay and cable: her guns, which are of cu- | been incautiously thrown into the fire instead 
rious mechanism, will keep their own ele- | of waste paper, by a young gentleman ; who, 
vation. conceiving himself totally ruined by the ac- 
Hottentot Venus converted.—The African | cident, immediately cut his throat from ear 
Jair one who has so greatly attracted the no- | to ear, and threw himself upon his bed, 
tice of the town, hitherto designated by the | where he lay nearly five hours, but was for- 
misnomer of the Hottentot Venus, is stated | tunately discovered before animation was 
to have been baptized on Sunday, Dec. t, | quite extinct, though six quarts of blood must 
in the Collegiate Church at Manchester, by | have been lost. He is in a fair way of re« 
the name of Sarah Bartmann. ‘The damsel, | covery. The numbers of the notes, it is 
it is said, has picked up some cash, and may | said, have been ascertained, and security of 
become a desirable object in the eyes of some | fered. 
of our minor fortune-hunters who are de- Remarkable Phenomenon: bending Willow, 
sirous of possessing a great beauty. There is at present a willow tree of considers 
Christophe's Regalia.—The seizure made | able height, and about three yards in circum- 
at the Custom-honse, [vide p. 1125, Vol. X.) ference, growing on the banks of a rivulet, 
of the valuable articles intended for the Em- | on a farm called Gubstill, the property of the 
or of Hayti, has excited much curiosity. A | rev. Mr. Wasney, near Skipton, Yorkshire, 
ist of them has been made out, of which the | which actually appears animated—it will at 
following is a copy.—1. A Crown, set with | times prostrate itselt at full length on the 
Diamonds, Rubies, and Emeralds.—2. A | ground, and then rise to its original perpen- 
case, containing two breast-plates, and a pair | dicular position. Incredible as this may ap- 
of drop ear-rings, set with diamonds and | pear, it isa fact, aud has been the winnie 
emeralds.—3. A case, containing a goldcup. | ment of hundreds who nave seen it— 
—4. A ditto, containing a gold salver.— | (Leeds Mer.) 
5. A ditto, containing diamonds and rubies. Remarkable Baptism : extreme old Age.— 
—6. One small gold fillagree stand, set with | Lately, the youngest son of Crang-a-low, 
amethysts.—7. One pair of gold spurs.—8. A | King of Easter Island, was baptised at Roe 
gold and silver plume, set with rubies, ame- | therhithe Church, in the name of Henry- 
thysts, and topazes.—Q. One small gold | Easter, after tie island. The Prince came 
crowu.—10. One row of gold beads and | to England about six yearsago, in the ship 
tassels.—11. One diamond collar.—12. One | Adventure, Captain Page, South-whaler, 
row of pebble beads and Crucifix.—13. One | who touched there to refresh his crew, they 
chirystal, with tassel, and relic.—14. One | having the scurry. When he departed, King 
box, containing sundry diamond and gold | Crang-a-low, was supposed to be 125 yeara 
pins, brooches, ear-rings, crosses, and watches. | old, scarcely able to walk, and his hair as 
—15. Seven diamond tiaras.—17, 18, 19, | white asmilk; he is father of 23 children, all 
and 20.—Diamond lockets, pins, end rings. | of which were alive. This young Prince is 
French General taken, rewarded for his | abont 22 years of age. 
Former Humanity.—Plymouth, December 1. |  Darchet Bridge-—Dec. 16 was the day 
—The Prince D’Aremberg, the French | appointed for the opening of Datchet-bridge, 
General taken in the batile between | for carriages, passengers, &c. At half past 
Girard and General Hill, and the French | twelve o'clock, Her Majesty in her carriage 
Governor of Ciudad Rodrigo, taken | and four, accompanied by the Princesses Eli« 
by the Guerillas with 260 head of cattle, { zabeth and Mary, arrived at the Bridge from 
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Windsor, where the band of the Stafford 
militia played * Gol save the King,” and pre- 
ceded the Royal carriage in slow time throug) 
the village of Daichet. Many carriages, 
horsemen, and pedestrians, were in waiting 
for the Queen to pass over, and followed the 
Roval carriage in grand cavaleade. Great re- 
Joicings took place in Datchet during the day, 
as it is the nearest road to Windsor by two 
miles. 

Regent's Pa k—The lease from the Crown 
of Marylebone park expired during the pre- 
sent year, which has afforded to tie crown: 
lands commissioners an opportunity of grati- 
fying a prevailing fashion, and increasing the 
rental of the crown lands, by laytng oat the 
ground in an ornamental manner, and erect- 
ing buildings thereon. Tie estate extends 
from Portland-place to Primrose-hill, and is 
nearly as broad as it is long. It consists of 
543 acres of land, upon which it is proposed 
to create a very spacious Circus, including a 
Park, in fact, within its cireuunference, hav- 
ing Noblemen’s houses buiit around, each 
detached, with gardens and plantations, an- 
swering atonce the purpose of a town resi- 
dence and a country villa. Around the Cir- 
cus will be a spacious drive for carriages, 
with horse-rides and foot walks like Hyde- 
park, the pablic parts of which do not con- 
tain more than 200 or 300 acres. Around 
the Circus, on the outside of the houses, 
there will be squares and streets, but nearly 
all upon the same plan with respect to gar- 
dens and plantations. ‘It is said, that in the 
Circus a palace will be built for one of the 
Royal Family. It is also said, barracks will 
be built at Primrose-hill, with an exercising- 
ground in front, of forty acres. It is a'so 
proposed to ent a street from the Haymarket 
of equal breadth up to Oxford-steet, thus af- 
fording a noble avenue to the Parliament 
Hoases, Courts of Law, the Theatres, the 
Palace, the Bridges, &c. This mew street 
wili rival Bond-sireet. ‘Phe market for hay 
is to be removed to the top of Tottenham- 
court-road, or the neighbourhood of the Pad- 
dington-canal. Many of the nobility and 
geutry have already engaged ground for hous 
ses. Several hundred workmen are employed 
on the ground, digging plantations, making 
roads, and planting thousands of trees. 

Cardina! Wolsey’s Mausoleum at Windsor. 
—The Mansoleum at Windsor, which was 
began by Cardinal Wolsey, has lately been 
finished, agreeably to the directions of His 
Majesty ; and the remains of the late Prin- 
cess Amelia have been removed into it, ac- 
cording to the original intention, i as pri- 
vate a manner as possible. ‘Phe Dean of 
Windsor and two of the Canons attended on 
the occasion. 

Too great a Portion of Brains fatal:— 


eracc Case! The brains of the human sub- 
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ject are computed to weigh about one pound ; 
but a man died a few days ago io Chelsea 
Hospital, apparently in full health, on 
opening whose skull, the brains were found 
to weigh 14lb.! | The doctors attribute his 
sudden death to this unusual quantity. 

Damage by Explosion of Powder Mil!.~ 
Tt is ascertained, that by the late explosion at 
Waltham Abbey powder-mills, seven of the 
workmen, viz. Parker, Stevings, Grapes, 
Goates, Belcher, Wakeling, and Chappel, 
Jost their lives; and that another, named 
Wilsher, was so shockingly scorched and 
bruised, that he is not expected to survive. 
The unfortunate sufferers were all married 
men, except Goates. One of the deceased 
had seven children, and the others three. 
Four of their wives were pregnant, and one 
miscarried in consequence of the fright. The 
adjoining river has been drawn for the dead 
bodies, but only three of them, and a pait 
of onehas been found. The consternation 
that prevailed in the neighbourhood was such 
as language could not describe. ‘The people 
fled terrified from their habitations, imagin- 
ing that the explosion was an earthquake. At 
Stepney, a mirror of plate-glass was broken 
by the shock ; at Hackney, several panes of 
glass were forced in; and at Blackwall, the 
windows of a whole street were shatiered. 
The damage done to the town at Waltham 
Abbey is not of much importance. The 
press-house first exploded, aud then the corns 
ing -house. 

Summary Authority, exercised, by the Ins 
dia Directors.—Some tumult fately took 

lace among the students in the Easte 
Vadia College, at Hertford, which rendered 
it necessary for several of the direciors to go 
down. The insubordination was voticed on 
the 4th of November, when the masters 
reprobaied the practice of firine off pistols, 
&c. on the anniversary of Guy Foux. 

Afier an impartial examination into the 
whole of the circumstances, on Thursday, 
Nov. 21—Forty of the young gentlemen 
wlio appeared most refractory were suspended, 
of whom the most blameable will probably 
be ultimately expelled. The whole were im 
mediately ordered to quit the Cal.ege; and 
their solicitations ta bs allowed to remain 
another day, on account of want of cash, 
&c. were made in vain. Carriages, and 
change of horses on the road, had previously 
been provided at the expence of the Eust Ins 
dia Company, to bring them to London, 
wience scveral of them will have to proceed 
to distant parts of Seotland. 

Prisaze of Wines, an Ancient Donation. 
—The cause which has been depending be- 
tween the Earl of Ormond, and the Corpos 
ration of Cork, respecting the prisage of 
wines in that port, was lately determined by 
a Special Jury, in Dublin, which occupied 
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two days ; when a verdict was given in favour 
of his Lordship, by which he recovers 
£72,000, and has established his right to 
the prisage in that port. The Earl of Or- 
mond’s title to the prisage in the other ports 
of Ireland had previously been establisived, 
and was lately purchased from him by Go- 
veramwent for £216,000, including, it is 
said, the prisage of the port of Cork. 

Borough revived.—The borough of Mal- 
don, which has returned two members for 
many years, by little more than fifty electors, 
has, by the recent recovery of its elective 
franchise under a new charter, had 1500 bur- 
gesses admitted to their freedom within the 
Jast six months. 

Tuis borough about thirty years ago was 
guilty of a transgression on the laws, free- 
dom, and purity of election; for which 
cause it was to a certain degree disfranchised ; 
and no new membersadmitted. The number 
of voters was, in consequence reduced by 
deaths, &c. to a very few, far advanced in life. 
It must therefore, secon have become extinct. 
But, it has been fortunate enough to obtain a 
new authority, by which ail those who by 
birth or otherwise would have been entitled 
to their freedom under the old constitution are 
re-invested with it. It may now therefore 
be considered almost as a new borough ; 
and we trust will never again transgress in a 
like manner. The cause, the punishment, 
and the effect, cannot (be too well known 
throughout all the boroughs of the Uhited 
Kingdom. 

New Gothic Building. —The Earl of 
Bridgewater's new Gothic Castle, in Hert- 
fordshire, is nearly completed , the shell of 
which, it is estimated, will cost at least 
£175,000. It will be the most magnificent 
pe structure that has been erected in Eng- 

nd within the present century. 

Unfortunate Accident : Caution to others. 
—A ee viewing the Royal Menagerie at 
the Tower, lately imprudenily ventured 
to touch the paw of one of the tigers, which 
instantly seized his arm with his mouth 
and drew him close to the den, notwithstand- 
Ing the assistance of two or three other men. 
He was at length liberated from the tiger, by 
a person’s succeeding in forcing a stick down 
the throat of the beast. He was carried to 
a surgeon, with his arm dreadfully lacerated. 

Lord Rector of University of Glasgow, 
elected.—Friday, Nov. 17. Came on the 
election of the Lord Rector of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, when there was the keenest 
contest ever remembered in that University : 
The candidates proposed were, Lord Archi- 
bald Hamilton, and Lord Viscount Melville, 
upwards of eight hundred electors voted 
ou the occasion. On the final close of the 
poll, there appeared a majority of nearly two 
tundred in favour of Lord Archibald Ha- 
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milton, who was accordingly declared duly 
elected. 

Earthquake.—Saturday morning, Nov. 22, 
at about twenty minutes before three, a shock, 
resembling that of an earthquake, was felt 
very generally in the towns of Portsmouth, 
Portsea,and Gosport, and their vicinity. It 
was instantaneous, and caused such a tre- 
mulous motion in many housess that no 
less than 20 families were awakened by it, 
and sprang out of bed to ascertain its cause. 
To many perons whom it awoke, it appeared 
as though some heavy body had been moved 
in the lower part of the house, and shook 
its whole fabrick ; to others. it was a sudden 
motion of the bed, as though caused by the 
main strength of a person standing near it ; 
the furniture in the rooms cracked, and the 
handles of drawers moved, as by an electric 
shock. Lt appeared to have lasted inland near 
a minute. Similar effects were felt at Ryde, 
in the Isle of Wight, at Arundel, Midhurst, 
and Petworth ; bat chiefly along the coast, 
at Bosham, Siddlesham, Selsea, Pagham, 
Bognor, Havant,’ Emsworth, &c. 

Sporting in Suffolk. —At the Gamekeepers 
Annual Meeting, December 9, at Bury, for 
the purpose of awarding a large silver Powder 
Flask, to the Keeper who should produce 
certificates for the greatest quantity of hares, 
pheasants and partridges shot at, as well as 
killed, during anv six days, from the 8th of 
October to the 8th of eee, Richard 
Sharnton obtained the prize. Sharnton’s list 


| averaged three guns, and his extent of pre- 


serve 4000 acres. 
Killed. Missed. 


Cock Pheasants 378 192 
Hen Pheasants 51 33 
Partridges - - 536 201 
Hares - - - 177 94 


Total shots 1739 nearly 300 a day ! 
Sharnton afterwards produced the account 
of the vermin and birds of prey that he had 
destroyed in the last twelve months. He has 
but two underkeepers. 


Foxes - - - 22 Hawksof allkinds 167 
Martins - - - 3 Field Rats - - 310 
Polecats - - - 31 BrownOwls - - 13 
Stoats- - - - 446 WildCats - - - 7 
Crows and Magpies120 

SCOTLAND, 


Uncertainty of Property: Salmon Fishery 
destroyed. — The floods and high tides, 
which have lately prevailed on the coast of 
Kincardiveshire, in Scotland, have entirely 
destroyed a very valuable salmon-fishery, the 
property of William Adam, Esq. the member 
for that county.—T'bis extraordinary occur- 
rence is owing to the river North-Esk having 
forced a new passage to the sea, higher up 
than the ancient outlet, by which part of the 
river next the sea, on which the fishery is 
situated, is /aid dry. 
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Conversations or Louis XVI. wirn M. 
Battty, Mayor or Paris. 


The following conversations of Louis XVI. 
with M. Bailly the Mayor of Paris, which 
took place in 1790, will always be deemed 
interesting as well from their curiosity, as 
from the information they contain. They 
exhibit a pleasing picture of the King’s mind, 
and of his acquaintance with the real State of 
his Kingdom. They shew his incessant feel- 
ings of the fatal consequences attached to the 
American war; a war that he reprobated as 
a man of honour and conscience, even while 
receiving the congratulations of his ministers 
on the triumphs of his arms. We well know, 
that on the proudest day Versailles ever knew, 
the coming misery of France was strongly 
anticipated ; — we even go so far as to say, 
that there is scarcely a political paper to which 
the King had added notes, as his custom 
was, —in which the subject could be intro- 
duced, that does not bear marks of his sor- 
rowful recollections of the American war. 
The calculations of the produce and Agricul- 
tural State of Frauce, notwithstanding some 
years are elapsed, have their importance. 
The King was right in considering cattle as 
a powerfully active cause in favour of agricul- 
ture; but we have reason to conclude that the 
stock of cattle in France was reduced to so 
low a state during the anarchy, that it has 
not been able to resume its fair and proper 
proportion of service to agriculture. It is 
not, then, all parts of France that abound 
in bread corn ; Flanders, and some countries 
en the coast, usually have more than enough 
for their own supply; but the Southern Pro- 
vinees have extensive wastes. Report states, 
that the last barvest in France proves de- 
fective ; that in some places grain is scarce. 
The consequence of such failure is wel! stated 
by Louis; and should Providence ordaiu a 
succession of such scanty crops, the issue 
may convince the Emperor and King that | 
high as he may fancy his station, i: is uot 
above the reach of a power infinttely more | 
truly Sovereign than his own. 

The anxieties of those who govern to stand 
well ia the opinion of chose who are govern- | 
ed cannot but be great ; more especially when 
party and calumny are at work. It is possi- 
ble that had Paris been a sea-port, these suf: | 
ferings might have been at least mit gaied 
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and even if some inaccuracies had been com- 
mitted in the means of obtaining corn from 
abroad, the plea of preventing the purposes 
of political monopolizers, of depriving the 
malignant of opportunities for criminal asso- 
ciations, and by such foresight of saving both 
King and Country, is, it must be acknow- 
ledged, not merely powerful aud cogent, but 
absolutely unanswerable. 


From the Papers of M. Bailly. 

Among the heaviest calamities which afa 
flicted the early years of the French revolu- 
tion, was that caused by extreme anxiety on 
the scarcity of subsistence. This was the 
great secret of those who promoted commo- 
tion, and the cause or pretence of risings 
among the populace. Louis XVI. com- 
manded the attendance of the Mayor of 
Paris, and the following conversation passed 
between the king and his officer, as commit 
ted to writing by M. Bailly himself. 

*€ Louis.—I want information from you, 
Monsieur Bailly, and therefore have desired 
your attendance, My good city of Paris 
gives me much uneasiness: the people suffer, 
sir; advantage is taken of these sufferings 
to excite them to excesses, and above all to 
render me odious. That is the great secret 
of my enemies, for I have many, M. Bailly, 
and God knows, without any cause what- 
ever!” 

In pronouncing the last words the king 
was ailested, and so was M. Bailly. He as- 
sured the king of the people’s attachment to 
him—hoped the risings would cease, as the 
National Assembly onal in its labours— 
that the laws would gradually acquire force— 
the sentiments of the nation might be de- 
pended on as good—but the disorders now 
prevailing were inseparable from a great re« 
volution. 

«© Louis. —What do 
the population of Paris?’ 

«© Bailly.—Some say, 1,000,000: it were 
more correct to say, 700,000 : but where 
consumption is in question, it must be 
raised to 800,000, because many inhabitants 
of the country around, and orhers supply 
themselves from this market.’ 

Louis.— The disposition of the people, 
and especially the economists, is to exaggerate 
every thing. T have reasons for thinking that 
London is larger and more populous than 
Poris; but London has not more than 
800,000 inhabitants, including the great 
namber of sailors which are on the river. 
Hiow much do you think is your daily cons 
sumption 2” 

Bailly.—It is estimated at 1,700 sacks 
of flour, each 325 tbs. which made aboat 
1,709,000 Ibs. of bread daily.” 

Louis—That is not enough for Paris, 
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which contains fewer children than other 
parts of the kingdom. Besides, the bread 
made in Paris has less consistence, and the 
Jabouring people, especially those who come 
from the country consume more of it. I es- 
timate the population of the kingdom at 
25,000,000 ; that of Paris and its adjacencies, 
is about one twentieth part of the whole ; 
but consider, M. Mayor, that the depart- 
ment of Paris has no corn lands, and is in 
this respect dependent on the other depart- 
ments, and strangers. You may easily con- 
ceive M. Bailly, the importance of prevent- 
ing alarm, concerning an object of the first 
necessity, in a city so populous, and so de- 
pendent. If Paris and its district form the 
twentieth part of the national population, 
the consumption must be at least, 1,400,000 
seliers (each 12 Paris bushels) of corn. 
Without this supply M. Mayor, the strength 
of this city will a turned againt it, and 
against me: scarcity, uncertainty, suspicions, 
as you have seen, will lead it into the snares 
of the factious, always ready to seize on cri- 
tical circumstances. It is become, and will 
continue to be, a focus of sedition under the 
management of certain men: the monopo- 
lizers who fatten on the blood of the people 
are fully suflicient to occasion the most 
shocking disorders.” 

M. Bailly agreed with the King in this 
sense of danger—nor could he but admit that 
the scarcity was more or less artificial, that 
in feeding the capita! scantily the principal 
object was to raise the mob—that, however, 
something must be allowed for the unforwu- 
nate season—that the harvest has been below 
the usual standard, and that in general too 
much confidence was placed in the proposi- 
tion that France in common years produced 
greatly above its consumption. 

Louis. —That error it is of consequence to 
destroy. It may contribute to inflame the 
minds of the people, and to embiiter them 
against me: in case of scarcity, they may 
accuse me of conspiring against the peopie, 
as if I wefe Providence.” 

This last expression was striking : yet kings, 
and all governors, ought to be a kind of Pro- 
vidence, in watching over those whou they 
govern. 

** Louis. —What do you suppose is the ex- 
tent of the surface of France? for we must 
begin there, to understand our resources.” 

I answered, that nobody could answer that 
question so well as His Majesty himself ;— 
that it was well known that his skill in geo- 
graphy, was inferior to none, which was fully 
shewn in the instructions His Majesty had 
secretly conveyed to M. de la Peyrouse, at his 
departure for the South Seas. His Majesty 
smiled, and this recollection seemed to please 
him. 

«* Louis.—Since then, you ‘like better to 
flatter, than to answer me, said he, I must 
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take upon me to instruct the most learned 
astronomer of Europe.” 

What was my surprize and confusion at 
this retort courteous, may be guessed. 

«© Jouis—ti L rightly recollect, the new 
maps of the Academy make it 35,0C0 square 
leagues, that is somewhat more than 
104,000,000 of acres. If 1 rightly recollect 
the lessons of M. Turgot, who piqued him- 
self on being the great economist of his time, 
and who knew about as much of the matter 
as J did, we must deduct from this superficial 
exient, for cities, towns, rivers, canals, roads, 
lakes, ponds, barren lands, &c. at least one 
fifth, Is that too much or too litte, M. 
Bailly? You know, since you have mea- 
sured the whole flat country of Siberia. 

I replied, that not only I deferred to M. 
Turgot, but that most assuredly His Majesty 
knew his kingdom much better than 1 knew 
Siberia—taking a pencil from my pocket, and 
deducting one-fifth from 104,000,000, I said, 
Sire, there remains for cultivation ouly 
83,000,000 and nearly 306,000 acres. 

Louis——And how much shall we de- 
duct for yine lands, woods, hedges, meadows, 
pasturages, olive grounds, garden grounds, 
and ia short for whatever is not preperly agri- 
culture? Is one quarter enough? is it too 
much? Let us see, M. Bailly, here is our 
oracle.” 

So saying, the King took out a large pars 
cel of paper—‘f that is exactly right,” said 
he, « M. Turgot says positively one quarter.” 

I kuow not, why or how, I was led to 
shew a little knowledge on a subject of which 
I understood scarcely any thing. I did as 
others better taught sometimes do, 1 divided 
cultivation into three kinds—one third I 
allowed for corn :—one third for maize ;— 
and one third fallow. Whence | inferred 
that there was in France under culture for 
wheat, rye, and barley, near twenty millions 
of acres:—but I knew not the average pro- 


duce per aere ; and L-stammiered out the con- 
| clusion of my argument. 

The King smiled at my embarassment, and 
‘referring to Turgot’s documents, ‘* here is 
| our instructor,” said he, ‘* the acre produces 
general four seéiers [foriy-eigit bushels] 
Paris measure, which makes a tgtal of 
83,306,000 setiers, from which we must 
take one sixth part for seed: there remains 
about 69,000,C00 seliers.” 

I asked his Majesty’s permission to copy 
this total: his Majesty replied, holding out 
the paper, ‘¢ ‘There, M. Mayor, inform 
yourself; that you may in return infora 
me.” 

Louis —Turgot was wild to discover in 
France an exorbitant superabundance : — 
** thence follows,” said he, ‘ the necessity 
for freedom of commerce, and exportation of 
grain. It must be owned that he possessed 
great information and was a thoroughly hoe 
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nest man: there, M. Bailly, he had more 
than one point of resemblance to yourself , 
but his errors have sometimes cost me very 
dear,” 

The King rested awhile on this expression, 
and his looks put me out of countenance. I 
felt forcibly his allusion to the oath taken in 
the Tenois Court: Manet a/té mente repos- 
tum. J was about to offer excuses, but he 
stopped me by saying, ‘* Errare humanum 
est— but that is not our subject,” said he : 
** what shall we do with our 69,000,000 of 
seuers ?” 

—I1 divided them among 25,000,000 of 
men. Each setier weighing 24Ulbs, I allot- 
ted two to each individual , and I found the 
consumption of the kingdom was 50,000,000 
seriers. 

Louis—Add, about 10,000,000 setiers 
for the supply of the colonies : — you find re- 
maining undisposed of ........” 

Bailly..... Nine millions of setiers, Sire.” 

«© Louts.—Well, M. Mayor, how is it 
that with this overplus Paris is in want of 
bread? This is nearly the calculation of M. 
Turgot; but I believe he is mistaken. It 
would follow that at the end of ten years 
France should have a reserve of 90,000,000, 
equal to more than one year’s consumption, 
Can you conceive M. Mayor, what au inex- 
haustible source of national wealth ; what 
an astonishing revenue we should obtain from 
our harvests? Impossible! M. Bailly, im- 
possible! If I had not known M. Turgot, 

should think him the worst calculator, or 
the wickedest of men. Are not such sug- 
gestions as these employed to irritate the po- 
pulace? What can a starving, unhappy peo- 
ple, think, when told, that France produces 
greatly above her wants? One would say I 
was born to be Ure victim of prejudices with- 
out end.” 

I suffered the king to calm ;—at length I 
said, ‘* Sire, supposing that France should 
produce all that M. Turgot reports, in com- 
mon years, she would have nothing too much. 
I recollect having seen in memoirs composed 
by M. Necker, and by the duties laid on corn 
exported, results preity nearly the same as 
those of M. Turgot but circumstances appear 
to be no longer the same.” 

Louis. Oh, yes, M. Mayor, they 
have gieatly changed ; and so have men too!” 

These words were pronounced io a manner 
that made a deep unpression on my mind: | 
certainly siall vever forget them, let me live 
aslong as Timay. ** should be tempted to 
conjecture,” said'I, that since 1762, popu- 
lation is prodigiously increased : the American 
War cost us no great number of men.” 

«* Louis. | KNOW BETTER THAN ANY- 


BODY WHAT IT HAS COST ME ; AND WHAT IT 
MAY STILL COST ME. 
** And since,” added I immediately, to 
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divert an idea, which 1 saw was extremely 
painful to him,” the trade to India and other 
parts of the world has taken off but a few ; 
for by a chain of unfortunate circumstances 
the trade of France to India is reduced to little 
or nothing; the same to Africa, and other 
climates fatal to the human race.” 
Louis.~-You seem to understand the matter 
well, M. Bailly, I know as well as others 
the losses attendant on commerce; but I 
know, too, how much they have been ex- 
aggerated, and 1 know for what purposes. If 
you wished to propose a plausible objection, 
M. Mayor, you might say that our harvests 
are not wholly devoted to subsistence ; that 
during many years a ruinous luxury diverts 
them from their true intention; that much 
is consumed in beer, hair-powder and starch, 
in pastry and cookery : but I should answer 
that France cultivates more land than forse 
merly, that many marshes are drained, and 
many commons rendered arable. You cans 
not contest the fact. You must allow anes 
ther: which is, that manures are become 
scarce. ‘Lhe cattle are diminished: we 
derive a part of our subsistence of this kind 
from abroad : and to cattle the earth owes its 
manure, and the people their most abundant 
supply of food. I have always envied the 
English this advantage: they sow a less space 


of ground than the French do, and they pen 
more numerous flocks.”’ 

** [ was about to hint at favourable cir- 
cumstances for this:——there were na 
wolves 

Louis.—They are every where, M. Bailly; 
England has her beasts of prey, as well as 
France; but we are not speaking of wolves, 
but how to supply Paris with provisions, 
To accomplish that, must we have recourse 
to foreign parts? Must we look to the des 
partments? Must we establish magazines, 
or forego the freedom of commerce? should 
we attempt it by rewards, by laws which re- 
straining the free vent of the article, should 
ensure the subsistence of Paris, and of other 
principal parts of the kingdom? On_ these 
questions [ desired your opinion. ‘Think 
them over seriously: | shall see you again as 
speedily as you find convenient, and then 
you will favour me with your reflections,” — 

I quitted the king, astonished to find him 
so well instructed on a subject, of which I 
supposed he was ignorant. I went about to 
gather information from all parts and places 
where I thought it exisied, and when I 
supposed I had obtained my object, I returned 
to the palace, and delivered to the king a me- 
moir of whatever I had collected....... . Some 
days after he sent for me, and | had another 
conversation with him. 


The second conversation in our next. 
We 
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* ,* We have no doubt that this conversation 
is genuine, as well from internal evidence of 
style and manner of thinking of the King, 
as from circumstances by which it is marked. 
In particular, we know that his Majesty was 
an adept in geography, and that he studied 
the science so accurately, as to be able to lay 
down maps, correctly. We were witnesses of 
this at Versailles ; having entered into the 
King’s private cabinet, the moment after he 
had quitted his morning's study for the chace, 
and indeed, before the colours were dry which 
he had been using in illuminating a map of 
Guadaloupe. 


MARSHAL VICTOR: HIS FORMER STA- 
TION AND CHARACTER. 


We are obliged to a Correspondent at 
Liverpool, who informs us, that an article 
for which the Panorama is quoted as au- 
thority, has made some noise in that town, 
because it has been zealously contradicted. 

In our eighth volume, 1329, we gave 
a list of the IMPERIAL of France, 
with its dependent grandees, confessedly taken 
“* from Mr. Goldsmith, and other authentic 
sources.” Of that list many thousand copies 
have been circulated in a separate sheet by the 

roprietors of the Literary Panorama, as well 
in Europe as in America, and we continue to 
have applications for it. It will be no more 
than justice to suppose that those ‘‘ other au- 
thentic sources” were persons who knew, 
of their own knowledge, the facts we stated. 
A single alleviation is all we have ever heard 
of the crimes imputed in that list to the Im- 
perial Family ; and this we willingly report.— 

General Sarrazin says, that the wife of Louis 
Buonaparte, was not pregnant by Napoleon, 
when married to Louis, notwithstanding what 
was pullic/y circulated in a private manner at 
the time. Of this we are glad ; for we have 
repeatedly testified respect for Louis: poor 
ry ! he had plague enough in his miry 
kingdom of Holland! and where is he now ? 

But it seems that our character of Marshal 
Victor, has been excepted against by a certain 
Philalethes of Liverpool, who says, he knew 
Marshal Victor when he was a Mr. Vial, an 
Englishman born, and living in the town of 
Walsingham, in Norfolk: for the truth of 
this Philalethes appeals to the evidence of 
Mr. Gaulter, an eminent preacher among the 
methodists. Mr. G. however disavowed this 
knowledge in the following letier. 


To the Editor of the Liverpool Courier. 


S1r,—My name having been introduced 
into a Jetter signed ** Phtlalethes,” in the 
Mercury of Vriday last, for the purpose of 


supporting the writer's opinion of Marshal 
Victor, I wish you to state that I know no- 
thing of Marshal Victor.—I knew a person of 
the name of Vial in Walsingham, in the 
county of Noriolk, aé chat time a virtuous 
and respectable man, and the same persoa 
that ** Philalethes” supposes to be Victor ; 
but that Vial is now Marshal Victor, I, for 
several reasons do not believe. My acquaint- 
ance with him was femporary, and during 
his residence in England only, and it is not 
more than ten years since i was informed he 
had passed into France. 
J. Gaunrer. 

Liverpool, Dec.17, 1811. 


To convince Philalethes, if he can be cons 
vinced, still further of his error, and that the 
Panorama is worthy of confidence, we trans- 
late, from the communication of a general 
officer who well knew Victor, a passage, 
which certainly has given us great algiculty 
in expressing it.— 

** All the world, in France, knows that 
Victor was, before the Revolution, a jockée 
to Barras ; and moreover was to his master 
—what the decency of English manners for- 
bids from describing. —~A scandalous adven- 
ture between the jockée and master was sur- 
oo by a woman servant of the Marquis de 

ournon, in Picardy, whose daughter and 
heiress Barras was on the point of marrying. 
The servant screamed and fainted; Barras 
set off in all haste ; and his jockée with him. 
In the course of the Revolution, Barras be- 
came the virtnal sovereign of France. De- 
sirous of change, he gave his cast-off mistress 
to Buonaparte, whom he promoted, on con- 
dition of his marrying her ;—and she is now 
the repudiated Empress couronnée, Josephine. 
At the same time, he transferred jockée Vic- 
tor to Buonaparte, with injunctions to pro- 
mote him : which were accordingly obeyed, 
by the General of the Army of Italy.” 


On these facts we have consulted more 
than one witness; and if Philalethes will 
avow his real name, we will point out to him 
where he may see the story in print [Paris, 
1797] and wilkenable him to trace the life 
of Marshal Victor, still further, by witnesses 
at this time resident in London. 


We can make some excuse even for Phi- 
lalethes ; for our countrymen cannot bring 
themselves to believe the enormities by which 
France was (and is) polluted. They see no 
such things around them ; and therefore be- 
lieve they are impossible.—Long may this 
ignorance continue: but let them not impeach 
the veracity of those whose lot it is to know 
more than themselves; or judge of unre- 
strained, of perverted human nature, by 
what they behold under the happy controul 
of a regular, orderly, and moral government. 
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POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Office, Dec. 27, 1811. 
We should be glad to see verified our hopes 
that America inet. discover her tine interest, 
and suffer a complete restoration of harmony 
between herself and Britain, There are some 
appearances as if such an event were in pro- 
gress. The long disputed affair of the Chesa- 
peake frigate is at length settled, on the terms 
originally proposed by Britain, in the persons 
of Mr. Rose, and Mr. Erskine. This be- 
— was necessary, whatever be the end. 
Jongress is debating with closed doors, that 
they will not see in recent seizures of Ameri- 
can vessels by the French power any strong 
proofs of the repeal of Buonaparte’s decrees, 
we consider as a clear case ;—French intrigue, 
however, is extremely alert. 
The capture of Batavia and the island of 


Java in the East-Indies, isa great relief to 


our East-India Company. To the nation at 
large it is matter of congiatulation little more 
than as it distresses, and extremely vexes the 
enemy. 

Our negociators for mediating peace be- 
tween old Spain and her colonies in South 


Holland is now little heard of, and little 
heard from: like ** our brother Jerome,” 
she is not dead but is in a dead sleep. 

Britain we hope is safe; but Britain ts not 
without her alarms. ‘The metropolis is ter- 
tified by repeated murders,—e/even in one 
district !—the perpetrators of which are not 
brought to justice :—the country has its ap~ 
prehensions, that the price of corn will rise 
to a distressing height: —and the statesmen 
who guide the helm, have their anxiety on 
the subject of Irish proceedings —We, how- 
ever, hope the best; the murderers will sure- 
y be detected by diligence, guided as we 
oubt not but it will be by the eye of Provie 
dence, which has beheld the whole. Though 
| bread corn has not proved so plentiful as 


might have been wished, yet potatoes,—no 

bad substitute—are abundant, and excellent ; 
and the cattle markets are fully supplied.— 
The Catholics, we believe, i.e. their main 
| body,are convinced, that very little god would 
‘redound to them, from the utmost accom- 
plishment of what a few demand in their 
name. That few would divide loaves and 
fishes ; that is true; but not a crumb of bread 
the more, nor an atom of fish, would fall to 


America, are on the point of commencing | the share of the most numerous body of the 
their operations. It is an honourable office. | Irish nation, The commitice of delegates 

Spain is still infested by the French: but , which has been clumsily elected to represent 
so far as we can learn very feeble reinforce- | Irish Catholics from some places, is for that 
ments have entered Spain: in consequence, | very reason, as de/egates and as representa- 
therefore, the French armies are moulder- | tives, an illegal body. We suppose they 
ing away, and the Generals find the loss of will be dispersed by power ; and when they 
men extremely embarrassing. But were their are sent home again, the Catholics will not 
armies increased to the numbers neccessary | lose one particle of their rights, liberties, 
for their purpose, the difficulty would be in- | franchises, or religious privileges. Far be it 


creased in proportion by what means to feed | 
them. We have repeatedly hinted at the 
unproductiveness of some parts of Spain ; 
and to say truth, we wonder that food has 
been found hitherto, under all the circum- 
stances which afflict that unhappy country. 

France affects to hold up her head haughti- 
ly ; but we have every reason for believing 
that she is a prey to anxiety. The war in 
Spain is extremely unpopular; the harvest 
has been scanty in France, considered as a 
whole people ; there is but a limited resource 
in butcher's meat, for those who can obtain 
it. Inthe midst of these mortifications she is 
under great uncertainties whether her vas- 
sals will obey her mandates. Should she be 
embroiled with Spain in the South, and Rus- 
sia, or any other power, in the North, at the | 
same time, events may shew the impolicy of | 
such proceedings. 

Sweden seeins to endeavour to shrink, as 
it were, from the fraternal hug of the Em- 
peror and King: whether this shyness be af- 
fected, the result of conviction, of necessity, 
or of foresight, it acts favourably for Sweden. 

Denmaik is on ill terms with Sweden as 
well as with Britain. What advantage she 
expects fram such sparrings exceeds our guess. 


from us, to wish they should! 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

We have nothing this month to report be- 
side the usual labours of the flail. Corn comes 
to market, though slowly. ‘The mildness of 
the season hitherto has afforded keep for 


cattle, in fair plenty. ‘They are pot un-ea- 


sonable. 


MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
BETWEEN THE 20TH OF NOVEMBER, AND 20TK 
OF DECEMBER, 1811. 
MARRIAGES, 

Lieut. Col. Otway to Frances, only daughter 
of Sir Charles Blicke.—At Derby, Philp Squam- 
bella, Esq. eldest son of the Vice-Duke of Ma- 
rino, to Frances, third daughter of G. Meynell, 
Esq. of Bradley-hall, Derbyshire.—John Cox, 
Esq. of Wilford, near Nottingham, to Anne 
Markhall, eldest daughter of the Rev. John 
Swann, of Brant Broughton.—At Moulton, Lin- 
coinshirey John Shaw, Esq. of the 34th regiment, 
to Miss Clark, daughter of Mrs. Simpson, of 
Moulton Seas End.—Rev. Edward Bouverie, se» 
cond son of hon. Bartholomew Bouveric,and vicar 
of Coleshill, Berks, to Frances Charlotte, fourth 
daughter of the late Bishop of Exeter and of 
Lady flizabeth Courtenay.—Lieut. Col. Kane, 
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Inspecting Field Officer, to Mrs. Morgan, sister 
of Liecuterant Col. Morgan, Birch Grove, Gla- 
morgan —Rebert John Orris, of Hin ‘ringham 
High-house, to Mary-Anr, only daughter of 
John Young, Esq. of Rudham-house, Norfolk. 
—At St. George’s church, Hanover-square, by 
special licence, James Ogilby, Esq. second son 
of John Ogilby, Esq of Ardnargle in the county 
ot Londonderry, to Miss Rush, caughter of the 
Jate Geerge Rush, Esq. of Farthinghoe, Nor- 
thamptons!.ire.—Right Hon. Lord Lindsay, son 
of Right Hon. Earl of Balcarras, one of the 
sixteen Peers of Scotland, to Hon. Miss Pen- 
nington, only surviving daughter of Right Hon, 
John Lord Muncaster, of Muncaster Castle, near 
Whitehaven.—Charles Shard, Esq. only son of 
C. Shard, Esq. of Lovell-hiil, Berks, to Harriet, 
second daugliter of W. Dawson, Esq. «f St, 
Leonard’s-hill, in the same county —H. Whrighr, 
Esq. of Cheshunt, Herts. to Matilda, daughter of 
Mr. George Gilbert, of Repton, Derbyshire. — 
Kelsal Prescott, Esq. of Brasenose college, Oxe 
ford, to Sophia, youngest daughter of Stephen 
Stow, ksq. of Wilmot-hall, Berks. — Captain 
Maling, R. N. of Great Missenden, Bucks, to 
Harriet, daughter of the late Erasmus Darwin, 
M. D. of the Priory, near Derby.—Clement 
Hue, Esq. M. D. of Bernard-street, Russel!- 
squire, to Lucy, eldest daughter of Rev. Dr. 
Berkeley, of Writtle, Essex.—At West Wycomb, 
Bucks, Kev. Samuel Badely, vicar of Ubbeston, 
to Miss Coyte, daughter of Dr. Coyte, late of 
Jpswich.-TThe Rev. C. Wakeham, of Bocking, 
prebendary of Lichfield, &¢. to Sarah Susannah, 
daughter of the late J. Rogers, Esq. formerly of 
Norwich,—Tiie Hon. Capt. Poulett, R.N. se- 
cond son of Ear) Poulett, to Miss Dallas, eldest 
daughter of Sir George Dallas, Bart.—By special 
licence, at Lord Wodehouse’s seat at Kimberley, 
(by the Hon. and Rev. Armine Wodehouse, ) Sir 
Themas Maynard Hasilnge, Bart. of Hoxne- 
hall, in the county of Suffolk, to Hon. Letitia, 
daughter of Lord Wodehouse.—At Leverington, 
in the Isle of Ely, Lieut. G. A. Schultz, R.N, 
to Ann, third daughter of the late Sumuel Tay- 
lor, Eisq.—Kev. Edmund Bellman, of Helming- 
ham, domestic chaplain to Lord Dysart, to Miss 
Harvey, eldest daughter of John Harvey, Esq. ot 
Thorpe Lodge, near Norwich,—At St. George's, 
Hanover square, Laurence Sulivan, Esq. M. A. 
ot St. Jolin’s college, son of Stepben Sulivan, 
Esq. late of Ponsborne-park, in the county of 
Hertford, to the Hon. Miss Elizabeth Temple, 
youngest sister tu the Right Hon, Viscount Pal- 
mertston, M. P.—Rev. R. H. Chapman, M.A. 
chaplain in ordinary to His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, and sicar of ‘binsley, to Miss 
Walker, of Rydings, in the county of York.— 
At Liverpool, Capt. Williams, of the Mudras 
Establishment, t¢ Mrs, Frances Williamson, wi- 
dow of Ralph Williamson, sq. late captain in 
his Majesty’s 36th regiment of foor.—Henry 
Frederic, son of Thomas Alston, Esq. of Odell 
castle, in whe county of Bedford, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late Edward Bail, Esq. of Poit- 
land-place.—At Sr. George’s church, Hanover- 
square, the Rev. George Frederick Tavel, M. A. 
to Lady Augusta Firzioy, daughter to the late, 
wud sister to the present Duke of Grafton. - At 
bectham, by the Lord Bishop of Landuff, Lieut, 


col. Smyth, second son of the late Right Hon. 
John Smyth, of Heath, Yorkshire, to Sarah, 
eldest diughter of Daniel Wilson, Esq. of Dal- 
lam Tower, Westmoreland. 

DEATHS. 

At Blenheim-house, in Oxfordshire, Sarah, 
Duchess of Mar!borough, after a lingering indis- 
position of five months, About midnight, her 
Grace appeared reduced to the utmost extremity; 
but, afterwards, she revived a little, and her 
demise was not attended with any perceptible 
mental or bodily agitation; she went off in a 
tranguil state, when apparently, in the enjoy- 
ment of a calm repose. Her Grace was the only 
daughter of John, the fourth Duke of Bedford.— 
At Bath, in the 81st year ot her age, Mrs, Sarah 
Fairfax, relict of the Hon. G. W. Fairfax, of 
Towlston lodge, Yorkshire. —At Hampton, Mid- 
dlesex, the lady of Sir Beaumont Hotham.—At 
Vienna, Sir John Stepney, Bart. formerly M.P. 
for Monmou:h, and Britsh envoy to the court 
of Berlin. tis brother, Thomas Stepney, Esq ; 
succeeds to the title —At Theobald’s, near Wal- 
tham Cross, aged 74, General Lawrence Nilson. 
—At Epping, Sir Thomas Coxhead, formerly 
M.P. for Bramber, aged 77.—At Hereford, Sir 
Watts Horton, Bart. of Chaderton, Lancashire, 
brotber-in-law to the Earl of Derby.—The Rev. 
Mr. Bradstock, rector of Burlingham, Worces- 
tershire ; he had just finished undressing himself, 
when he made a sudden exclamation, and died 
almost instantaneously.—At his seat near Barnes 
Common, Sir Thomas Tyrrwhitt Jones, Bart, 
M.P. for Shrewsbury.—At Rochester, the Rev. 
Charles Moore, rector of Cuxtone, aud vicar of 
St. Nicholas and Clement, Rochester, and one of 
the six preachers of Canterbury cathedra].—At 
Whitby, at the advanced age of 98, Mrs. Holt, 
relict of John Holt, Esq; late of that place. 
She was the progenitor of 125 individuals, con- 
sisting of nine children, forty-seven grand-chil- 
dren, and sixty-nine great grand-children; mak~- 
ing, with 21 children and grand-children by 
marriage, a total of 146: of these 83 are now 
living.—At Lackham-house, Wilts, Mrs. Smyth, 
wife of the Rev. Richard Smyth, rector of Great 
Warley, Essex.— At Hingham, Norfolk, Miss 
Buckle, sister of Charles Buckle, Esq; late of 
Werlingham, Suffolk.—At Clifton, the Hon. 
Laurence Picydell Bouveric, Fellow of Merton 
college, Oxford.—In the island of Jersey, where 
he had resided many years, Captain R. Fyshe 
Palmer, brother to Dr. F. Palmer, of Ickwebl, 
Bedfordshire.—In Grosvenor-square, the Right 
Hon, Lady Huntingfield.—At Bath, the Rev. W. 
Kirkby, late of Handley, Cheshire. — At his 
house in Conduit-sucet, the Right Hon. Theo- 
philus Jones.—John Davy, Esq; of Heacham, 
Norfolk, aged 73.—At Cheltenham, Mrs. Haw- 
trey, relict of the Rev. Charles Hawtrey, vicar 
of Bampton in Oxfordshire. She was the eldest 
daughter of the late Sir R, Deane, Bart. and 
sister of the present Lord Huskerry —At Camber 
well, in her 82d year, Dame Frances Bairc, 
widew of Sir William Baird, Bart. and daughter 
of the pious and hervic Col, Gardiner.—At Elm- 
set in Suffolk, the Rev. Wm. Talbot, M.A. 
rector of Elmset in Suffolk and Teversham in 
Cambs, and Chancellor of Sarum, B.A.1742, M.A. 
1746. The former living is in the gitt of we 
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Master and Fellows of Clare-hall, the latter of 
the Bishop of Ely. Mr. ‘Talbot was the oldest in- 
cumbent in the dioceses of Norwich and Ely, and 
the oldest member of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge.—At Seringapatam, on the 
9th of March last, Lieut. Thomus Forster Daw- 
son, of his Majesty’s 33d Regiment of Foot, 
second son of the late T, Dawson, Esq; of Ed- 
wardston, in the county of Suffolk,—At Shrub- 
land Park, Henry Middleton, Esq; after a long 
illness, which he supported with the greatest 
patience and equanimity.— Mr. John Dougal, 
eldest son of Mr, Samuel Dougal, of Glaston 
near Uppingham, who in a fit of insanity shot 
himself. The coroner’s inquest returned a ver- 
dict of lunacy.—At Risby, near Bury, after a 
short illness, John Wastell, Esq; in the 75th 
year of his age. He was of a most respectable 
family of considerable property in Northumber- 
land. His father was rector of the extensive 
parish of Simonburn, and is recorded for his 
liberality. Mr. Wastell was educated at Trinity- 
hall, Cambridge, (LL.B. 1759,) where he was 
beloved and esteemed; but preferring a private 
country life to the profession of the law, for which 
he was designed, he early attached himself to the 
amusements of the field, and to the first families 
and sportsmen on the turf, and was confederate 
with Messrs. Fenwick of Bywell, Shafto, Pratt, 
&c, the great jockies of the North, and latterly 
with his noble friend the late Duke of Grafton, 
till the death of his Grace, He bred many of 
the first rate racers on the turf; for more than 
half a century was the most constant and perhaps 
the most successful attendant at the Newmarket 
meetings, where in the first, and indeed in all 
circles, he was no less esteemed for the clearness 
of his head than the integrity of his heart, and 
the plain simplicity of his manners. Ever an 
enemy to ostentation, and of a recluse turn, 
though his fortunes were ample, he declined in 
his latter days the fashionable habits of mixed 
society, but with a few very old friends enjoyed 
the plain and social comforts of conviviality. In 
his domestic Jife he was indulgent, affectionate, 
and hospitable—a steady friend, and most chari- 
table to the poor, who must severely miss his 
bounty. He has left a disconsolate widow, a 
son in orders, and three afflicted daughters, to 
lament his great and irreparable loss.—Aged 35, 
the Rev. Robert Lascelles Carr, curate of the 
parishes of St. Mary and St. George, Stamford, 
—Aged 51, William Hill, Esq. banker of Up- 
pingham.—In his 84th year, the Rev, Thomas 
Ludlam, M.A. confrater of Wigston hospital, 
rector of Foston in the county of Leicester, end 
formerly fellow of St, John’s college, B.A. 1748, 
M.A. 1752.— Joseph Addington, third son of 
Sylvester Addington, Esq. of Bedford.—At Hal- 
latrom cottage, Somersetshire, aged 63, the Rev. 
G. Pender Scobell, nearly 40 years vicar of St, 
Sancret and St. Jurt, Cornwall. He was admitted 
M.A. per literas regias, at St. Peter’s college, 1773. 
—On the L0thof August died, at St. Croix, in the 
West-Indies, in the 64th year of his age, the Rev. 
James Parson, brother to the late John Parson, 
Esq. of Botesdale, who died on the same day.—At 
Huntingdon, Mrs. Ogilvie, relict of Major Ogil- 
vie, late of Hemingford, and sister of Sir George 
Robinson, Bart. —At his house at Spilsby ,aged 67, 
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the Rev, Thomas Booth, vicar of Friskney, near 
Boston. He caught cold about a week before 
on his return from London, whither he had been 
to take leave of his son, then about to sail 
for the Indics. At Stamford, aged 55, John 
Barnes, Esq. formerly of Thurlby, in the 
county of Lincoln, and many years a surgeon 
in the royal navy.—At Andover, in Harapshire, 
the lady of Charles Noel, Esq. M.P. for Rutland, 
Her remains will be interred in the family vault 
at Exton,—At Willingham, in the 92d year of 
her age, Mrs. Wayman, relict of Mr, Thomas 
Wayman, farmer, late of that place. She was 
mother, grandmother, great giandmother, great 
great grandmother, and great great great grand- 
mother to ninety-two children, all of whom are 
now living. 


UNIVERSITY PROCEERINGS AND 
PROMOTIONS. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


William Wilson, Esq. of St. Peter’s college, 
admitted Bachelor in Vhysic.—Mr. George Bla- 
mire, of St. John’s college, and Mr. John Bud- 
dall, of Corpus Christi college, admitted Bache 
lors of Arts— The subject for the Norrisian 
Prize for the ensuing year, is, The conduct of the 
Apostles of Christ Lefore his ascensiot considered 
in itself, and im comparison with their conduct 
afterward. 

OXFORD. 


Nov. 23, Thursday last the following gentle- 
men were admitted.—M, 4. Rev. Edward Via- 
cent, of Exeter college; Rev. William Thomas 
Shore, of Oriel college; Rev, Jonathan Stack- 
house Rashleigh, of Wadham college ; Rev. Ar- 
thur Cyrill Onslow, of Christ church; Rev. 
William Pitman Jones, and Abraham John Val- 
py, Esq. of Pembroke college.—B. 4, William 
Patteson, Esq. of Balliol college; Rev. Francis 
Salt, of Magdalen hall; Mr. Octavius Collins, 
of Worcester college; Mr. George Robert Daw- 
son, Thomas William Bloomefield, Esq. ; Mr. 
George Hughes, Mr. George Robert Chinnery, 
und Mr. William Hart Coleridge, of Christ 
church ; Mr, William James Joseph Drury, of 
Trinity college; Mr. Joseph Addison, of Lincoln 
college 3 and Mr. Thomas Carr, of University 
college, Yesterday the following were admitted : 
Dociors in Cwit Law :—John David Macbride, 
Ksq. of Exeter college; and the Rev. Samuel 
Kentish, of Trinity college.— Bachelors wm Civit 
Law :—Hugh James Baille, Esq. of Balliol col- 
lege. Nov. 30.—Mr, James C. Richards ad- 
mitted Fellow of New college. 
subjects are proposed tor the Chancellot’s prizes 
for the ensning year, viz. For Latin Verses, 
Coloni ab Anglia ad Americe oram missi.—lor 
an English Essay, On Translation from Dead 
Languages.—For a Latin Fssay, Xenophontis res 
lellicas, quibus ipse interfutt, narrantis, cum 
Cesare Comparatio.—VYor dit Roger Newdigate's 
Prize, The Apollo Belvidere. 

Dec. 10.—The following are the names of 
those gentlemen who have received the first 
honours in the examination now terminated, 
atranged, as the statute requires, alpbabetcally 
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—In Classical and polite Literature. Bull, J. 
Christ Church ; Carr, T. Univ. Coll. ; Coleridge, 
W. H. Christ Ch. ; Dawson, G. R. ditto; Elli- 
son, N. T. C.C.C.; Senior, N. W. Magd. 
Coll. In Mathematics.—Bayley, F.S. Queen's 
Coll. ; Bloomefield, G. T. Christ Ch.; Bulli, J. 
ditto; Chinnery, G. ditto; Coleridge, G. W. 
ditto.—The late examinations have been unrival- 
led, both in the time which they have bccupied, 
and the talent and exertions which they have 
called forth, Many were refused the first ho- 
nours, who, on any other occasion, would have 
attained them. The number of Candidates was 
about 85. 


Bankrupts and Certificates, between Novemler 20, 
and December 20, 1811, with the Attornies, 
extracted correctly from the London Gazette. 

BANKRU PTS. 


Allen, W."Birmingham, silver-plater. Att. Kinderley and 
Co, Holborn Court, Gray’s-Inn. 

Acheson, J. West Smithfield, coal-merchant. Alt. Parry, 
Chancery Lane. 

Allen, G. Casterton, Rutland, inn-keeper. Aft. Anstice 

and Co. Temple. 

Ansell, J. Birmingham, shoemaker. Aft. Nicholls, Gray’s- 
Inn-Square. 

Anthony, W. Thoworton, Devon, surgeon. Aft. Palmer, 
Bernard’s-Inn, Holborn. 

Armstrong, W. Wapping, ship-chandler. tt. Noy and 
and Co. Mincing Lane. 

Allenby, F. Louth, Lincoln, grocer. tt. Barber, Gray’s- 
Inn-Square, 

Bate, J. G. Liverpool, merchant. Att. Windle, John 
Street, Bedford Row. 

Brown, G. Holywell Street, Shoreditch. Att. Jesse, Fur- 
nival’s-Inn. 

Bessell, C. Lambeth, insurance-broker. Att. Rogers and 
Son, Manchester Buildings. 

Bryant, F. Holborn, leather-dresser. Att. Jones and Co, 

urch Yard, Covent Garden. 

Blake, T. Ringwood, Hants, sadier. Att, Bourdillon and 

nnell, J. King’s Ro: elsea, r. Att. Stratton 
and Co. Shoreditch. 

Biacklin, Y. New Bridge Street, lace-merchant. Aft, 
Browne, Linco!n’s-Inn New Square. 

Barlow, J. H. Grange Court, Carey Street, pearl-stringer, 
Att, Mayhew and Co. Symond’s-Inn. 

Buchanan, D. and R. Brun, Liverpuol. merchants, 
Cooper and Co. Southampton Buildings. 

Bentley, M. Waketield, York, wool-stapler. Aft. Battye, 
Chancery Lane. 

aw, J. Gloucester Street, Queen Square, victualler, 

Att. Barber, Gray’s-Inn. 

Bugden, T. Brighton, buildes. tt. Abbott, Chancery 


Cooper, S. jun. Liverpool, wheelwright, Att, Cooper and 
Co. Sout idings. 


Clark, J. Deptford, mealman, Att. Hore, Furnival’s-Inn, 
T. M. Kensington, victualier, Battye, 
loane Street. 

Curtis, J. Vere Street, Oxford Street, hosier. Att. Ben- 
nett, Dean’s Court, Doctors Commons. 

Claridge, R. Oxford Street, upholsterer. Att. Newcomb, 
Piccadilly. 

Cutbush, J. sen. Westminster, lime-merchant. Ait. 
Jones, Millman Plice, Bedford Row. 

Coffin, J. Merthyr Tydvil, Glamorgan, tanner, Aft. Jen- 
kins and Co, New-lnn. 
Clark, J. Alie Street, Goodman’s Fields, carver and gil- 
der, Att. Robinson and Co. Charter House Square. 
Cash, J. Stockoort, Cheshire, cheesemonger. it. Long- 
dill and Co, Gray’s-Ina, 

Clazbrook, W. Goswell Street, toy-maker. Att. Howard 
and Co. Jewry Street, Aldgate. 

Cooper, EB. Bishopsgate Street, coach-plater. Att. Setree, 
Bell Court, Walbrook. 

Cohen, G. A. Commercial Road, merchant. tt, Annes- 
ley aud Co. Tokenhouse Yard. 

Clarke, J. Exeter, draper. tt, Noy and Co. Mincing 
Lone. 

Cook, J. jun. North Shields, glover. tt, Cardales and 
Co. Gray’s-Inn. 

Calcwell, J. Bolton, Lancashire, cotton-manufacturer. 
ait. Meddowcroft, Gray’s Inn. 
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Chamberlain, J. Hanwell, Middlesex, mealman. Att, 
Clark, jun, Thavies-Inn. 
Cooper, W. Draycott, Somerset, malster, Att. Sheppard 
and Co. Bedford Row. 
Cutler, A. Water Lane, Towet Street, painter. Att. 
Debury and Co, Gate Street, Lincoin’s-Inn-Fields. 
Clough, Wilkes and Clough, Liverpool, merchants. Att. 
Windle, John Street, Bedford Row. 
yews A. Worship Street, engine-maker. Att Mon- 
ney, Wood Street, Cheapeide. 
Dawson, T. and W. Powling, Aldgate, linen-drapers, 
Ait, Martin, Thames Street. 
Davis, J. Bristoi, haberdasher. Att. Price, Lincoln’-Inn, 
Dunster, R. Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, underwriter. 
~ Att. Humphreys, Tokenhouse Yard. 
Dew, W. Old Street Road, tailow-chandler. tt. Jesse, 
Furnival’s-Inn. 
Dalby, E. Bucklersbury warehouseman. tt. Tarn, 
Warnford Court. 
Dunn, W. Wednesbury, Warwickshire, draper. Att. 
Kinderley and Co, Holborn Court, Gray’s-Inn. 
Dodson, R. Liverpool, merchant. tt. Windle, John 
Street, Bedford Row. 
Denny, J. Broughton, Lancashire, grocer. Att. Clennell, 
Staples-Inn. 
Ellis, D. Christchurch, Hants, linen-draper. Att. Langley, 
Charlotte Street, Bedford Square. 
Elt, T. E. Holloway, Middlesex, turner, Alt. Joyes, Char- 
lotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 
Elworthy, J. Plymouth Dock, money-scriviner. Aff. 
Collet and Co. Chancery Lane. 
Eastland, J. Oldford, Middiesex, dealer. tt. Serle, 
Child’s Place, Fleet Street. 
R. Monmouth, draper. Att, Brace, Symond’s- 
nn 


Forsvth, J, Burslem, Staffordshire, draper. Aft. Zilis, 
Lane. 

Forshaw, J. Liverpool, merchant. 4¢t. Cooper and Co. 
Soutumampton Buildings. 

gr Doncaster, gardener. Att. King, Castle Street, 


olborn. 
Fry, H. Bédford Place, Bloomsbury, money-scrivener, 
Att. Withy, Buckingham Street. oof 
Fryer, T. Preston, cotton-manufacturer. it. Willis and 
‘0. Warntord Court, Throgmorton Street. 
Faulkner, E. Pendleton, Lancashire, builder. st. Ellis, 
Chancery Lane. 
Freame, T. Worcester, draper. Att. Platt, Temple. 
Fern, H. Cheltenham, painter. tt, Vizard and Co, Lin- 
coln’s-Inn. 
Garton, H. Nottingham, hosier, Aft. Forbes and Cos 
Ely Place, Holborn. 
Gaskill, J. and J. J. Clementson, Minories, merchants, 
4tt. Mayson, Newington Butts. 
Gore, J. jun. Cheltenham, plumber. Aft. Vizard and Co. 
Lincoln’s-Inn, 
Green, J. Bedpling, Kent, farmer. Att. Jones, Miliman 
Place, Bedford Row. 
=? Honiton, baker. Att, Robinson, Essex Street, 
Strand, 
a W. Haymarket, victualler. Att, Taylor, Fore 
t 


reet. 

Goodall, J. Cheltenham, upholsterer. tt. Vizard and 
Co. Lincoln’s-Inn. . 

Gashart, J. Oxford Street, linen-draper. Att, Chapmam 
and Co, Mildreds Court, Poultry. 

Green, J. Parkhouse, Cumberland, drover. Att, Mounsey, 
Staple-Inu. 

Gorton, G. Upper Dorset Street, Mary-le-Bonne, mer- 
chant. Aft. Dixon, Nassau Street, Soho. 

Goldsmith, J. Lewcs, Sussex, carpenter, tt. Ellis, Hat- 
ton-Garden. 

Glazbrook, W. Whitechapel, kosier. Att, Smith and Co, 
Lemon Street, Goodmans Fields. 

Hayward, F. New Sarum, taylor. tf. Davis, Lothbury. 

Heath, S. Birmingham, shoemaker. Aft. Nichols, Gray’s- 
Inn Square, 

Harris, RK. sen. and jun. J. Wilkinson and Wm. Harris, 
Watling Street, Jinen-drapers. 4é¢. Bourdillon and Co, 
Friday Street. 


Harison, E. Outlane, Stainland, York, corn-dealer. tt, 


Cardales and Co, Gray’s-Inn. 

Haydon, N. King Street, Bloomsbury, milliner. 
Blake and Co. Cook’s Court, Carcy Street. 

Heelis, J. R. Sherwood and K. Gregory, Bolton-le-Moors, 
corn-dealers. Sheppard and Co. Bedford Kow. 

Hadley, W. jun. Derby, chemist. 4t, Empson, Charlotte 
Street, Biackfriar’s Road. 

Halian, W. and J. Worr, Clerkenwell Green, jewellers, 
Att. Tucker, Bartlett’s Buildings. 

Harvey, R. Huggin Lane, Wood sticet, carpenter, Aft. 
Cooper and Co. Southampton 

Hill, J. Peterborough, Northampton, draper, ft. Noy 
and Co. Mincing Lane. 

Hayter, C. jun. Staines, Middlesex, smith, &c. 4st, 


Regge and Co, Carey Street. 
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Hooper, H. Stu Kent, dealer, A inco!n’s- 

fry, t, Att, Dyne, Linco!n’s 

Homan, J. Fenchurch Street, uphoistercr. tt. Wilks, 
Hoxton Square, 

Jackson, W. Bryanstone Steet, stationer. Att. Few and 
Co. Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Jones, W. Upper North Street, Gray’s-Inn-Lane, baker. 
Att. Weightman and Co. Castle Strect, Holborn, 

— E. Pembroke, shop-keeper. tt. Healis, Staple- 


nn. 
Jones, T. Whitechapel Road, tallow-chandler. Att. Good- 
child, Mount Terrace, Whitechapel Road. 
Jackson, K. Manchester, corn-factor. Att. Ellis, Chancery 


ne, 

Kirke, T. D. Hull, linen-draper. Att, Exley and Co. Fur. 
nival’s-Inn. 

Kershaw, T. Rochdate, fannel-manufacturer. Aft. Blake- 
Jock and Co. Serjeant’s-Inn. 

King, W. Hand Court, Thames Street, stationer. ft. 
Wilkinson aud Co. Margaret Street. 

Killday, J. Meriden, Warwick, malster. Ast. Kinderley 
and Co. Gray*s-Inn. 

Knight, Cirencester, Gloucester, brazier. Att. Merri- 
deth and Co, Lincolu’s Inn. 

Lewis, J. Godyeymar, Brecon, shopkeeper. Att. Ed- 
munds, Lincoln’s-Inn. 

Lantrow, J. Rheyauder, Radnor, victualler. Att. Barber, 
Gray’s-inn. 

Lineker, S. Newgate Street, umbrella maker. tt. Clarke, 
Sadler’s Hail, Cheapsice. 

Miles, T. Gun Alicy, Bermondsey, fellmonger. Att. Drew, 
Bermondsey Street, orough. 

Morgan, W. Liverpool, pipe-maker. Meddowcroft, 
Gray’s-lnn, 

Merrick, J. Pendleton, Lancashire, ale-house-keeper, 
Att. Edge, Manchester. 

n, L. Manchester, corn-dealer. 

Temple. 

Ogie, J. New City Chambers, insurance-broker. Att. 
Swain and Co. Old Jewry. 

Ormerod, G. Rochdale, Lancashire, innholder. tt. 
Hurd, Temple, 

Parnell, Kingston, Surrey, linen-draper. Att. Sweet 
and Co, Basinghall Street. 

Price, T. and C, Kedcross Street, Southwark, upholsterers. 
Att, Wilde and Co. Castie Street, Falcon Square, 

Peat, J. and W. Smith, Piccadilly, sadlers. tt, Rogers, 
Frith Street, Soho, 

Pfeil, A. L. and E. A. Van Voorst, Bishopsgate Street* 
merchants, Att, Gregson and Co. Angel Court. 


Att, Milne and Co. 


Pettit, R. Childrey, Berks, victualler. tt. Few and Co. | 


Covent Garden. 

Pittman, R, and R. Watling Street, warehousemen. tt, 
Gatty and Co. Ange! Court, Throgmorton Street. 

Potts, J. Hulme, Walifield, Chester, corn-dealer. Aft. 
Sherwin and Co. Gt. James Street, Bedford Row. 

Powell, J. St. Margaret’s hill, Borough, stationer. Aft. 
Rippon, London Road, Southwark. 

Rawson, H. Doncasier, broker, Att. Longdill and Co. 
Gray’s-Inn. 

Rangeley, J. and G. Tetley, Gomersall, York, cotton- 
spinners. Evans, Hatton-Garden. 

J. Norwich, woollen-draper. tt. Taylor. Nor- 
wich. 

Richardson, R. Wallingford, Berks, linen-draper. Att. 
Bourdilion and Co. Littie Friday Street. 

Roebuck, G. and T. Huushelf, Yorkshire, clothiers. Att, 
Battye, Chancery Lane. 

Roberts, J. and R. Wood Street, Spital Fields, siik-manu- 
facturers. 4. Clutton, St. Thomas’s Street, South- 
wark,. 

Rowley, W. Cleveland Street, Fitzroy Square, engine- 
maker. dt. Smith, Hatton Gaiden. 

Rosseter, J. Bristol, dealer. Att, Sweet and Co. Basing- 
hall Street, 

Rigby, J. Liverpool, livery-stable-keeper. tt. Windle, 

ohn Street, Bedtord Row. 

Sherwin, 8S. Somers Town, glass-enameller. tt. Cranch, 
Union Court, Broad street. 

Sykes, J. and G. Currier’s Hall Court, clothiers. tt. 
Noy and Co, Mincing Lane. 

Sparkes, KR. Little Queen Street, coach-joiner. Att. Ro- 
gers and Son, Manchester Buildings. 

Smith, J. Halifax, York, money-scrivener. lt. Morton, 
Gray’s Inn Square. 

Smith, A. Uley, Gloucester, clothier. Att, Gaunt, Hol- 
born Court, Gray-s Inn. 

Saxon, J. Manchester, merchant. Att. Milne and Co, 
Temple. 

Shirley, J. Bedwardine, Worcester, woolstapler. Att, 
Becke, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 

Simmonds, $. Spital Fields, glass mérchant. Alt. Ben- 
nett, New Inn, 

Sidtord, G. Bath, carrier, At. Woods, Mark Lane. 

J. Gosport, coal-merchant. Hill, Rood 

ue. 


List of Bankrupts, &c. 
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Simms, H. Shad Thames, lath-render, At. Lee, Three 
Crown Court, Borough. 

Saminond, J. Liverpool, currier. Ast. Blakelock and Co, 
Serjeant’s Inn. 

Scott, J. Russell Street, Borough, couper, Ast, Lys and 
Co. Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. ' 

D. Strand, boot-maker. Duncombe, Lyon’s 

nn 


Swain, G. J. Mansell Street, salesman. Aft. Nind, Throg- 

arkey, F. ingford, Essex, inn er. Att. Fowell 
Finch Lane, Cornhill. 

Sheild, R. North Shields, ship-owner. Att. Setree, Bell 
Court, Walbrook. 

Spencer, J. B. J. Bowman, and J. Robinson, Bread Street, 
tuctors. Att, Meredith and Co. Lincoln’s Inn. 

Soady, W. Plymouth Dock, tallow-chandler. A/t. Wil- 
liams and Co, Princes Street, Bedford Row. 

Shaw, J. 
Temple. 

Southcote, J. Bristol, victualler. Att, Roéser and Co. 
Bartlett’s Buildings. 

Swift, W. Stavely, Derbyshire, grocer. .dt#. Clark and 
Co. Castle Court, Budge Row. 

Short, E. Hinckley, innholder. Att. Ware, Gray's lon. 

Thornton, J. White Street, Southwark, carpenter, 4/f, 
Meymott, Blackfnar's Road. 

Thurman, G. Birmingham, bosier. Aft. Kinderiey and 
Co. Holborn Court, Gray’s Lon. 

Taylor, J. Shitbottlc, Northumberland, dealer, Flex. 
ney, Gray’s lon Square. 

Timberlake, E. Great Mary-le-bone Street, pouiterer, it, 
Mayhew, Symoud’s Inn. 

Tattersall, T. Manchester, grocer. Att. Milne and Co, 
Temple. 

Trigwell, J. Store Street, Bedford Square, pouiterer, Att, 
Popkin, Dean Street, Soho. y 

h, 5 ller. Alt. 


Aedit 


Varley, J. Hi Pp 


Liverpool, tailor. it. Blackstock and Co. 


Adams, Oid 
Jewry. 
Vickers, J. Bath, milliner. Att, Longdill and Co. Gray's 


nn. 
Wharton, J. Chester, corn-dealer. Windle, John 
Street, Bedford Row. 
Wilkinson, R. and J. Sutton, Manchester, drapers. 4/t, 
Ellis, Chancery Lane. 
Whaley, J. Coventry Street, Haymarket, bootmaker. 
Att. Batiachy aud Co. Angei Court, Throgmorton Street, 
Webster, KR. M. Lioyd’s Coffee House, insurance-broker, 
Att. Grifhiths, Featherstone Buildings, Chancerv Lane. 
Wood, T. Macclesfield, draper, dét. Ellis, Chancery 


Lane. 
| Whitehead, J. Moffat Street, Shoreditch, baker. 4¢f. 
| Taylor, Old Street Road. : 
Ward, J. Church Street, Spitalfields, manufacturer. 
' Highmore, Bush Lane. 


| Woodburne, J. Mancnester, druggist. 4é. Sheppard and 


Co. Gray’s Inn, 


| Worrall, W. and R. Williamson, Liverpool, merchants, 


Att, Windle, Jonn Street, Bedford Row. 

Wilkinson, J. H. Lombard Strect, factor, Att. Grove, 
Kathbone Place, Oxford Street. 

Wilkinsou, L. Nottingham, hosier, A//. Forbes and Co, 
Ely Place, Holborn. 4 

Waish, B. Hackney, broker, Att. Alliston, Freeman’s 
Court, Cornhill. 

Walker, H. Hampstead, merchant. 4tt. Dodd, Hart 
Street, Bloomsbury. 

Woolley, R. and T. Manchester, dealers in cotton. Aft, 
Willis and Co. Warnford Court, Throgmorton Street. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Avis, J. Somerset, meaiman. 
Andrews, W. Gloucester Place, Surrey, paper hanger, 
Adams and Spragg, Great St. Thomas Apostle, stationers, 
Aguilon, J. Devonshire Square, merchant. 
ly BE. Bedford, silversmilth. 
Aldebert, Becher, and Hargraves, merchants. 
Anderson, W. Salford, Lancashire, stone-mason, 
Bass, Richards, and Jones, Liverpool, tarlors. 
Biackmore, R. Tottenham Court Koad, painter. 
Bouich and Tolson, Maryport, check-manufacturers. 
Builder, N.S. Bristol, woollen-draper, 
Bartett and West, Wandsworth, calico-printers, 
Barrat, W. Basi Retford, Nottingham, grocer. 
Brett and Stower, Puddle Dock, sugar-refiners. 
Bownas, J. Liverpool, merchant. 
Biachford, E, Denmark Street, victualler. 
Bramiey, H. New City Chambers, insurance-broker, 

Bowdlet, W. Cheapside, wareliouseman. 
Browne, R. Lioyd’s Coffee House, insurance-broker. 
Bradley, Farnham, brewer. 
Broughton, W. Leeds, merchant. 
Butler, R. Cheapside, gover. 
Burrell, D. Jermyn Street, jeweller. 
Brough, H. Camberwell, mariner. 
Byrue, J. Broad Street, insurance-broker. 
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Poulton, and Vitty, horse-milliners. 

ulling, C. Kent Road, victualler. 

Chandier, D. Suffolk, corn-merchant. 

Coates, J. Park Lane, Piccadilly, tarlor. 

Cundal, R. W. Richmond, Suriey, schoolmaster. 

Carbin, J. Holloway, Middlesex, underwriter. 

Culley H. Brewer Street, Golden Square, grocer. 

Cowie, J. Warnford Court, Throgmorton Street, merchant. 

Cooke, J. Gravesend, carpenter. 

Child, R. Dariington, Durham, fellmonger. 

Davis, J. Hereford, corn-factor. 

Downes, R. Long Acre, watch maker. 

Downie, J. Limehouse, merchant. 

Deykin, A. and J. Hoiborn, accoutrement-makers. 

Duckworth, H. Liverpool, merchant. 

Darke, W. Birmingham, boek-binder. 

Fonseca, A. A. Great Prescot Street, merchant, 

Field, W. Oxford Street, fringe-mannfacturer. 

Frost, J. Norfolk, grocer. 

Ficet, J. Mill Street, Lambeth, miller. 

Guigir, G. Clipsione Street, straw-hat manufacturer. 

Gray, J. Nelson Terrace, City Koad, broker. 

Geot, J. Walsall, watch-maker. 

Gluyas, W. and O. Marazion, Cornwall, dealers. 

Goodson, KR. P. Leadenhall Street, sadler. 

Hewson, I. Great St. Heiens, merchant. 

Hill, T. Clayworth, Nottingham, butcher. 

Hay, N. Charles Sireet, Covent Garden, baker. 

Hartshorn, 8. Shrewsburv, mercer. 

Herbert and Penfold, Sinithtield, blacking-manufacturers. 

Hodgetts, G. Birm.ngham, button-maker. 

Harrison, C. Liverpoo., morchant. 

Homble, J. Felling, Durbam, merchant. 

Hughes, R. Poultry, goldsmith. 

Hicks, M. New Bond Street, milliner. 

Hockley, 1. Mincing Lane, merchant- 

Howard, Rivers, Howard, and Howard, Mitcham, Surrey, 
calico-priniers, 

Huotwaicker, H. Feochurch Street, merchant. 

Hewitt, J. Bolton-ie-Moor, money-scrivener. 

Mayward, T. Deal, Kent, shop-keeper. 

Hodge, P. Barnstaple, Devon, builder. 

Huxley, C. Forster Lane, wholesale glover. 

Jones, Birmingham, liquor merchant. 

Jones, J. Bear Street, Leicester Fields, man'’s-mercer. 

Johnson, J. High Street, 3outhwark, hop-merchant. 

Jones, W. Liverpool, merchant. 

Jones, J. D. Philpot Lane, merchant. 

King, R. Mincing Lane, merchant. 

King, W. H. Ficet Lane, cabinet-maker. 

Linging, S. L. Broad Street, merchant. 

Leedham, J. Matlock Bath, Derby, innkeeper. 

Lumicy, T. Great Grimsby, Lincoln, grocer. | 

Lister, P. and C. Heptenstail, Halifax, co.ton-spinnets, 

Malone, W. Birminghem, tailor. 

Milla:d and Lee, Size Lane, packers. 

M‘Naught, KR. Manchester, chapman. 

Machiter, 1. Liverpool, merchant. 

M‘Clure, R. Manchester, merchant. 

Maddy and Gough, Hereford, woolstaplers. 

Newton, K. Manchester, corton-manufacturer. 

Neilson, G. Liverpool, cow-keeper. 

Oram, J. Crickiade, Wilts, cheesefactor. 

Poulson, J. Manchester, manufacturer. 

Paike, KR. Littlke Hampton, Deyon, coal-merchant. 

Phillips, W. Rochester, tailor. 

Phil ips, H. Worthing, wine-merchant. 

Pryse, J. Dorset Street, Salislury Squere, Carver. 

Puistord, H. Berkeley Street, wine-merchant. 
latt, W. Bolton-je-Moor, cotton-manulacturer. 

Reynolds, J. Swansea, tanner. 

Keddish, J. Manchester, stationer. 

Rowlandson, S. Cheapside, wareliouseman. 

Savory, C. Borough High Street, victualier. 

Spencer and Woodnead, New Court, Buw Lane, Merchants, 

Saul, T. Manchester, woolstapler. 

Smith, T. Brandon, Suffolk, wine-merchant. 

Smith, Chesmer, and Down, Great Winchester Street, 
merchants. 

Stephers, F. H. Barnstaple, Devon, sadler. 

Srone, C. St. Mary Rill, merchant. 

Short, J. East Smithfieidi, victuailer, 

Thomas, J. Horsham, Sussex, brandy-merchant, 

Taylor, K. Commercial Road, merchant. 

‘rayior, W. Liverpool, potter. 

Unwin, J. Wandsworth, Surrey, miller. 

Wibheriey, J. Manchester, draper. 

Woodcock, J. Waliham Abbey, Essex, carpenter. 

Whitaker, J. Francis Street, Totteniiam, bookbinder, 

Webster, H. Roll’s Buildings, Fetter Lane, jeweller. 

Wensicy, J. Worcester, grocer. 

Whalley, K. Culum Street, brandy-merchant, 

Wigmore, W. Limehouse, biscuit-baker. 

Web), H, Enfield, corn-factc 

Wilhams, T. 8. Liverpoo!, merchant. 

Zagury, S. Great Prescot Sircet, merchant. 
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STATE OF TRADE. 
Lloyd's Coffee- House, Dec. 20, 1811. 

We rejoice to find the existing differences 
between this country and the United States, 
are in 4 train for being adjusted ; both coun- 
tries will, no doubt, benefit by it in every 
commercial view. The speculators, there- 
fore, in American produce have been rather 
premature ; and will derive lituule benefit from 
their recent purchases. 

The capture of the Isle of Java will opena 
mew trade; perhaps as new as that with 
South America. The produce of the island 
is valuable, and the capture of this island is 
of the first importance to the East-India 
Company, as their shipping will now find 
shelter in this isle, hitherto the resort for the 
enemvy’s fleets, &c. 

The distillation from sugar as a substitute 
forgrain, has caused a considerable advance 
in the price of the former article ; and exten- 
sive sales have lately been made. 

Owing to the scanty vintage in Spain and 
Portugal, wines have farther advanced in 
price; and they are likely to continue high 
during the contest in that part of the world, 

A stagnation of trade has taken place at 
Nottingham, and upwards of 20,000 persons 
it is said are now out of employ, to this is 
attributed the present disturbed state of that 
part of the country. We however hope it 
will soon be at an end, asa considerable mi- 
litary force has marched in the neigitbourhood. 

The state of the manufactories of Manches- 
ter tooclosely resembles that of Nottingham, 
which causes a sensible fall in cotton-wool, 
dye-woods, &c. &c. We however hope that 
ample orders may soon arrive from America ; 
so that trade may once more flourish with 
that populous country. At Leeds, Halifax, 
and generally in Yorkshire, the woollen ma- 
nufactories have been dull, forsome time past, 
and the failures in /own of many of the agents 
and factors in this branch of business have 
considerably injured the paper credit of the 
country.—We hope and trust that in the ene 
suing spring our fleets will keep the Baltic 
trade open, and that the produce of the north 
of Europe will fail in price. A second cons 
voy for the West-Indies is now waiting at 
Portsmouth for the ships to come round from 
London, and will soon sail for the islands. 

The honorable the East-India Company 
have declared (or sale, the following goods, 
viz. 256,237 pieces callicoes — 1230 pieces 
muslins—coast prohibited goods 45,955 pieces 
—Snurat prohibited piece goods 76,211 pieces. 
—On Wednesday, Febuary, 
Prompt June following. — Company's 
Bengal piece goods, viz. maslins 108,726 
pieces. — Prohibited, 88,409 pieces, — Un 
Wednesday, 5th February, 181¢—Prompt 
June fo. lowing. 
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Smithfield, per stone of 8lb. to sink the offal. 


wo 


es Current, Senter 20th, 1 


1 coats.* Sunderland. 


Newcastle. 


‘abs. Nov. 23} 42.64. to 43°.6d. | 42s.6d. to 55s 64. 
Nov. 2315 8{6 016 & 6 416 0 39) 41 6 44 0 13 0 55 
30 5 816 016 SI6 010 0 Dec. 7 410 43 0 40 0 5t 6 
Dec. 715 816 017 016 olo o 14] 43 0 45 6 40 3 54 0 
415 816 0 * Delivered at 12s. per chaldron advance. 
Newgate and Leadenhall, by the carcase. pater 
Nov, 0|5 2/6 8/00 al 
3015 015 216 2/5 8lo0 
Dee. 7/5 015 516 215 9]0 0 me 
St. James’s.* Whitechapel.* Nov.21 421.40 10. 
Hay. = Straw Hay. Straw. 22140 , 48 | 32 ‘ 12 
Nov. 23/6 60/2 80] 5150 2160 2 36, 46} 37} ,22 10 Fair 
3015 150/215 0] 6100/2140 | 25/43 51142) © Sm.Rain 
Dec. 71/6 60/2170] 6 COl2100 | 26142 47 | 43 938 | 7 Cloudy 
14,6 00/3 00] 6 | 27143 43 | O Sm.Rain 
Butts, 50 to 561b. 2354. | Flat Ordinary — 19d. 47 | 40) | 10 Cloudy 
Dressing Hides 1 29142 460! 45 528 | 12 Cloudy 
174 Caif Skins, 30 to 40lb. 30146 51144 25 | 16 Cloudy 
Croptlides forcut.18$ perdozen — 34 | Dec. 1} 44 54.50 "08 Sm.Rain 
Di tto, 50 to 70—42 2153 46} 38 29,52 | © Stormy 
Tattow,* London Averag ve per ewr, 49/40 ,71| 6 Cloudy 
Soap, yellow,92s.0d; mottled, 102s.0d;curd,106s. | 4) 42 50/33) ,30 | 16 Fair 
Candles, per dozen, 12s. 6d; moulds, 13s. 6d. 24 70 | 16 Fair 
Nov. 23{ 8,408 quarters, Average 111s. 44d. | 50 
30 8154 54/43) .43) © Sm.Rain 
ec. 7] 11,512 — 17 & 9/43 48142 ,02) © Stormy 
14} 10,157 ~ — — — 99 5 10 42 40 | 7 Fair 
Nov. 23 | 14,410 sacks. Average 106s.34d. 39 42133 ,70 | 12 Fait 
30} 7,139 — — — 107 64 
Dec. 7} 7,017 — — — — 104 2! 3) 5t 55154) 67! 6 Cloudy 
14] 8,955 — — — —112 1f 14 | 38 43,35 | 10 Fair 
15 | 36 461 46 Cloudy 
Peck Loaf. Half Peck. Quartern. 16 | 35 40) 40 52 10 Fair 
Nov. 23] 5s 9d. 2s. lO$d. | Is. 17| 40 42|3 | 8 Fair 
30; 6 1 3 Of 1 64 18 33 46) 46 6 Clouly 
De; Fi 6. 1 04 1 6% 19 5t 53] 50 10 Fair 
1 20; 50 521 50 70+ 0 Sm.Rain 
* Ine highest price of the market. | 
American pot-ash, percwt. 2 0 0 to 0 O O. Lead, white........ ton 45 0 Oto 0 0 0 
Ditto pearl........ 2 6 0 210 O  Logwoodchips......ton 14 0 0 15 0 0 
19D 114 0 Madder, Dutch crop cewt. 610 0 7 0 0 
Brandy, Goniac ....gal. 110 Cok ot 9 
Camphire, refined....ib, 0 5 3 0 0 0; Oil, Lucca, ..25 gal.jar 20 0 0 25 0 
Ditto unrefined ..cwt. 15 0 o 0-6 Ditto spermaceti..ton!09 0 0 0 0 
- Cochineal, garbled ..Jb. 114 0 00 0 Ditto whale ......2. 34 lo oO 000 
Ditto, East-India...... 0 5 6 0 6 6 Ditto Florence, 4 chest 6 O 0 0 0 0 
21% O a Pitch, Stockholm, .. cwr. 017 0 oi8 @ 
Ditto ordinary.. 2 0 Raisins, bloom ....cwt. 6 O O 7 2 4 
= Cotton Wool, Surinam, nese 74 | Rice, Carolina... 0 118 0 
Ditto Jamaica. © ¥ 2! Ram,. Jamaica ....gal. 0.17 0 100 
Ditto Smyma.... 0 1 0 © 1 11 Ditto Leeward Island 015 6 017 0 
Ditto East-India...... 0 9 O 11! Saltpetre, East-India,cwt. 313 0 0 0 0 
Currants, Zant ....cwt. 316 0 4 0 Silk, thrown, Italian... lb. 2 12 0 
Elephants’ Teeth ...... 23 0 0 2 O O|Sitk, raw, Dito... 111 0 260 
Scrivelloes 17 0 0 0 o| Tat low, English. .. cwt. 000 000 
Flax, Riga..........tonl]0 0 1!2 0 Ditto, Russia, white... 3 13 0 o 6 
Ditto Petersburgh ....100 0 90 105 0 o| Ditto———, yellow.. 316 0 9 0 O 
Galls, Turkey......cwt. 7 0 8 0 Tar, Stockholm ....bar. 1 18% O 606 
Geneva, Hollands ..gal. 1 8 110 ©} Tin in blocks.... 811 @ 0 
Ditto English....... 6 Tobacco, Marylis.i. ih 6. & Of 
Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt. 310 0 40 0 Ditto Virginia..... 0 6 0 
Hemp, Riga........ton 93 0 O 0 O O} Wax, Guinea......cwt. 7 0 O 8 0 90 
Ditto Petersburgh . 93 9 0 0 O O} Whale-fins (Greenl.) ton. 38 0 0 39 0 O 
bug 319 0 6 Oj Wine, Red Port....pipellO 0 120 0 9 
Indigo, Caracea 05 6 012: @ Ditto Lisbon .......4100 0 165 O 
Ditto O11 6 Ditto Madeira...... 6 126 4.9 
Tron, British bars, ..ton 16 0 O 00 0 Ditto Vidonia,.....2.100 0 O 105 0 O 
Ditto Swedish........ 21 0 OF O08 0 O Ditto Calcavella..... -100 0 0 110 0 0 
Dittu Norway........ 20 0 0 0 0 Ditto Sherry...... butt.90 0 108 9 O 
Lead in pigs.. ....-fod. 29 0 O 0 0 0 Ditto Mountain...... 75 0 O #0 0 0 
Ditte red 33 @ @ Ditto Claret.....hogs. 70 0 © 90 0 O 
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COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 


— Hamburgh, 25——Altona, 25-1 
msterda: . 29-9 —— Ditto at sight, 29-1 —— Rotterdam, 9-2 . Iton 
Paris, 1 18-6——Dinto, 2 us. 18-10——Madrid in paper ——Ditto eff. ——Cadiz, in paper 


—Cadiz, eff. 454 -——Bilboa ——Palermo, per oz. 125d. 


Naples, 42 — Lisbon, 68 ——Oporto,68 ——Dublin, per cent, 9— Cor 


eff. 52 
S331 IS 
bayox 
= — 
S 
a i. 
nin 
3 
£ 
— 
= At 
Aa 
de 
= 3 5 
hare 811 
Lee: Navigable Canal Property, Dock Stock, Fire-Office Shores, @c, in Novemler, 1811, 
Offices of Mr. Scott, 28, ‘New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, and Messrs. Risdon and 
horter’s Court, Throgmorton Street, London. ty 
ates, “2800, ex Dividend £38 clear per Annum.—Oxford, £590, ex Dividend and Bonus £31 
Share.—Neath Canal, £290, ex Dividend £20 pet Share clear.—Leeds and Liverpool, £194. Dividing 
vn clear.— Warwick and Birmingham, £288. £290. Dividing £12 clear.—Swansea, £180, ex Dividend 


"10.—! Junction, £200, ex Half-yearly Dividend £3.—Worcester and Birmingham Old Shares, £34- 

£21.—Union, £86. £87.—Wilts and Berks Old Shares, £24. 10s. to £25.—New Ditto, £7 
West-India Dock, £157. £158.—London Dock Stock, £120.—Rock, 10s, 
Works, £90. £81.—London Flour Company, £8.—Strand Bridge, £24 per Cent, 
ton, £63.—Surrey Ditto, £#14.—Giobe, £117.—Provident Instuvution, £2, 10s, Prcmium.—English Coppe 


Company, £7.15s. £7. 10s. Dividing $s. per Share. 


Leghorn, 58 ——Genoa, 54 —— Venice 
k, ditto OF. 


» &e. 


and home. 
dand 


- S. of America, Que- 


fishery. 
» to Jamaica, and 


(Brit. ships), ret. 5l.—Jamaica to U. S. of 
Leeward Islands. 


America. 
At 12 gs. To Musquito shore, Honduras 


—East-Indies to London.—Windwar 


Leeward Islands to U 
bec, Montreal, &c. 
At 20 gs. Southern Whale- 


return 6/.—To Eust-Indies 
At 25 ¢s. Newfoundland 


»&c. to New- 
and So. 


» to U. S.of America, (American 

To Madeira to U. S. of America. 
Madeira, return 

d, Labradore, &c.—Ja- 


Gibraltar, 
maica, or Leeward Islands.—Brazi! 


America, return 41. 
At 10 gs. Senegambia—U. S. of America, 


shins), return 2l1.— From Poole 


foundiand 
ships). 
At 5 gs. 
At 8 gs. Newfoundlan 


At 6 gs. 


pool, 
aterford. 


Hull, Newcastle, 
Weymoith, 
» Derry, Limerick, 
&c.—From Liver 
Cork, or W. 
China. 
, or Cape of Good Hope, 
to London, (Comp. 


Ports of Scotland 
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Dublin, Cork 


» Chester, 
» &c.to Dublin 


s. To Yarmouth, 
Liverpool, Chester, &c. 
—Bengal, Madras, or 

At 4 gs. St. Helena 


Bristo! 
Bristol 


t 3 gs. 
—Dublin, Cork, &c. 


t 2 gs. 
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